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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CONTRAST OUR TERMS AND PREMIUMS. WITH 
THOSE OF OTHER MAGAZINES. 


_ —_— Oe ~<a -_——_~ 


We do not advance our prices, and then make a flourish that 
we prepay postage. We honestly adhere to our old Terms, and 
state the amount to be sent us as postage, which is nine cents less 
per year than has formerly been paid by our subscribers. 

Parties wishing to subscribe to the Book can have no diffi- 
culty in understanding this transaction. 


We ojfer to our subscribers a superb CHROMO— 
“THE RESCUE,” 





The original oil painting costing us. . . $2, 000 
Cost for Drawings, 20 in all, one drawing for each color 1,500 
Cost for Paper and printing for our large edition 25,000 

th all our Chromo of “ The Rescue” will cost us $2 28,500 


We do not, for the purpose of deceiving our subscribers, buy 
up old worn-out steel engravings that have been in existence for 
thirty or forty years, purchased for a trifle, and when printed 
not worth ten cents a copy. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

We give our superb Chromo without extra charge. Cheaper 
magazines pretend to give a premium, but charge 50 cents in ad- 
dition to their subscription price. Ours we give. Theirs are 
charged for, and nets them 50 per cent. profit on what they pro- 
fess to present to their subscribers. 


IN ADDITION TO ALL THIS 


Look at our Chromos in the Lady's Book. No other maga- 
zine pretends to expend the money to produce these beautiful illus- 
trations. They have invariably copied all our new features, but 
our Chromo dlustrations appear too cos'ly for imitation. 





See Colored Slip in body of this number for Terms for 1875, 
and list of our Gift Chromos. 
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FASHIONABLE COoOsTUMES. 
See Description, Fashion Department. 
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JOHNS WIFE. 


BY MARGARET WITHEROW. 


PART I. 
AN October sunset among the mountains! 





To one atall familiar with the same, how tame | 
| flected lights begun to quiver and dance on the 


seems any description ; how dull and faded any 
attempt at reproduction. What an evening it 
was !—a certain crisp chilliness in the air, soft- 
ened and toned down by the amber radiance 
and mellow warmth of the afternoon sunlight, 
made an atmospheric medium altogether per- 
fect. We Craytons, who, most of us, had been 
reared among the hills of this western county, 








never grew weary of its sights and sounds; sel- | 


dom cared to breathe other than its health-giv- | 
| quite tired standing still and quiet so long, and 


ing air. 

We had all assembled, as usual in fine 
weather, on the great western piazza of Cray- 
ton Hall, to watch the lingering glory; nor 
could we have chosen a better point for miles 
around from which to obtain the desired view 
than this same western gallery, with its exten- 
sive outlook of winding lawn and sloping ter- 
race, shadowy hills and quiet valleys, quiet 
save for the tinkle of sheep-bells and low of 
browsing cattle, with the far-off river, seeming 
like a “flashing smile on the valley’s lips, or 
a silver chain around the hill’s cool feet,’’ 
searcely discernible in the distance ; while the 
nearer waters of the lake, laving the last of the 
western terraces, heaved and rippled in the 
breeze just beginning te stir the royal autumn- 
tinted foliage crowning the summits far and 
near. 

First came the dark, deep blue of the nearer 
mountains, their sharply-defined, clearly-cut 
peaks, seeming so many craters, from which is- 
sued vast sheets of fiery flame, mingling slowly 
into long narrow bands of liquid amber, melt- 
ing higher up into a faint fairy stretch of pale, 


all a golden glory lingered, and above and be- 
yond floated fair, faint cloudlets, their snowy 
flakes just dashed with sea-shell tints. 

We watched in almost breathless silence, as 
the glowing tints faded slowly, slowly. As 
the last flame kindled on the great altar, re- 


surface of the lake, litthe erimsom flames chased 
yellow gleams, and yellow flames chased crim- 


| . . . 
son gleams; long dazzling lines of light crept 


up the lawn, and soon lawn and Jake, terrace 
and garden, with all the western windows of 
the old Hall, seemed fairly in a blaze. 
Margaret was the first to break the silence. 
**John,’’ to her second son, “I fear we have 
been thoughtless. Frances, poor child, looks 


I dare say would willingly exchange all fur- 
ther sight-seeing fur a row en the lake. We 


| mountaineers are a little peculiar, my dear,” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


continued my sister-in-law, in her pleasant, 
easy tones, “‘and never grow weary of our 
mountain landscapes and sunset pictures ; but 
’tis only natural that you should feel other- 
wise, having been accustomed to something so 
different. I remember when I first came to 
the Hall, though I loved the place from the 
very first minute, the enthusiastic devotion of 
Doctor Crayton and the family struck me as 
singular; but I was soon as enthusiastic as any 
of them, and so will you be in time.’’ 

A decided doubt of the latter statement fiit- 
ted hastily through my mind, as I glanced up 
at young Mrs. John Crayton, with her fresh 
pink-and-white babyish face, soft eyes, and 
mesh of fair hair. 

Doctor John started from his easy posture 
against the railing, where he leaned in idle 
chat with his father, and came forward at 
once; but I fancied I detected a slight degree 
of impatience in the muscles around his mouth. 


peculiar green, this in turn slowly fading into | It must have been fancy, however, for he spoke 
the truest, loveliest cowlewr de rose ; while over | 


in his usual tones. 
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“Yes, Frances, we ’ll try the lake, ’tis always 
nice down therein the twilight. Won’t all the 
rest of you go? ‘Tom, you trifling lounger, 
bring sister Kate, and call up the children, and | 
Pris, and Miss No; Dick will be sure to be in 
their vicinity. Aunt Fane won't you take my 
other arin ?”’ 

But I shook my head, for I knew Margaret 
was suffering from headache, and I had some 
orders to give in her stead. But I stood watch- 
ing them off, as with a ‘‘ forward march’”’ from 
John, they started, a laughing, merry, boister- 
ous party ; John and the pretty Frances taking 
the lead, followed by my favorite Tom, with 
the married daughter of the house, Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Scudamore, hanging on his arm, and lite- 
rally besieged by a couple of little Scudamores. 
Then came Priscilla, or “‘ Pris,’’ the school-girl 
of fifteen, and her friend and guest, Miss Nora 
March, with Dick, the youngest of the Cray- 
ton lads, whom a long spell of summer fever 
had detained from his usual college duties, and 
a couple more of the Scudamore children, evi- 
dently highly in favor of the expedition. 

Mrs. John, the bride of a fortnight, had come 
among us but two days before, the first bride 
of the family (alas, not the first bride elect!) 
for many a year. We had looked most anx- 
iously for her arrival, am now she had come, 
and I, on so short an acquaintance, was obliged 
to confess to a decided feeling of disappoint- 
ment in John’s wife.” 

A sweet, young thing (I reasoned on this 
wise to myself), amiable enough, but childish, 
with little or no depth of heart or intellect ; 
not what John’s wife ought to be, John, who, 
with all his faults, had a deep, warm heart and 
vigorous intellect, and it was now his father’s 
most earnest wish that he should remain at 
home (he had hitherto been a city practitioner) 
and assume my brother’s large and handsome 
country practice. ‘‘Mrs. John would never 
suit the life,’’ 1 thought, bitterly, ‘‘but—but,”’ I 
ended my charitable soliloquy with a sigh, and 
seeing Doctor William Crayton and Colonel 
Scudamore with comfortable-looking meer- 
-schaunmis all aglow, start off for the great new 
barn in course of erection half a mile up the 
lane, [turned my own steps toward the house. 

Twilight was descending rapidly, and red 
lights began to glimmer from all the chamber 
windows. As I passed through the long parlor, 
cheery with the united glow of numerous lamps 
and a light fire blazing on the hearth, I was re- 
lieved to find Margaret had fallen asleep on a 
lounge in the corner, and, drawing an afghan 
over her shoulders, I passed on to the supper- 
room ; but I was little needed here, forthe Hall 
servants were numerous and well trained, and 
everything in spotless order, so with a few 
minor directions to Miss Drain, the prim-look- 
ing housekeeper, with her mouth and cap al- 
ways awry, I picked up a chamber lamp, and 
started for my room. 





I was glqd to lock the door and feel myself 
at last alone, for I felt nervous and depressed 
to-night, and altogether strangely unlike my- 
self, for 1 was always wonderfully self-con- 


| tained and composed nowadays ; the long calin 


coming after the stormy spring-time of my 
life, stormy with alternate gusts of exceeding 
earthly joy, and long, shuddering blasts of ex- 
ceeding pain; but I could now look back over 
the shadowy past with even calmness, forward 
with hopeful trust. Aye, even though our 
charming home, with its glad household, rested 
in the shadow of a present grief. For a year 
past the mother’s health had been failing, and 
each day, to our anxious eyes, she seemed to 
grow frailer, more feeble, and her beauty we 
all declared was increasing eacli hour, as we 
glanced at her white, transparent face, tender 
dark eyes and frame of dark braids; for Mar- 
garet had been a noted beauty in her day, and 
a life-size portrait, painted in her bridal robes, 
was counted one of the chief ornaments of the 
drawing-room. 

Tom, the eldest son, and my darling of all my 
kith and kin, resembled his mother far more 
than any of the children. I thonght Tom Cray- 
ton, when he first grew up (Tom was eight and 
twenty now) had altogether the finest physique 
I had ever seen; a great, tall, stalwart fellow 
of six feet and an odd inch or two, with clear- 
cut features and splendid dark eyes, and the 
light of his great intellect brightening the pleas- 
ing whole. But, sadly enough, his was not ex- 
actly the same face now, for much of the tender 
fire had died from his eyes, and stern lines 
curved the well-cut lips; for our eldest boy’s 
life had been one of sad disappointment, and 
as the storm with its sweeping blast and pelt- 
ing rain never fails to leave its impress on na- 
ture’s face, in the riven oak and rain-beaten 
rose, so trial leaves its unmistakable impress 
on the human face however fair. 

Seven years before, we had waited and 


‘watched for ‘‘Tom’s wife,” but she never ex- 


isted. "Twas only a phase of the same old 
story ; nature is ever repeating itself. Our boy 
came home alone—with his love turned to bitter 
contempt, happy hopes to galling memories. 
Wonderfully changed he was; but his better 
nature triumphed, and though sterner, older, 
more quiet, and reserved and indifferent to so- 
ciety, he was loving as ever in the home-circle, 
courteous and deferential to his father’s guests ; 
no uncouth, unearing woman-hater, no dlasé, 
world-worn cynic, but a Christian gentleman. 
wiser, sadder, more distant and indifferent for 
his experience of life. 

An odd, nameless pain lay at my heart to- 
night, as I travelled back into the years gone 
by, and the old, sad reminiscences passed like 
shadows before the windows of the past, ill!u- 
mined by memory’s flickering and uncertain 
taper. Then, as if nothing pleasant could sug- 
gest itself, my mind wandered back to the evils 
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of the present, passing by all the beauty and 
glow of our life, and halting only at the sha- 
dows in the picture. 


| 


| 


What a failure John’s wife promised to be! | 


so listless and quiet, without any sort of energy 
it seemed to me, physically, mentally, or mor- 
ally. Her face was by no means a dull one, 
but there was no loving light in her eyes, no 
force in her delicate features. Her years could 
not have exceeded twenty, yet there was a list- 
less look and air about her as of a flower suf- 
fering from an untimely frost. From the hour 
when I first learned of the engagement, three 
months before (it had been a brief affair), I 
had felt strange misgivings concerning this 
match. 

Frances was the only child of a wealthy city 
physician. This marriage was a nice stepping- 
stone for John to position and influence in 
C——. Had this consideration been a motive 
power? was his heart wholly concerned in 
the affair? John was sincere and earnest in 
his affection, but never demonstrative—proud, 
ambitious, and deeply reserved; capable of 
generous devotion, but cautious of letting it be 
known, and not much given to sudden loves 
or inspirations of sentiment. 

I had long had my ideal of what Mrs. John 
ought to be: a loving, sunshiny woman, who 
could appreciate and sympathize with her hus- 
band’s ambition, strengthen and assist his ener- 
getic efforts; break down the barriers of his 
reserve and pride, with the sunlight of love ; 
patient when he was slew in disclosure, quick 
to appreciate and respond when the revelation 
was made; this, and much more ought she to 
be. And how utterly dissimilar all this to the 
reality! Iwas sick with doubt and misgivings. 
But the at first almost latent suspicion that this 
marriage was not altogether of love, strength- 
ened mightily from the hour of its birth, and 
needed little to confirm it to belief. ~ 

I was weary of my own thoughts, and rising 
from my chair proceeded rapidly to make the 
necessary alterations in my toilet. 

As I was leaving my room, a succession of 
little shouts and shrill cries of delight floated 
up from below and arrested my steps, and 
then 1 remembered the probable cause of the 
commotion. For some time Colonel Scuda- 
more’s favorite cousin, Miss Vambourgh (whom 
a strange combination of circumstances had 
hitherto prevented from visiting the Hall), had 
been a promised and expected guest ; and only 
yesterday Katherine had received a note, say- 
ing she would be with us to-night. 

As the roll of the wheels on the gravel ceased, 
I remembered, with painful rapidity, that I 
had neglected the giving of important orders 
concerning Miss Vambourgh’s room, and scur- 
ried down the back stairway, with all possible 
haste, to the servant’s hall, where I was de- 
tained by my interesting conference some 
length of time, so that the great bell had 





wakened clanging echoes through the house, 
and all the family assembled in the supper- 
room ere I joined them. 

I paused a moment on the threshold to take 
in the scene. The lustrous light from the hang- 
ing lamps seemed quickened into a warmer, 
richer glow, as it glanced on and revealed the 
heavy carving of the panelled wails, from 
whence the long line of family portraits looked 
down on the extended table, resplendent with 
its polished china, glittering glass, and shining 
silver service, surrounded and adorned by an 
unbroken circle of living faces, so varied in 
their aspects and expression. A lively war. of 
wits, with the ladies’ flute-like laughter, and 
rolling, drum-like peals from the masculine 
eiement, chimed in pleasantly with the scene. 

I glanced rapidly around for the new comer, 
and soon discovered her, seated at the far end 
of the table, between Margaret and Katherine, 
and just opposite Tom, who always sat at his 
mother’s left; and then my gaze wandered 
no more, for eyes and heart were captivated 
by that single glance. Not that Amy Vam- 
bourgh’s beauty was so great, that was hardly 
the term; but a more thoroughly attractive 
face never existed. A loose, cloudy mass of 
dusky hair; a fair, soft face, with rather 
irregular features, and fresh, warm tints; lus- 
trous clear gray eyes, and a smile bewitching 
ia its sweetness. 

I feared she would think my manner bar- 
barous, I stared so persistently during all the 
progress of the meal; but I scarcely think she 
noticed this, for Miss Vambourgh was a con- 
siderable talker, and kept up an easy, deferen- 
tial chat with Margaret; a brisk volley of re- 
plies to all the children’s numerous questions ; 
a low, confidential talk with Katherine ; and a 
light, graceful banter with Colonel Scudamore, 
who was making constant allusions to a Cap- 
tain Norman, which she received lightly, and 
only laughed at; but her color deepened, and 
Katherine looked wise. Presently, wishing to 
know if all were as much impressed as myself, 
Iscanned the different faces, and lastly glanced 
up at Tom; but he looked very much as usual, 
and was evidently enjoying his waffle and 
steaks quite as much as the young lady’s con- 
versation. 

After supper we all scattered in various di- 
rections, most of the young folks adjourning 
to the moon-lit galleries, while to my lot fell 
the pleasant task of conducting our guest to 
her chamber. As we ascended the stairway, 
Frances passed us and went on to her room, 
carefully closing the door behind her. What 
was this for? Why didn’t she remain below 
with her husband and the young folks, or at 
least come and speak a word of welcome to our 
guest? 

Miss Vambourgh remarked, as we reached 
the landing, ‘‘ What a pretty, sad-looking little 
thing Mrs. John Crayton is! I don’t think 
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she looks at all like,a bride, so dreamy and 
listless. i am quite taken with her face; and 
what lovely hair she has! Do you know I 
fancy she sings beautifully? though Katherine 
says she does not, she disclaims all musical 
power; but, you know, persons are not always 
aware of gifts in their possession. There is 
much hidden gold, even in this age of pro- 
gress ;’’ with which sage observation we reached 
her room, and I threw open the door, disclosing 
as bright and cheery a nest as heart could 
desire. 

We had always entertained uch company 
at the Hall; felt a pardonable pride in keeping 
up its long-time reputation for comfortable 
elegance ; but Amy Vambourgh’s enthusiastic 
admiration for everything she saw or touched 
struck me as pleasantly as if it was quite 
novel. Everything was so exactly as it ought 
to be—so pretty, so charming. Yet her admi- 
ration was not at all affected or over-done; it 
seemed as natural as her breath. We grew 
quite confidential as we sat before the fire; I 
listening and responding, while she talked and 
brushed out the dark lengths of her hair. 

Amy had never a shade of formality about 
her, and we became firm friends directly, for 
her air of at-home-ness and confidence was 
irresistible. 
the little French clock on the mantle rang out 
nine quick climes ere the last. thick braid was 
pinned to its place on the pretty little head. 

**Nine o’clock! Indeed I had no idea it was 
so late! We ought to return to the parlor; 
but I am such a chatterbox, and you such a 
faithful listener, there’s no telling how long 
we would have talked but for that faithful 
little monitor. Iam quite ready though, now,” 
she continued, giving a finishing touch to the 
knot of ribbon at her throat, and shaking out 
a dainty handkerchief. ‘‘Would you mind— 
do you think it will do to step across to Mrs. 
John’s room and ask her to go down with us 
and help with the music?”’ 

I assented, very doubtful of the result; but 
Amy’s pleading was not easy to resist. 

“Mrs. Frances, pray don’t think of retiring ; 
but come down with us, and let’s have some 
real fine music. I play, and I know you sing, 
and I’m sure we shall get along nicely to- 
gether. Do come, won’t you?” 

Frances blushed, hesitated, and disclaimed ; 
while Amy begged, and finally carried her 
point. 

As we stood waiting for the former to touch 
up her hair, I heard a slight noise in the pas- 
sage, and, looking up, saw Tom had come out 
of his room and stood leaning against his door, 
with a curious expression on his face, a kind 
of amused admiration, which nothing in the 
slight circumstance warranted. He started as 
he caught my eye, and came forward, saying, 
lightly, as he passed :— 


We talked away so busily that | 








| 
| 
| 


| paniment. 
| skill; her execution so perfect, her taste so 





“You plead your case well, Miss Vam- 
bourgh.”’ 

She laughed, and blushed a little, too, as she 
answered :— 

“I didn’t know my ease had a judge. Won't 
you change characters and turn assistant’ 
Not in pleading, but musie. Mrs. Crayton is 
going to assist. Can’t you lend a tenor or 
bass ?”’ 

‘Should I grant your request, my conduct 
would be base, indeed, thus to change the de- 
lightful tenor of the evening’s recreation” — 
He stopped short and laughed outright, then 
apologized for his want of courtesy. ‘Pray 
excuse me! but the idea of my singing is so 
absurd. My torturous attempts many years 
ago have becomé a standing joke in the family. 
I will promise you a faithful and appreciative 
audience, however,” and he laughed once more 
as he walked away. 

We found quite an audience assembled when 


| we reached the parlor, and I hastened to 


ensconce myself in an easy-chair, and give 
myself up to thorough enjoyment, for I was 
extremely fond of music, and especially with 
a soft cushion to my head, and my feet tipped 
on an ottamon. Katherine sang Scotch songs 
and old-time ballads quite passably, while 
Frances lent a clear alto that was delicious in 
its effect, but no persuasion could induce her 
to sing alone. 

‘*T don’t think Frances does sing,’’ said John, 
presently, coming to the rescue; ‘‘though, in 


| fact, I didn’t know she could sing second.” 


Frances answered slowly and hesitatingly, 
as if-she spoke because forced to do so :— 

“T used to sing—some—that is, a little—a 
long time ago; but I gave it up.” 

She did not say when, but I thought I had 
the cue when, a little later, I heard her say, in 
a low aside, to her husband, “ You are fonder 
of simple music than you used to be. I remem- 
ber, the first time I ever met you, hearing you 
say you disliked nearly all parlor music, all 
amateur attempts ; they were pretentious and 
boring.” 

“Did 1?” he answered, carelessly, evidently 
oblivious to the connection. ‘I must have 
spoken in righteous haste, after hearing that 
Miss Hill, yon remember, who sang as if her 
sole object was to produce nervous fever or 
deafness. Then, too, that girl, the daughter 
of my landlady, who nearly wriggled off her 
seat at every line, and looked all the while as 
if she was going into spasms.”’ 

Amy, too, overheard the conversation, for 
she smiled as John concluded ; then a bright 


| little look flashed over her face, as if she had 


made a discovery, and she nodded to herself, 
all the while strumming Katherine’s accom- 
Amy’s playing was a marvel of 


fine, her touch so musical, soft, and distinct. 
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a NEW CHROMO FOR 1875. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays ir 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, 


A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 


The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 
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Encouraged by the success that has attended our premium 
feature the last two years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1875 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums. Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


“THE RESCUE,” = =: 


Which is given to our: advance-paying subscribers, is a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
proprietor of the Lapy’s Book. 





To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


We have made arrangements to send as extra premiums the 
following beautiful Chromos, according to the number of subscribers 
in the club they send us. 

“SUNDAY AFTERNOON.” 
“GOOD MORNING.” 
“GOOD EVENING.” 


There will be no disappointment attending the receipt of the 
Chromos by our subscribers, as they will all be printed and ready for 
delivery on the publication of the January number. 

The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 
of this page. 
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& To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘“‘ The 
Rescue”? and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos: ‘Sunday Afternoon,’’ ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘Good Evening.” 

= To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘“* The Rescue,” and, as an 
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g@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘“‘The Rescue,” ‘‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,’? Good Morning,’’ ana Good Evening.” 

g@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the ‘‘ Rescue,” or ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,” or ‘ aood Morning,” or ‘*‘ Good 
Evening.”’ : 

&@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have the Chromo ‘‘The Rescue,’”? mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for fromipe, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromios. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LapDy’s Book. 

&@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
le made to clubs at club rates. The LADY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the substriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
ur a DrArt on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-oflice Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added; which will pay the es the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. is is much cheaper tan if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, an 
will save »you all trouble, as you will noo Aa to take your Book from the post-office, 
maoering Fiat the postage has been paid. We ‘ose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 
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No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
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Miss Vambourgh’s first evening at the Hall 


was a delightful one to all concerned, and | 
| her white face. 


*twas midnight ere we dispersed. 


Frances was brighter than I had ever seen her. | 


She laughed and talked interestedly and well. 
I was surprised at the change, and so, I think, 
was John, for he turned around once and 
looked at her anxiously and listened intently 
while she described to Amy, in a bright, quick 
way, so fereign to her usual manner, an episode 
of her young ladyhood. He listened intently, 
and when at length, as Katherine made a noise 
toward adjournment, the old stiff expression 


came back, a keen look of pain passed over | 


her face. As Amy kissed her good-night, she 
whispered :— 


**] shall have my way yet, and make you | 


for 


sing—as you can! 

John and Tom, who were standing by, heard, 
and smiled; but the smiles were vastly dif- 
ferent. 


PART II. 
“The east is gray, 
The north is gray, 
And gray are the south and west; 
While the winds sob low, 
And the rain-tears flow 
O’er the sad earth’s dumb, dank breast.” 

Amy tattooed an accompaniment on the 
sounding panes, as she half-sung, half-recited 
the rhythmic lines so descriptive of the dark- 
some day ; for October with her flush of glory 
and pomp of pride, had fled affrighted from the 
sullen November, who, in quakerish garb of 
sere brown leaves, mourned her departure 
with wailing winds and overflowing clouds. 

“Do you all enjoy such days as much as I 
do?’ said Amy, presently, to the group assem- 
bled around the parlor fire. ‘I seareely know 
why, but from my earliest childhood such days 
have held a peculiar charm for me. They tre- 
ble, by contrast, the comfort and cheer of in- 
door life,’’ she continued, with a quick glance 
around the apartment so eloquent of tasteful 
comfort and elegant luxury. ‘Then if you’re 
inclined to conversation, the patter of the rain- 
drops is an able assistant, filling up so nicely 
all awkward gaps and pauses; while if you de- 
sire only silence and repose, what effective 
music to lull you to sleep !”’ 

Katherine laughed in reply, but Mrs. John 
spoke quickly, almost sharply :— 

** And I, on the contrary, detest more than I 
can express, such days. I have such a miser- 
able confined, pent-up feeling, as of a weary 
prisoner.” 

A great flood of rompassion rushed through 
Amy’s heart, as she looked at the speaker. 
Frances was certainly looking quite ill this 
morning. The rounded contour of her face 


was rapidly changing to something quite dif- 
ferent ; her large eyes seemed to grow larger 
VoL. X0.—9 


each day, and great shadows to deepen their 
tints, while a nervous color came and went in 


The girl's strong liking for the young wife 
had strengthened into a warm friendship dur- 
ing the month of their acquaintance, and the 
one mote in the sunlight of her visit to the 
Hall was the strange, intangible sadness of 
the pretty Frances, who fully returned her 
eager interest and love. But never a word or 
question concerning the uncomfortable state 
of affairs had passed between the friends, for 
Amy’s great delicacy sealed her lips where 
Frances evidently desired silence; but her 
| sympathy and love grew and deepened all the 
while, and a great longing took possession of 
her soul for the power to insert her active fin- 
gers into the tangled skein of her friend’s hap- 
piness and remove the difficult knot; for her 
keen observation had already taught her that 
Doctor John was an equal sufferer, though his 
stronger nature and insurmountable pride came 
to the rescue, and served as a mask for the real 
condition of things. 

Miss Vambourgh was observant to a nicety 
of degree, intensely discriminating, with true 
womanly instinct, and exquisitely sympathe- 
tic, for certain forms of sorrow are the moulds 
where our sympathies are refined to that inde- 
scribably unselfish and pliable state so nearly 
akin to the instincts of Eden. Such sorrows 
had been hers. 

She marvelled greatly, therefore, at the blind- 
ness of the family, who seemed so faintly to 
discern the haze in the atmosphere, so feebly 
to grasp the true idea of things. All save one, 
and though there had been total silence on the 
subject between them (passiveness would be 
the better word), there is a ‘‘silence more elo- 
quent than words,’ and now, as quick trains 
of thought and numerous plans formed in her 
mind, and flashed in shifting lights from those 
clear windows of her soul, her wonderful eyes, 
she turned instinctively to meet Tom Crayton’s 
gaze, which told her, first, that he divined, ap- 
| preciated, and coincided with her hopes and 
| schemes; secondly, something more and differ- 
| ent, which made her long lashes droop, and a 
| new light kindle behind their shadowy screen ; 
| but she spoke immediately in her usual tone, 
| though an eager listener might have detected 
| a certain ringing undertone of gladness, as of 
| the sound of distant bells borne on the wind. 
| ‘Here is one thing at least on which we 
| don’t agree, but I’m going to make a convert 
of you; ‘tis only that your mood coincides with 
| the day, and to be thoroughly agreeable there 
| must be opposite, so the first step isto win you 

to a different mood. Come with me to the 
| Music-room and let us see what assistance the 
| divine muse will render in this time of need.’’ 
| The tones were lightly bantering, but there 
| was a sort of entreaty in her face not easy to 
resist, and Frances looked a shade less weary 
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as Amy grasped her hands and led her from 
the room. 

The music-room had been a daily resort for 
them both since Amy’s arrival, and she had 
Jong since discovered that her instinct had been 
most true to nature when it taught her that 
Frances was a born vocalist, for she sung with 
an ease and sweetness that, while it did not at 
all surprise, wholly delighted her sole auditor ; 
for it was only after much and ingenious ques- 
tioning and entreaty she had discovered as 
much, and the former made silence the only 
condition on which she granted the favor. 

The cause of all this was, as Amy well knew, 
that random remark of her husband's during 
their earliest acquaintance concerning ‘‘ama- 
teurs and parlor vocalists being ‘mistakes ;’ ”’ 
when Frances had turned with disgust from 
her favorite pastime, and though Amy argued 
and reasoned, and reasoned and ‘argued, Mrs. 
Crayton lent a stony ear, and Amy could only 
hope that chance would reveal the silver secret, 
which was not at all probable, as the music- 
room (owing to a fancy of Doctor Crayton’s 
that the echoes there were finer than elsewhere) 
was situated in the long east wing of the build- 
ing, which was seldom used. 

As they traversed the lengthy corridors, Amy 
chattered away without waiting for replies, and 
when their destination was reached, and the 
door closed, proceeded to ensconce her friend 
in a great, easy chair, tipped her feet on a soft 
ottoman, soaked her own dainty bit of linen- 
cambrie in eau de Cologne and laid it over the 
tlirobbing temples, and placing a tiny vinai- 
grette in her hand, bade her, in tones softly 
imperious, to go to sleep. 

‘*You have a wretched headache, and music 
and slumber will best exorcise the evil spirit, 
so you may as well close your eyes at once, for 
I’m going to play till you do.” 

Frances smiled her thanks, but they must 
have been sufficiently expressive, for Amy 
kissed again and again the tremulous mouth, 
atter which she assumed her position as en- 
chantress at the organ. 

For the next hour strains such as we seldom 
hear save jn dreams, strains seeming almost 
human in their passion, their depth, their ex- 
quisite tenderness, floated from the instrument 
and echoed softly through the room. And the 
desired effect was obtained, for on at last look- 
ing around, Amy saw that her listener was 
listening no longer. Her breath came gently, 
evenly, as in sound siumber, her white eyelids 
drooped till the curled lashes rested on her 
cheek, where the feverish flush had given place 
to a delicate rose-tint, while one white hand, 





on whick glistened the broad marriage band, | 
was thrown above her head and rested among | 


the soft meshes of her hair. 
Amy sat still as a mouse, and gazed till the 
tears came, at the lovely, delicate face, so pa- 


thetic even in slumber, when there came a | 


i 


quick, decided rap at the door. With an anx- 
ious glance at the undisturbed sleeper, she rose 
and opened the door. Doctor John Crayton, 
booted, hatted, spurred, evidently equipped for 
a ride, stood at the threshold. 

Amy smiled at his look of wonderment, as 
she motioned him to be quiet. 

**Isn’t Frances here?’’ he enquired, in a low 
voice, mistaking her manner. “I am unex- 
pectedly compelled to ride to F , Sixteen 
miles, to see a patient of my father’s, and 
wished to”— 

‘* And wished to see and say good-by to your 
wife,”’ she finished for him, as he paused. 
‘Frances had a headache, Doctor Crayton, 
and has just fallen asleep, but J can waken 
her if you think best,’’ and she was moving 
back into the room; but he caught her dress, 
and said, eagerly :— 

“No, no; if she’s sleeping, pray do not 
waken her; I can leave a note, which I will 
beg you to deliver. Will you trust me to step 
in and write it here; I will be very careful?” 

She nodded assent, and discreetly stepped 





‘out into the passage, smiling amusedly at 


his little subterfuge to gain entrance into the 
room, though she tried industriously to be in- 
terested in her own thoughts, and hummed 
softly a bar or two of an old song, her honor- 
able ears caught a word now and then from 
within. 

‘““My pale darling, my own love, Heaven 
knows I hoped to make you happy!’ Thena 
soft kiss on the white forehead, and Doctor 
John made his appearance, looking his usual 
reserved, stiff self, as he handed her a slip of 
white paper, and said, courteously :— 

‘*Miss Vambourgh, you are an excellent 
garde. Frances looks much better for your 
care; please give her this when she wakes,”’’ 
and raising his hat, he moved noiselessly away. 

Half an hour later Frances woke. 

“Is your head quite relieved?” asked Amy, 
crossing to her side. 

“Yes; oh, yes, altogether. I’ve had a splen- 
did nap.” She spoke brightly, and looked much 
improved. ‘Ab, Amy, I had the sweetest 
dream. I thought my mother—she has been 
dead ten years, you know—came to my side 
and kissed me again and again; and her touch 
on my hair was so soft, but ’twas the strangest 
thing, I could not see her at all, only felt her 
touch and heard her voice.” 

Amy did not reply at once; she was trying 
to decide whether or not she had best destroy 
the happy delusion, and tell Mrs. Crayton 
who had been there, when Frances continued, 
lightly :— 

**T really think I shall have to advocate the 
woman’s rights movement after all my holy 
horror; you ought to be a physician.” 

‘*What marvellous cure has Miss Vambourgh 
effected ?” said a voice which made both ladies 
start, and one blush hotly. 
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Tom Crayton had entered unperceived, and 
stood leaning agaiast the mantle. 

“‘I knocked once or twice, but you paid no 
heed, so I came in without ceremony.” 

‘Behold in me an answer to your question,” 
said Frances, going back to his opening re- 
marks, while Amy rose and handed her hus- 
band’s note, remarking, relevantly :— 

‘‘Doctor Crayton left unexpectedly, while 
you were asleep, for F , to see a patient, 
and begged me to deliver this, his farewell, I 
suppose.’”’ 

** Doctor Crayton gone, and to F ! why 
it’s a real journey, and on suchaday! Why 
did not you waken me?”’ she cried, almost ab- 
ruptly. 

“Simply because he would not allow it; and 
I admired his discretion, and so does Mr. Tom, 
I am sure,” answered Amy, coolly. She felt 
her cheeks were sufficiently cool, her eyes suf- 
ficiently under control now, to face even Tom’s 
keen surveillance. 

“Bah! Why was she so foolish? What was 
Tom Crayton’s voice, or anything he said, that 
she should flush up like a school-girl at his 
presence?’’ so she turned resolutely around, 
and faced him with an enviably impassive 
countenance. 
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‘“Most certainly I do,’ he responded; but | 
his tone convinced her he was not thinking at | 


all of what he said, and then off he marched to 
the east window. 

“Social, I declare!’’ muttered Miss Vam- 
bourgh, with a toss of her head, and compress- 
ing her red lips firmly. 

Mrs. John looked up with the first real smile 
Amy had ever seen there, brightening her face. 

“Why, how forbidding you look, mon amie! 
As stern as a grenadier! Is it because you 
have cured your sole patient, and have no oth- 
ers on whom to display your skill? Ah! I 
proclaim your ability again and again, if that 
is any consolation. I begin to think even a 
rainy day is quite endurable.”’ 

Amy looked at her curiously. This light 
chitchat came from a lightened heart, indepen- 
dent of physical causes or comfort. Evidently 
the note she held in her hand had something 
to do with her altered mood. 


rising. 
up my letters, or bring them, which would be 
much better ; that is, if you have nothing more 
interesting to do,’’ with a glance towards the 
figure at the window. 

Amy’s answer was equivocal. 
scornfully, but her eyes looked expectant. 

“Miss Vambourgh, are you petrified, deaf, 
or angry?” 

Tom looked puzzled and amused at once; 
Amy started, and colored brightly. 

‘‘{—I—what have I done?” 

“Only gazed at the fire, as if you were read- 
ing your whole future therein; while I have 





isl 
tried vainly three times to arouse you to the 
consciousness that there was a poor fellow- 
mortal waiting eagerly to be entertained.” 

His dro}! expression was not to be withstood, 
and Amy laughed heartily, with no shadow of 
dignity in the sunshine of her face. For the 
next two hours, conversation came readily 
enough in the east room, broken now and then 
by delicious little silences, savoring naught of 
stiffness or constraint ; but full of vague, un- 
definable meaning to the two at the windows ; 
while the pitter-patter, pitter-patter of the 
falling rain mingled musically with the sough- 
ing of the wind. 

Amy’s beauty was something quite striking 
to-day. Her dusky hair, slightly loosened 
from its pins, stood out like a cloud around 
her soft face ; her eyes, resplendently dreamy, 
mistily luminous, drooped, half hidden by the 
white, heavily-fringed lids; the delicate lips, 
scarlet and tremulous, expressed a thousand 
varying emotions; while the fitful color, in its 
ebb and flow, would have enchanted and mad- 
dened an artist. 

At length, after one of these passive states, 
Tom Crayton looked up, with a strangely set 
face and resolute manner. Amy dared not 
look, after the first glance; but gazed stead- 
fastly out at the brown rolling hills, half hid- 
den by the drifting, misty rain. 

“T have always believed confidently in the 
bravery of ny nature; but for the first time in 
my life I find I am, after all, but a pitiful 
coward. You know, you must know, just 
what I’m going to say, just what I have to 
tell you; but, woman-like, your face and mau- 
ner have been alike baffling. Amy,” and a 
wondrous tenderness stole into and thrilled 
along the chords of his voice, “Amy, l’— 

On what tiny pivots turn the balance wheels 
of our happiness or misery! Unconscious 
Mrs. Scudamore walked into the room, and in- 
terrupted these two with the announcement 
of dinner and the arrival of the mail, while 
she counted out the letters. 

“Two letters,’ she began, “‘for you, Tom.” 

IIe glanced at them savagely, and muttered 
something not at all to the point, and not ex- 


; actly handsome. 
“T am going to my room now,” she said, | 


‘Please, when the mail comes, send | 


She smiled | 


“Two for Frances, Amy; and one for you.”’ 

Miss Vambourgh blushed painfully, Tom 
scowled blackly at the wall, and Katherine 
smiled obtusely, as the girl reached her hand 
for the unlucky letter. 

“Ah! ’tis easy to discern the fire by the 
smoke ;” and Mrs. Scudamore laughed, as if 


| her remark had been elegant, which it was 


not. 
this morning. 
you winking and blinking at me for? 


‘*T had a short note from the poor fellow 
Why, child, what on earth are 
Ah! 


| true, I had forgotten Tom; but—he—he’s a 
| splendid confidant.’ 





The splendid confidant was at this moment 
kicking viciously at the smouldering logs on the 
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hearth, and failed to second his sister’s asser- 
tion. 

Katherine must have been barbarous or blind 
this morning, for she stumbled on: ‘1 dare 
say he did not expect me to tell you of his note 
to me; but ’tis no matter, for it only confirmed 
me in my opinion of him; and if you don’t 
answer that letter as it deserves, I shall believe 
you ’re demented.” 

“Which L’m positive you are,’’ thought 
Amy, wrathfully ; but she dared not trust her 
voice to speak ; she knew ’twas full of tears, 

Katharine’s last was the lacking feather to 


the girl’s weight of indignation, and finding | 


speech impossible, and the tears not to be re- 


strained, she turned to leave the room; but | 


not before Tom had faced around, with an im- 
passive face and a queer smile, savoring of 
viciousness. 

“Oh! 1 was going to tell you, Miss Vam- 
bourgh, when Katherine kindly interrupted us 
with the letters—something—a fact—of which 
you may not be ignorant, but deserving of 
even your consideration; namely, that our 
neighbor, Colonel Marle, has fallen a desperate 
victim to your charms. Allow me to suggest 
that he has the recommendation of the al- 
mighty dollar.” 

Amy fairly threw back her reply: ‘‘ Many 
thanks for this desirable information, of which 
I was in pitiable ignorance. Since you are so 
kind as to suggest and advise, I will consider 
the matter ;’? and she swept past them down 
the hall, every fold of her dress rustling with 
indignation. 

“What a lovely color that dress of Amy’s 
is!’ remarked Katharine, interestingly, and to 
the point. 

“Can't see it,’’ quoth Tom. 

“Bah, Tom! That’s because you have no 
taste. You are so queer!’ 

“Am I? Well, L’ll admit it; I do feel 
deucedly queer just now.”’ 

‘“‘ And I verily believe you ’ve infected Amy. 
Inever knew her toactsostrangely. Although 
she gave no decided encouragement to Captain 
Norman, I’m sure she likes him, and he’s a 
splendid match for any girl. But she looked 
very oddly just now; half angry and terribly 
confused ; however, I suppose that was owing 
to your presence.”’ 

‘‘ Doubtless,’’ he answered, dryly. 

‘““You are partial to brevity in your replies, 
I must say ; and, gracious me! you don’t look 
at all like yourself.” 

‘Probably I look as I feel. I have a split- 
ting headache, and it always makes me con- 
foundedly irritable. Beso good as to tell Peter, 
when the coffee is served, to bring a cup to my 
room.”’ 

““Yes, yes, and do lie down; you’re very 
pale. I’ll send Peter at once with the coffee. 


Isn’t there something else you will take?” 
‘“No, quiet is all I need; and say, Kate, 





| don’t let mother or anybody come up; I’m 
going to sleep.’’ 


PART IIL 


‘* TrMEs change, and we change with them.’’ 
’Tis only afternoon of the same day, but the 
mental atmosphere at Crayton Hall seems to 
have undergone a radical alteration. The par- 
lor, library, and all the lower rooms have a 
lonely, deserted air. 

Dick is wandering aimlessly about whittling 
| a stick and trying to whistle; his boon com- 

panions, Pris and No, having deserted him to 
while away the rainy afternoon with a novel 
| in the east attic; while the ceaseless drip, drip, 

from the eaves, forbids all thought of riding or 
out-door sports. 

“If Tom was any manner of account,” mut- 
tered Dick, disconsolately, ‘She might help a 
fellow get rid of the time; but he was so deuced 
stiff and lofty when I went up stairs awhile 
ago, I’d be afraid to try him again. By Jupi- 
ter, there he goes now!” as a dripping, dismal 
figure on horseback passed the window and 
disappeared down the avenue. ‘What is he 
up tonow? I’ll find out from mother.” But 
Mrs. Craytom was fast asleep on her sofa, and 
even Aunt Fane sat nodding over the fire. 
‘*Plaguey stupid house!’ growled Dick; then 
a bright idea seemed to strike him. ‘I know 
_what 1’1] do; it ’ll serve him right for being so 
like a bear,’’ and off he darted. 

Up stairs it was scarcely more cheerful. 
Frances was sobbing like a tired child, in a 
great arm-chair before the bright, open stove, 
clutching tightly in her handsa letter and note, 
the last the one written by her husband in the 
morning ; "twas brief but expressive. 





My Dear FRANCEs: I am cbliged to leave 
hurriedly for F ; came to tell you good-by, 
but found you sleeping and looking wretched- 
ly. My wife, what is the matter? have you 
ceased to love and trust me, as I am some- 
times tempted to think? Ihave been too proud 
to force your confidence ; besides, I have been 
greatly troubled by news from C , but 
feared to tell you, and thereby add to your dis- 
comfort. Dear love, it need not affect us if 
love remains. I return late to-night. 

Devotedly, JOHN C. CRAYTON. 


The letter, a lengthy epistle, in a nervous 
hand, bore the C post-mark. We will 
glance at an extract :— 











“I scarcely know, my child, how to broach 
the painful subject of my letter; but there is 
no good in postponement, and soon or late you 
must hear all. The Street Bank, in 
which, as you know, my entire fortune (as well 
as John’s handsome earnings, placed there by 
my advice) was deposited, has utterly failed ! 
This happened about three weeks since; but 
John begged that you should not be informed 
at once, as you were not at all well. He has 
behaved most nobly through it all; bearing 
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cheerfully his great loss, and seeming only on 
your account to regret the disastrous circum- 
stance. His letters have been the greatest as- 
sistance and comfort to me, and I more than 
ever realize, my Frances, that Heaven has given 
you a mighty gift, a noble, honest friend in 
your husband.” ° 

Amy, with forced, ghost-like brightness on 
her white face, sat beside her friend, endeavor- 
ing to administer the needed consolation while 
receiving Frances’ssobbing confidences. "Twas 
easy now for the girl, with the few key-notes 
of knowledge thus obtained, to read backwards 
the rumpled page of the last month’s unhap- 
piness. Frances, the spoiled darling of a wid- 
owed father, suspicious and slightly exacting, 
had, a few days after her marriage, been regaled, 
from the lips of a bosom friend, with items and 
information regarding an early attachment of 
Doctor John’s, from which, according to the 
fair gossip, rumor reported he had never re- 
covered. This, though coldly and disdainfully 
received by the young wife, had, nevertheless, 
sunk deep into her jealous heart, and receiv- 
ing, as she believed, confirmation from the 
remembrance of a thousand of her husband’s 
quondam speeches concerning his ambition for 
future greatness and wealth during their brief 
engagement, had impressed her with the wild 
belief that his marriage with her proceeded 
solely from mercenary motives. The result 
was easily predicted, her apathetic coldness 
inevitably chilling all expression of John’s un- 
demonstrative though deeply sincere love, and 
thereby deepening and increasing each day her 
own wayward fears. 

Thus matters stood when the financial crash 
overwhelmed Doctor John in a fresh sea of 
trouble, doubling ten-fold his air of harassed 
abstraction and proud reserve (his mask for 
heavy grief), while Frances nearly sobbed 
her life away encouraging her weary doubts. 
Heartily and bitterly the poor child now be- 
wailed her weak, almost wicked, folly. 

‘Ah, Amy, I don’t deserve any forgiveness 
at his hands. 
wife than—than—a cat.’’ Frances was much 
too troubled to hunt far for a simile, and proba- 


bly the sight of the purring Maltese on the rug | 
at her feet suggested the handsome compari- | 


son. ‘And oh, how shall I ever, ever confess 
my hateful, despicable weakness? John is so 
proud in his loving integrity.”’ 

*“ Aye, sweet, but noble and generous in his 
pride,’’ whispered Amy, passing her hand ea- 


ressingly over the tumbled head buried on her | 


shoulder. ‘Only be your straightforward, 


simple self, dear Frances, and ’twill all come | 


right at once; and oh, bury speedily, in a 
sealed grave, doubting suspicion and distrust, 
they are so prolific of all sorts of trouble ;’’ and 
Amy’s long-drawn breath was the wail, that 


Iam no more worthy to be his | 


petting, Frances was reduced to a comparative 
state of quiescence, and the girl felt free to 
withdraw to her own apartment, for she sorely 
longed for solitude and rest. When at last 
stretched on her couch, with only the crackling 
of the fire and dismal drip of the rain breaking 
the dark stillness, the long pent-up tears had 
full vent, while Amy marvelled that she had 
ever considered such a day endurable. 


Midnight! the great hall clock rang out the 
brazen chimes, and startled Amy from her 
troubled slumber. A strange, unearthly pre- 
sentiment of evil lay with a dull pain at her 
heart; and springing from the bed she walked 
to the window to quiet her nerves by a draught 
of fresh night air; but no calm, dark stillness 
greeted her. Instead, a long, dazzling line of 
light met her eyes, and fell over the grass and 
across the shrubbery, while a red glow blazedin 
the sky above. Almost simultaneously a voice, 
which she recognized, and which stilled for a 
moment the throbbings of her heart, rang out 
on the silent night. 

‘Fire! fire! Merciful heavens! will no one 
open the door?” 

Swift as a floating mist she sped down the 
back stairway and opened a side door, and 
while Doctor John Crayton and Dick rushed 
by, she turned, with a strange calm at her 
heart, toward the figure still pausing on the 
threshold. 

“*Tis in the east attic, I think,” she said, in 
a clear, distinct voice, and looked in his face, 
which the reflected gleams showed quite plain- 
ly. She read something there, for the next mo- 
ment she rested in his arms, half suffocated by 
their close embrace. “Ah, Tom, promise me 
you ’I] be careful’’—a quick ‘‘ My darling! my 
darling! Heaven shield you from harm!’ and 
she was once more alone, feeling equal for any 
and everything. 

Soon all was bustle, confusion, and shrieks! 
In ten minutes time all the ladies were assem- 
bled on the front gallery ; and this done, the 
| gentlemen rushed back to assist the large 
crowd of neighbors and servants, gathered like 
a lightning flash, to do battle with the destruc- 
tive fiend, already making rapid strides; for 
the rain had some time ago ceased falling, and 
a slight wind came from the east. Frances, 
borne in her husband’s arms, was the last ad- 
| dition to the group in front, and Pris uttered a 

slight scream as her brother deposited his light 
| burden on the floor at her side, and motioned 
| her to hold the pretty head. 
“Where is Miss Vambourgh?” he inquired, 
| breathlessly, and searcely waiting for her re- 
| ply, he darted off once more. He found Amy 
working like a Trojan at the great yard pump, 








filling buckets almost as rapidly as they could 


when whispered is only a sigh, as if she by bit- | be carried off by a detachment of the workmen. 


ter experience knew something of this grief. 
At length by dint of counsel, argument, and 


The fire, owing to a merciful Providence, 
| could not have been long at work when dis- 
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covered, and though the i increasing wind ope- 

rated against the mighty efforts made to subdue 
it, it was even now beginning to show signs 
of abatement, and hope began to spring up 
in every breast. 

““Miss Amy, won’t you go to Frances? She 
seems overcome with excitement and fright, 
and I dare not stay; I am needed yonder,” 
and off Doctor John dashed ere she could 
answer. 

The stubborn flames, as if loath to give up | 
strife, blazed up with a last fitful brightness, 
as he climbed through one of the numerous 
skylights and on to the roof; but Amy had | 
eyes for but one tall figure, foremost in th 
rank of workers. 

An hour later all alarm from the fire be- | 
longed to the past, but a fresh trouble had | 
risen in the anxious hearts. John, in descend- 





considerable distance, severely bruising his 
side, and dislocating his ankle. ’*Twas a 
strange group, huddled together in the parlor, 
by three in the morning, all too excited to | 
think of sleep; the ladies in their long floating 
wrappers and unconfined tresses, each having 
a special experience to relate of his or her 
daring and presence of mind. 

Dick, to his infinite delight, was exalted to 
quite a hero’s position in the eyes of Pris and 
No, whose afternoon exploits in the attic (they 


@ | as Katherine looked incredulous. 
| indeed I had not! 





Kamschatka for Paradise. Don’t you applaud 
the wisdom of my course ?”’ 

The face looked reproving, deprecating, de- 
lighted, and lovely, all at once. There ’s no 
venturing to say what Tom’s next demonstra- 
tion Would have been, had he not been inter- 
rupted here by Katherine’s voice at his elbow:— 

“Tom, you are the most deceitful wretch in 
existence! To think I should have been so 
| blind all this time, and worrying Amy’s life 
away? Amy, why were you sofoolish? Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

‘Indeed, dear Katherine, I had nothing to 
tell;’’ and Amy’s mouth dimpled beautifully 
**T had not, 
I knew nothing myself.”’ 

‘Bah!’ interrupted Tom. ‘ You witch, tell 
| that to the marines. You knew only too well 
the tremendous state of my tremulous heart. 


ing from the roof, had slipped, and fallen a Is was 5 who was in such tailing dachnees. 


had built a large fire, and neglected to extin- | 
guish it) were supposed to be the cause of all | 


the mischief. 
‘*For, after all, I was the first one that saw 


it,’’ coneluded Dick, finishing up a long ora- | 


tion; and his mother smiled, for he spoke as 
if he had discovered a gold mine. ‘Would 
you believe it, mother? Tom (I went after 
him yesterday evening, you know, just to see 
what he was up to) went to A to secure 
a seat in to-morrow’s stage.”’ 





Dick was again gratified by the commotion | 
his announcement created. There was a uni- | 


versal outcry :— 

‘In to-morrow’s stage? 
Why, Tom, what on earth does it mean? 
Dick, you’re chaffing. Of course, Tom wasn’t 


going without telling us, or saying something | 


about it.” 

The subject of these remarks bore the bat- 
tery of questioning eyes unflinchingly as a 
veteran. 

“Don’t be alarmed, good friends and kin- 
dred. I am not going to bid you a long fare- 
well just now, though I did think a little of 
going to Kamschatka.”’ 

Again there was-an astonished and incredu- 
lous outery, and under cover of the confusion 
and noise Tom leaned towards a bright, blush- 
ing face, half hidden by a great chair, and 
whispered, softly :— 

‘“‘Sweetheart, I have decided to exchange 


Tom going off! | 





Aye, Kate, don’t look hurt, for you assisted 
wonderfully in blinding me yourself.” 

“Did 1? Well, it was because I was so com- 
| plete ly in the dark.”’ 

‘What an interesting mystery hung over the 
whole affair!’ laughed Tom. 

‘‘ And Captain Norman,”’ said Katherine. 

“Hang Captain Norman! No, no. Poor 
wretch! feast him, toast him, give him all pos- 
sible compensation, for from the depths of my 
heart I pity him. What is life worth to him 
now ?” 

‘Ah, Tom, hush! pray hush!’ cried Amy, 
with scarlet cheeks. ‘‘ You are too foolish ; 
and look! they are all watching us.’ 

‘I can’t be surprised at that. I only marvel 
that they can ever look at anything else.”’ 


Looking into the parlor at Crayton Hall next 
morning, one would never have believed that 
the previous night had been so trying and ter- 
rible a time. The sunshine, looking brighter 
and fresher than ever for yesterday’s rain, fell 
in long, slanting lines through the tall French 
windows, glinting with clear radiance over the 
green, fragrant stands of hot-house plants, 
with here and there a rich blaze of crimson or 
glimmer of white blossoms; on the soft, rich 
carpet, the tinted pictures ; and freshening into 
new glory the ladies’ bright tresses and flutter- 
ing ribbons. Doctor John, in dressing-gown 
and slippers, reclined at full length on an easy 
couch; but his face and manner belied his 
character of invalid; both so fresh, energetic, 
and full of interest. Mrs. Frances, in a lovely 
white morning gown, with innumerable fluted 
frills, and a pale blue ribbon, binding her wavy 
wealth of sunlit hair, looked radiantly happy, 
and I may add without extravagance, radiantly 
lovely. Aunt Fane, with a queer, mystified 
face, whispered to Amy, who sat by :— 

‘““What in the world has changed John’s 
wife so? Why, she is a little beauty, and I 
scarcely thought her pretty before ; and now’’— 
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Aunt Fane started when Joln’s voice inter- 
rupted her. 

““What’s that you are saying, auntie? I 
thought I heard my name circulating in that 
sentence.” 


Aunt Fane looked as if she scarcely knew | 


what to reply ; so Amy came to the rescue and 
answered for her :— 
‘*What vanity you men have! 


indirectly. But, after all, you gain reflected 
honor by her compliment to the beauty of Mrs. 
John.”’ 

“Eh? Do you hear that, Frances? ‘ Vanity 
of these men!’ ‘reflected honor!’ Miss Amy, 
you have the grace of candor, and my wife sits 
quietly by and submits to this slander; but 
I’ll return good for evil, and briefly state that 
I forgive the handsome compliments to me, 


for the sake of the truth contained in your last | 


words. I fully agree with Aunt Fane in her 
ideas of beauty; and, after all, the honor is 
half mine, for the beauty and I are one.”’ 

His teasing laugh was smothered by Frances, 
looking prettier than ever for her hot blushes, 
for she laid her hand peremptorily over his 
mouth, and shook her head, trying to look dig- 
nified and reproving. John spoke again when 
he sueceeded in transferring the little white 
hand from his mouth to his broad, brown 
palm, where it rested in a caressing clasp :— 

“Miss Amy, Frances tells me you are an 
excellent mentor; and, indeed, I think we 
have both profited by your counsel; so you 
must enlighten me as to the best mode of 
recompense. Shall it be a box of bon-bons, a 
jar of prunes, a hint to Captain Norman, ora 
warning to my presumptuous brother? You 
see, being only a man, I am not fully up to the 
wishes of the other sex.”’ 

“Ah, John, you must hush! You’re too 
absurd !" cried Frances, struggling with laugh- 
ter, but feeling reproved by Amy’s confusion. 

Tom, with his usual sang froid, crossed the 
room towards the latter, and, leaning against 
the mantle in his favorite position, said, with 
lazy nonchalance :— 

‘* Allow me to make a suggestion. Give the 
bon-bons to Miss Vambourgh, the prunes to 
Frances, keep in reserve the hint for the cap- 
tain, and deliver at once your warning to me.”’ 

‘*Who said anything about you, pray?’ ex- 
claimed John, »pening wide his eyes with pre- 
tended astonisnment. ‘I, of course, alluded 
to Dick, and his presumptuous request to Miss 
Vambourgh for a lock of her hair.’?” Manner 
and voice were wholly absurd, and all felt re- 
lieved by their hearty laugh. ‘‘ But, indeed, 
Miss Amy,” resumed irrepressible Doctor John, 


“T believe I have made a fatal mistake, after | 
all; for I have strong suspicions that he has | 
asked for much more than poor Dick; but if | 


you look with such lenient eyes on the culprit, 
how can Linterfere. But I suppose love covers 





She was not | 
alluding to you personally, Doctor John; only | 





a multitude of sins, presumption among the 


| number.’’ 


‘‘Sweetheart, tell him, though love pardons 
presumption, friendship does not impudence,”’ 
whispered Tom, audibly. ° 

‘But sisterly kindness may,” rejoined his 
brother, laughing. 

‘*Frances,’’ cried Amy, desperately, ‘‘do 
silence this interesting dialogue with a song!” 

‘Yes, Frances,” said her husband, with an 
entire change of manner, ‘‘ you owe it to all 
present, for having so long buried your tal- 
ent;” then, in a lower tone, “Do you know I 
once, in my mad suspicion, feared you were 
pining for a public life, and perbaps preparing 


| for the opera once, one of those times when 1 
| heard you by stealth in the music-room? Darl- 
ing, I’m not haunted by fear of any sort now, 


and you must not be so selfish.” 

**Of course I sha’n’t. I shall love, above all 
things, to sing now, since you care for it, and 
for me,” she added, wickedly, and rose and 
walked at once to the piano; and when several 
songs in her clearest, richest voice Had floated 
through the room, she read her triumph, not 
more in the eager, astonished, admiring group 
around the instrument, than in her husband's 
intense, expressive face. 


—_—_ >> -—- 


LOVE’S TRUST. 
I WOULD not have the breath of blame 
Breathed for a moment on the name 
Of one I had called friend; 
What once my heart for truth receives, 
Forever after it believes, 
And trusteth to the end. 


And what though tempest’s clouds arise, 
There’s still a rainbow in the skies 
That must relight the gloom; 
And though for me the flowers are dead, 
Around some newer one they ‘ll shed 
A beauty and perfume. 


For when to friendship, love, or hope, 
The heart its secret chambers ope, 
The portals firmly close; 
There sanctified and safe within, 
And purified trom taint of sin, 
Those early dreams repose. 
Though I might wake the germ of love, 
And yet not its fulfilment prove, 
I should regret it never ; 
’Tis better to have dreamed a dream 
Than that our life a turbid stream, 
Should flow on dark forever. 


Seldom the hand that plants the shoot 
Gathers the fully ripened fruit, 
Or notes its glad profusion ; 
Yet, while upon time’s tide we float, 
Where first we launched love’s little boat 
Is life’s most bright illusion. 


—_o-o-—— —t:*~*~—~—C—S 


A CREDULOUS person is like a pitcher—borne 
by the ears, empty of itself, but apt to hold 
whatsoever is put into it. 
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as Amy grasped her hands and led her from | quick, decided rap at the door. With an anx. 


the room. 

The music-room had been a daily resort for 
them both since Amy’s arrival, and she had 
long since discord that her instinct had been 


| 


most true to nature when it taught her that | 


Frances was a born vocalist, for she sung with | 


an ease and sweetness that, while it did not at 
all surprise, wholly delighted her sole auditor ; 
for it was only after much and ingenious ques- 
tioning and entreaty she had discovered as 
much, and the former made silence the only 
condition on which she granted the favor. 

The cause of all this was, as Amy well knew, 
that random remark of her husband’s during 
their earliest acquaintance concerning ‘‘ama- 
teurs and parlor vocalists being ‘mistakes ;’ ”’ 
when Frances had turned with disgust from 
her favorite pastime, and though Amy argued 
and reasoned, and reasoned and ‘argued, Mrs, 
Crayton lent a stony ear, and Amy could only 
hope that chance would reveal the silver secret, 
which was not at all probable, as the music- 
room (cewing to a fancy of Doctor Crayton’s 
that the echoes there were finer than elsewhere) 
was situated in the long east wing of the build- 
ing, which was seldom used. 

As they traversed the lengthy corridors, Amy 
chattered away without waiting for replies, and 
when their destination was reached, and the 
door closed, proceeded to ensconce her friend 
in a great, easy chair, tipped her feet on a soft 
ottoman, soaked her own dainty bit of linen- 
cambrie in eau de Cologne and laid it over the 
throbbing temples, and placing a tiny vinai- 
grette in her hand, bade her, in tones softly 
imperious, to go to sleep. 

**You have a wretched headache, and music 
and slumber will best exorcise the evil spirit, 
so you may as well close your eyes at once, for 
I’m going to play till you do.” 

Frances smiled her thanks, but they must 
have been sufficiently expressive, for Amy 
kissed again and again the tremulous mouth, 
after which she assumed her position as en- 
chantress at the organ. 

For the next hour strains such as we seldom 
hear save in dreams, strains seeming almost 
human in their passion, their depth, their ex- 
quisite tenderness, floated from the instrument 
and echoed softly through the room. And the 
desired effect was obtained, for on at last look- 
ing around, Amy saw that her listener was 
listening no longer. 





ious glance at the undisturbed sleeper, she rose 
and opened the door. Doctor John Crayton, 
booted, hatted, spurred, evidently equipped for 
a ride, stood at the threshold. 

Amy smiled at his look of wonderment, as 
she motioned him to be quiet. 

**Isn’t Frances here?’’ he enquired, in a low 
voice, mistaking her manner. “I am unex- 
pectedly compelled to ride to F , Sixteen 
miles, to see a patient of my father’s, and 
wished to’”’— 

* And wished to see and say good-by to your 
wife,’’ she finished for him, as he paused, 
“Franees had a headache, Doctor Crayton, 
and has just fallen asleep, but J can waken 
her if you think best,” and she was moving 
back into the room; but he caught her dress, 
and said, eagerly :— 

“No, no; if she’s sleeping, pray do not 
waken her; I can leave a note, which I will 
beg you to deliver. Will you trust me to step 
in and write it here; I will be very careful?” 

She nodded assent, and discreetly stepped 
out into the passage, smiling amusedly at 
his little subterfuge to gain entrance into the 
room, though she tried industriously to be in- 
terested in her own thoughts, and hummed 
softly a bar or two of an old song, her honor- 
able ears caught a word now and then from 
within. 

“My pale darling, my own love, Heaven 
knows I hoped to make you happy!’ Thena 
soft kiss on the white forehead, and Dector 
John made his appearance, looking his usual 
reserved, stiff self, as he handed her a slip of 
white paper, and said, courteously :— 

‘‘Miss Vambourgh, you are an excellent 
garde. Frances looks much better for your 
care; please give her this when she wakes,” 
and raising his hat, he moved noiselessly away. 

Half an hour later Frances woke. 

“Is your head quite relieved?” asked Amy, 





| crossing to her side. 


‘*Yes; oh, yes, altogether. I’ve hada splen- 
did nap.’’ She spoke brightly, and looked much 
improved. ‘Ah, Amy, I had the sweetest 
dream. I thought my mother—she has been 
dead ten years, you know—came to my side 
and kissed me again and again; and her touch 
on my hair was so soft, but ’twas the strangest 
thing, I could not see her at all, only felt her 


| touch and heard her voice.”’ 


Her breath came gently, | 


evenly, as in sound slumber, her white eyelids | 
drooped till the eurled lashes rested on her | 


cheek, where the feverish flush had given place 


to a delicate rose-tint, while one white hand, | 
on whick glistened the broad marriage band, | 


was thrown above her head and rested among 
the soft meshes of her hair. 

Amy sat still as a mouse, and gazed till the 
tears came, at the lovely, delicate face, so pa- 


thetic even in slumber, when there came a | 


Amy did not reply at once; she was trying 
to decide whether or not she had best destroy 
the happy delusion, and tell Mrs. Crayton 
who had been there, when Frances continued, 
lightly :— 

“T really think I shall have to advocate the 
woman’s rights movement after all my holy 
horror; you ought to be a physician.” 

‘*What marvellous cure has Miss Vambourgh 
effected ?” said a voice which made both ladies 
start, and one blush hotly. 











An 


ing 








JOHN’S 


Tom Crayton had entered unperceived, and 
stood leaning against the mantle. 

“I knocked once or twice, but you paid no 
heed, so I came in without ceremony.”’ 

‘‘ Behold in me an answer to your question,”’ 
said Frances, going back to his opening re- 
marks, while Amy rose and handed her hus- 
band’s note, remarking, relevantly :— 

‘Doctor Crayton left unexpectedly, while 
you were asleep, for F———, to see a patient, 
and begged me to deliver this, his farewell, I 
suppose.”’ 

‘Doctor Crayton gone, and to F 
it's areal journey, and on sucha day! 
did not you waken me?”’ she cried, alinost ab- 
ruptly. 





! why 


“Simply because he would not allow it; and | 


I admired his discretion, and so does Mr. 'Tom, 
I am sure,’ answered Amy, coolly. She felt 
her cheeks were sufficiently cool, her eyes suf- 
ficiently under control now, to face even Tom’s 
keen surveillance. 

“Bah! Why was she so foolish? What was 
Tom Crayton’s voice, or anything he said, that 
she should flush up like a school-girl at his 
presence?’’ so she turned resolutely around, 
and faced him with an enviably impassive 
, countenance. 


” 


Why | 


| 
| 
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tried vainly three times to arouse you to the 

consciousness that there was a poor fellow- 

mortal waiting eagerly to be entertained.” 
His droll expression was not to be withstood, 


| and Amy laughed heartily, with no shadow of 


dignity in the sunshine of her face. For the 
next two hours, conversation came readily 
enough in the east room, broken now and then 
by delicious little silences, savoring naught of 
stiffness or constraint; but full of vague, un- 
definable meaning to the two at the windows ; 
while the pitter-patter, pitter-patter of the 
falling rain mingled musically with the sough- 
ing of the wind. 

Amy’s beauty was something quite striking 
to-day. Her dusky hair, slightly loosened 
from its pins, stood out like a cloud around 


| her soft face ; her eyes, resplendently dreamy, 
| mistily luminous, drooped, half hidden by the 
| white, heavily-fringed lids; the delicate lips, 


scarlet and tremulous, expressed a thousand 
varying emotions; while the fitful color, in its 
ebb and flow, would have enchanted and mad- 


| dened an artist. 


‘“Most certainly I do,’”’ he responded; bat | 


his tone convinced her he was not thinking at 
all of what he said, and then off he marched to 
the east window. 

‘Social, I declare!’ muttered Miss Vam- 
bourgh, with a toss of her head, and compress- 
ing her red lips firmly. 

Mrs. John looked up with the first real smile 
Amy had ever seen there, brightening her face. 

“Why, how forbidding you look, mon amie! 
As stern as a grenadier! Is it because you 
have cured your sole patient, and have no oth- 
ers on whom to display your skill? Ah! I 
proclaim your ability again and again, if that 
is any consolation. I begin to think even a 
rainy day is quite endurable.”’ 

Amy looked at her curiously. This light 
chitchat came from a tightened heart, indepen- 
dent of physical causes or comfort. Evidently 
the note she held in her hand had something 
to do with her altered mood. 

“JT am going to my room now,” she said, 
rising. ‘‘Please, when the mail comes, send 
up my letters, or bring them, which would be 
much better ; that is, if you have nothing moru 
interesting to do,’’ with a glance towards the 
figure at the window. 

Amy’s answer was equivocal. She smiled 
scornfully, but her eyes looked expectant. 

‘‘Miss Vambourgh, are you petrified, deaf, 
or angry ?”’ 

Tom looked puzzled and amused at ence; 
Amy started, and colored brightly. 

“‘T—I—what have I done?”’ 

‘‘Only gazed at the fire, as if you were read- 
ing your whole future therein; while I have 


At length, after one of these passive states, 
Tom Crayton looked up, with a strangely set 
face and resolute manner. Amy dared not 
look, after the first glance; but gazed stead- 
fastly out at the brown rolling hills, half hid- 
den by the drifting, misty rain. 

“‘I have always believed confidently in the 
bravery of my nature; but for the first time in 
my life I find I am, after all, but a pitiful 
coward. You know, you must know, just 
what [’m going to say, just what I have to 
tell you; but, woman-like, your face and mau- 
ner have been alike baffling. Amy,’ and a 
wondrous tenderness stole into and thrilled 
along the chords of his voice, ‘‘ Amy, L’— 

On what tiny pivots turn the balance wheels 
of our happiness or misery! Unconscious 
Mrs. Scudamore walked into the room, and in- 
terrupted these two with the announcement 


| of dinner and the arrival of the mail, while 


she counted out the letters. 

“Two letters,’ she began, “‘for you, Tom.” 

He glanced at them savagely, and muttered 
something not at all to the point, and not ex- 
actly handsome. 

“Two for Frances, Amy; and one for you.” 

Miss Vambourgh blushed painfully, Tom 
scowled blackly at the wall, and Katherine 
smiled obtusely, as the girl reached her hand 
for the unlucky letter. 

“Ah! ’tis easy to discern the fire by the 
smoke ;” and Mrs. Scudamore laughed, as if 
her remark had been elegant, which it was 
not. ‘I had ashort note from the poor fellow 
this morning. Why, child, what on earth are 
you winking and blinking at me for? Ah! 
true, I had forgotten Tom; but—he—he’s a 
splendid confidant.”’ 

The splendid confidant was at this moment 
kicking viciously at the smouldering logs on the 
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“ 


hearth, and failed to second his sister’s asser- 
tion. 

Katherine must have been barbarous or blind 
this morning, for she stumbled on: ‘1 dare 


say he did not expect me to tell you of his note | 


to me; but ’tis no matter, for it only confirmed | 


me in my opinion of him; and if you don’t 
answer that letter as it deserves, I shall believe 
you 're demented.” 

“Which I’m positive you are,” thought 
Amy, wrathfully ; but she dared not trust her 
voice to speak ; she knew ‘twas full of tears. 

Katharine’s last was the lacking feather to 
the girl’s weight of indignation, and finding 
speech impossible, and the tears not to be re- 
strained, she turned to leave the room; but 
not before ‘Tom had faced around, with an im- 
passive face and a queer sinile, savoring of 
viciousness. 

“Oh! 1 was going to tell you, Miss Vam- 
bourgh, when Katherine kindly interrupted us 
with the letters—something—a fact—of which 
you may not be ignorant, but deserving of 
even your consideration; namely, that our 
neighbor, Colonel Marle, has fallen a desperate 
victim to your charms. Allow me to suggest 
that he has the recommendation of the al- 
mighty dollar.’’ 

Amy fairly threw back her reply: ‘‘ Many 
thanks for this desirable information, of which 
I was in pitiable ignorance. Since you are so 
kind as to suggest and advise, I will consider 
the matter ;’’ and she swept past them down 
the hall, every fold of her dress rustling with 
indignation. 

“What a lovely color that dress of Amy’s 
is!’’ remarked Katharine, interestingly, and to 
the point. 

**Can’t see it,’ quoth Tom. 

‘Bah, Tom! That’s because you have no 
taste. You are so queer!’ 

=e it 
deucedly queer just now.”’ 

** And I verily believe you ’ve infected Amy. 
Inever knew her toactsostrangely. Although 
she gave no decided encouragement to Captain 
Norman, I’m sure she likes him, and he’s a 
splendid match for any girl. 
very oddly just now; half angry and terribly 
confused ; however, I suppose that was owing 
to your presence.” 

**Doubtless,’’ he answered, dryly. 

**You are partial to brevity in your replies, 
I must say ; and, gracious me! you don’t Jook 
at all like yourself.” 

‘Probably I look as I feel. I have a split- 
ting headache, and it always makes me con- 
foundedly irritable. Beso good as to tell Peter, 


But she looked | 


don’t let mother or anybody come up; I’m 


| going to sleep.’’ 


PART IIL 
‘““TrmEs change, and we change with them.” 
’Tis only afternoon of the same day, but the 
mental atmosphere at Crayton Hall seems to 
have undergone a radical alteration. The par- 
lor, library, and all the lower rooms have a 


| lonely, deserted air. 


Dick is wandering aimlessly about whittling 
a stick and trying to whistle; his boon com- 
panions, Pris and No, having deserted him to 
while away the rainy afternoon with a novel 
in the east attic; while the ceaseless drip, drip, 
from the eaves, forbids all thought of riding or 
out-door sports. 

“Tf Tom was any manner of account,’’ mut- 
tered Dick, disconsolately, ‘She might help a 
fellow get rid of the time; but he was so deuced 
stiff and lofty when I went up stairs awhile 
ago, I’d be afraid to try him again. By Jupi- 


| ter, there he goes now!” as a dripping, dismal 


| disappeared down the avenue. 


figure on horseback passed the window and 
‘What is he 
up to now? I’ find out from mother.’”” But 
Mrs. Crayton was fast asleep on her sofa, and 
even Aunt Fane sat nodding over the fire. 
‘*Plaguey stupid house!’’ growled Dick; then 
a bright idea seemed to strike him. “I know 
what 1’ll do; it’ll serve him right for being so 
like a bear,’’ and off he darted. 

Up stairs it was scarcely more cheerful. 
Frances was sobbing like a tired child, in a 
great arm-chair before the bright, open stove, 
clutching tightly in her handsa letter and note, 
the last the one written by her husband in the 


morning ; ‘twas brief but expressive. 


Well, I’ll admit it; I do feel | 





when the coffee is served, to bring a cup to my | 


room.’’ 


“Yes, yes, and do lie down; you’re very | 


pale. I'll send Peter at once with the coffee. 
Isn’t there something else you will take?” 
‘No, quiet is all I need; and say, Kate, 


My DEAR FRANCEs: I am cbliged to leave 
hurriedly for F ; came to tell you good-by, 
but found you sleeping and looking wretched- 
ly. My wife, what is the matter? have you 
ceased to love and trust me, as I am some- 
times tempted to think? 1 have been too proud 
to force your confidence ; besides, I have been 
greatly troubled by news from C——, but 
feared to tell you, and thereby add to your dis- 





comfort. Dear love, it need not affect us if 
love remains. I return late to-night. 
Devotedly, JOHN C. CRAYTON. 


The letter, a lengthy epistle, in a nervous 
hand, bore the C——— post-mark. We will 
glance at an extract :— 


“TI searcely know, my child, how to broach 
the painful subject of my letter; but there is 
no good jin postponement, and soon or late you 
must hear all. The ——— Street Bank, in 
which, as you know, my entire fortune (as well 
as John’s Sadiveene earnings, placed there by 
my advice) was deposited, has utterly failed! 
This happened about three weeks since; but 
John begged that you should not be informed 
at once, as you were not at all well. He has 
behaved most nobly through it all; bearing 
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cheerfully his great loss, and seeming only on 
your account to regret the disastrous circum- 
stance. His letters have been the greatest as- 
sistance and comfort to me, and I more than 
ever realize, my Frances, that Heaven has given | 


you a mighty gift, a noble, honest friend in 
your husband.” 

Amy, with forced, ghost-like brightness on 
her white face, sat beside her friend, endeavor- 
ing to administer the needed consolation while 
receiving Frances’s sobbing confidences. ’Twas 
easy now for the girl, with the few key-notes 
of knowledge thus obtained, to read backwards 
the rumpled page of the last month’s unhap- 
piness. Frances, the spoiled darling of a wid- 
owed father, suspicious and slightly exacting, 
had, a few days after her marriage, been regaled, 
from the lips of a bosom friend, with items and 
information regarding an early attachment of 
Doctor John’s, from which, according to the 
fair gossip, rumor reported he had never re- 
covered. This, though coldly and disdainfully 
received by the young wife, had, nevertheless, 


sunk deep into her jealous heart, and receiv- | 


ing, as she believed, confirmation from the 
remembrance of a thousand of her husband’s 
quondam speeches concerning his ambition for 
future greatness and wealth during their brief 
engagement, had impressed her with the wild 
belief that his marriage with her proceeded 
solely from mercenary motives. The result 
was easily predicted, her apathetic coldness 
inevitably chilling all expression of John’s un- 
demonstrative though deeply sincere love, and 
thereby deepening and increasing each day her 
own wayward fears. 

Thus matters stood when the financial crash 
overwhelmed Doctor John in a fresh sea of 
trouble, doubling ten-fold his air of harassed 
abstraction and proud reserve (his mask for 
heavy grief), while Frances nearly sobbed 
her life away encouraging her weary doubts. 
Heartily and bitterly the poor child now be- 
wailed her weak, almost wicked, folly. 

“Ah, Amy, I don’t deserve any forgiveness 
at his hands. Iam no more worthy to be his 


wife than—than—a cat.’’ Frances was much | 


too troubled to hunt far for a simile, and proba- 
bly the sight of the purring Maltese on the rug 
at her feet suggested the handsome compari- 
son. ‘*And oh, how shali I ever, ever confess 
my hateful, despicable weakness? John is so 
proud in his loving integrity.” 

‘“Aye, sweet, but noble and generous in his 
pride,’” whispered Amy, passing her hand ca- 
ressingly over the tumbled head buried on her 
shoulder. ‘Only be your straightforward, 


simple self, dear Frances, and ’twill all come | 


right at once; and oh, bury speedily, in a 
sealed grave, doubting suspicion and distrust, 


they are so prolific of all sorts of trouble ;”’ and | 
Amy’s long-drawn breath was the wail, that | 


when whispered is only a sigh, as if she by bit- 
ter experience knew something of this grief. 
At length by dint of counsel, argument, and 


petting, Frances was reduced to a comparative 

state of quiescence, and the girl felt free to 

withdraw to her own apartment, for she sorely 
| longed for solitude and rest. When at last 
| stretched on her couch, with only the crackling 
| of the fire and dismal drip of the rain breaking 
| the dark stillness, the long pent-up tears had 
| full vent, while Amy marvelled that she had 
| ever considered such a day endurable. 


Midnight! the great hall clock rang out the 
brazen chimes, and startled Amy from her 
troubled slumber. A strange, unearthly pre- 
| sentiment of evil lay with a dull pain at her 

heart; and springing from the bed she walked 
| to the window to quiet her nerves by a draught 
| of fresh night air; but no calm, dark stillness 

greeted her. Instead, a long, dazzling line of 

light met her eyes, and fell over the grass and 

across the shrubbery, whilea red glow blazedin 
| the sky above. Almost simultaneously a voice, 
| which she recognized, and which stilled for a 
moment the throbbings of her heart, rang out 
on the silent night. 

‘Fire! fire! Merciful heavens! will no one 
open the door?” 

Swift as a floating mist she sped down the 
back stairway and opened a side door, and 
while Doctor John Crayton and Dick rushed 
| by, she turned, with a strange calm at her 
| heart, toward the figure sti pausing on the 
| threshold. 
| Tis in the east attic, I think,” she said, in 
| clear, distinct voice, and looked in his face, 
which the reflected gleams showed quite plain- 
ly. She read something there, for the next mo- 
ment she rested in his arms, half suffocated by 
their close embrace. “Ah, Tom, promise me 
} you ’ll be careful’’—a quick ‘‘ My darling! my 
| darling! Heaven shield you from harm!’ and 
| she was once more alone, feeling equal for any 
| and everything. 
| Soon all was bustle, confusion, and shrieks ! 
In ten minutes time all the ladies were assem- 
bled on the front gallery ; and this done, the 
gentlemen rushed; back to assist *the large 
crowd of neighbors and servants, gathered like 
a lightning flash, to do battle with the destruc- 
tive fiend, already making rapid strides; for 
the rain had some time ago ceased falling, and 
a slight wind came from the east. Frances, 
borne in her husband’s arms, was the last ad- 
dition to the group in front, and Pris uttered a 
slight scream as her brother deposited his light 
burden on the floor at her side, and motioned 
her to hold the pretty head. 

“Where is Miss Vambourgh?” he inquired, 
breathlessly, and searcely waiting for her re- 
ply, he darted off once more. He found Amy 
working like a Trojan at the great yard pump, 
filling buckets almost as rapidly as they could 
| be carried off by a detachment of the workmen. 
| The fire, owing to a merciful Providence, 
| could not have been long at work when dis- 
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covered, and though the increasing wind ope- 
rated against the mighty efforts made to subdue 


it, it was even now beginning to show signs | 


of abatement, and hope began to spring up 
in every breast. 


“Miss Amy, won’t you go to Frances? She | 


seems overcome with excitement and fright, 
and I dare not stay; I am needed yonder,” 
and off Doctor John dashed ere she could 
answer. 

The stubborn flames, as if loath to give up 
strife, blazed up with a last fitful brightness, 
as he climbed through one of the numerous 
skylights and on to the roof; but Amy had 
eyes for but one tall figure, foremost in the 
rank of workers. 


An hour later all alarm from the fire be- 


longed to the past, but a fresh trouble had 
risen in the anxious hearts. John, in descend- 
ing from the roof, had slipped, and fallen a 
considerable distance, severely bruising his 
side, and dislocating his ankle. ’*Twas a 
strange group, huddled together in the parlor, 


by three in the morning, all too excited to | 


think of sleep; the ladies in their long floating 
wrappers and unconfined tresses, each having 


a special experience to relate of his or her 


daring and presence of mind. 

Dick, to his infinite delight, was exalted to 
quite a hero’s position in the eyes of Pris and 
No, whose afternoon exploits in the attic (they 
had built a large fire, and neglected to extin- 
guish it) were supposed to be the cause of all 
the mischief. 

‘**For, after all, I was the first one that saw 
it,’’ concluded Dick, finishing up a long ora- 
tion; and his mother smiled, for he spoke as 
if he had discovered a gold mine. 
you believe it, mother? Tom (I went after 
what he was up to) went to A to secure 
a seat in to-morrow’s stage.’’ 

Dick was again gratified by the commotion 
his announcement created. There was a uni- 
versal outery :— 

“In to-morrow’s stage? 
Why, Tom, what on earth does it mean? 
Dick, you’re chaffing. Of course, Tom wasn’t 
going without telling us, or saying something 
about it.”’ 

The subject of these remarks bore the bat- 
tery of questioning eyes unflinchingly as a 
veteran. 





**Don’t be alarmed, good friends and kin- | 


dred. I am not going to bid you a long fare- 
well just now, though I did think a little of 
going to Kamschatka.”’ 

Again there was an astonished and incredu- 
lous outcry, and under cover of the confusion 
and noise Tom leaned towards a bright, blush- 
ing face, half hidden by a great chair, and 
whispered, softly :— 


“Sweetheart, I have decided to exchange | 


“Would | 


Tom going off! | 


Kamschatka for Paradise. Don’t you applaud 
| the wisdom of my course ?”’ 

The face looked reproving, deprecating, de- 
lighted, and lovely, all at once. There ’s no 
| venturing to say what Tom’s next demonstra- 
' tion would have been, had he not been inter- 


| rupted here by Katherine’s voice at his elbow:— 

**Tom, you are the most deceitful wretch in 
existence! To think I should have been so 
blind all this time, and worrying Amy’s life 
away? Amy, why were you sofoolish? Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“Indeed, dear Katherine, I had nothing to 
tell;’? and Amy’s mouth dimpled beautifully 
as Katherine looked incredulous. ‘1 had not, 
indeed I had not! I knew nothing myself.” 

“Bah! interrupted Tom. ‘ You witch, tell 
that to the marines. You knew only too well 
the tremendous state of my tremulous heart. 
It was I who was in such baffling darkness. 
Aye, Kate, don’t look hurt, for you assisted 
wonderfully in blinding me yourself.”’ 

“Did I? Well, it was because I was so com- 
pletely in the dark.”’ 

‘*What an interesting mystery hung over the 
whole affair !’’ laughed Tom. 

‘‘And Captain Norman,’’ said Katherine. 

“Hang Captain Norman! No, no. Poor 
| wretch! feast him, toast him, give him all pos- 

sible compensation, for from the depths of my 
heart I pity him. What is life worth to him 
now ?”’ 

“Ah, Tom, hush! pray hush!’’ cried Amy, 
with searlet cheeks. ‘*You are too foolish; 
and look! they are all watching us.” 

*T can’t be surprised at that. I only marvel 
that they can ever look at anything else.’’ 


Looking into the parlor at Crayton Hall next 


: : : | morning, one would never have believed that ° 
him yesterday evening, you know, just to see | 


the previous night had been so trying and ter- 
rible a time. The sunshine, looking brighter 
and fresher than ever for yesterday’s rain, fell 
in long, slanting lines through the tall French 
windows, glinting with clear radiance over the 
green, fragrant stands of hot-house plants, 
with here and there a rich blaze of crimson or 
glimmer of white blossoms; on the soft, rich 
| carpet, the tinted pictures ; and freshening into 
| new glory the ladies’ bright tresses and flutter- 
ing ribbons. Doctor Jobn, in dressing-gown 
| and slippers, reclined at full length on an easy 
couch; but his face and manner belied his 
character of invalid; both so fresh, energetic, 
and full of interest. Mrs. Frances, in a lovely 
white morning gown, with innumerable fluted 
frills, and a pale blue ribbon, binding her wavy 
wealth of sunlit hair, looked radiantly happy, 
and I may add without extravagance, radiantly 
_ lovely. Aunt Fane, with a queer, mystified 
| face, whispered to Amy, who sat by :— 
| “What in the world has changed John’s 
| wife so? Why, she is a little beauty, and I 
| scarcely thought her pretty before ; and now’ — 
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Aunt Fane started when John’s voice inter- 
rupted her. 


‘“‘What’s that you are saying, auntie? I 


thought 1 heard my name circulating in that 
sentence.’’ 


Aunt Fane looked as if she scarcely knew | 


what to reply ; so Amy came to the rescue and 
answered for her :— 

‘What vanity you men have! She was not 
alluding to you personally, Doctor John; only 
indirectly. But, after all, you gain reflected 
honor by her compliment to the beauty of Mrs. 
John.”’ 

“Eh? Do you hear that, Frances? ‘Vanity 
of these men!’ ‘reflected honor!’ Miss Amy, 
you have the grace of candor, and my wife sits 
quietly by and submits to this slander; but 
I’ll return good for evil, and briefly state that 
I forgive the handsome compliments to me, 
for the sake of the truth contained in your last 
words. I fully agree with Aunt Fane in her 
ideas of beauty; and, after all, the honor is 
half mine, for the beauty and I are one.” 

His teasing laugh was smothered by Frances, 
looking prettier than ever for her hot blushes, 
for she laid her hand peremptorily over his 
mouth, and shook her head, trying to look dig- 
nified and reproving. John spoke again when 
he succeeded in transferring the little white 


hand from his mouth to his broad, brown | 


palm, where it rested in a caressing clasp :— 

‘‘Miss Amy, Frances tells me you are an 
excellent mentor; and, indeed, I think we 
have both profited by your counsel; so you 
must enlighten me as to the best mode of 
recompense. Shall it be a box of bon-bons, a 
jar of prunes, a hint to Captain Norman, ora 
warning to my presumptuous brother? You 
see, being only a man, I am not fully up to the 
wishes of the other sex.” 

“Ah, John, you must hush! You’re too 
absurd !"’ cried Frances, struggling with laugh- 
ter, but feeling reproved by Amy’s confusion. 

Tom, with his usual sang froid, crossed the 
room towards the latter, and, leaning against 


the mantle in his favorite position, said, with 


lazy nonehalance :— 

‘* Allow me to make a suggestion. Give the 
bon-bons to Miss Vambourgh, the prunes to 
Frances, keep in reserve the hint for the cap- 
tain, and deliver at once your warning to me.”’ 

‘Who said anything about you, pray ?’’ ex- 
claimed John, »pening wide his eyes with pre- 
tended astonisnment. ‘I, of course, alluded 
to Dick, and his presumptuous request to Miss 
Vambourgh for a lock of her hair.’” Manner 
and voice were wholly absurd, and all felt re- 
lieved by their hearty laugh. ‘But, indeed, 
Miss Amy,” resumed irrepressible Doctor John, 
“‘T believe I have made a fatal mistake, after 
all; for I have strong suspicions that he has 


asked for much more than poor Dick; but if | 


you look with such lenient eyes on the culprit, 
how can Ll interfere. But I suppose love covers 


| a multitude of sins, presumption among the 
number.’’ 

| “Sweetheart, tell him, though love pardons 

presumption, friendship does not impudence,”’ 

; whispered Tom, audibly. 

“But sisterly kindness may,’ rejoined his 
brother, laughing. 

‘‘Frances,”’ cried Amy, desperately, ‘‘do 
silence this interesting dialogue with a song!” 

“Yes, Frances,”’ said her husband, with an 
entire change of manner, “you owe it to all 
present, for having so long buried your tal- 
ent ;’’ then, in a lower tone, “Do you know I 
once, in my mad suspicion, feared you were 
pining for a public life, and perhaps preparing 
for the opera once, one of those times when I 
heard you by stealth in the music-room? Darl- 
ing, I’m not haunted by fear of any sort now, 
and you must not be so selfish.” 

‘“‘Of course I sha’n’t. I shall love, above all 
things, to sing now, since you care for it, and 
for me,” she added, wickedly, and rose and 
walked at once to the piano; and when several 
songs in her clearest, richest voice had floated 
through the room, she read her triumph, not 
more in the eager, astonished, admiring group 
around the instrument, than in her husband’s 
intense, expressive face. 


—- > 


LOVE’S TRUST. 





I WOULD not have the breath of blame 
Breathed for a moment on the name 
Of one I had ealled friend; 
What once my heart for truth receives, 
Forever after it believes, 
And trusteth to the end. 


And what though tempest’s clouds arise, 
There ’s still a rainbow in the skies 
That must relight the gloom; 
And though for me the flowers are dead, 
Around some newer one they ‘ll shed 
A beauty and perfume. 


For when to friendship, love, or hope, 
The heart its secret chambers ope, 
The portals firmly close; 
There sanctified and safe within, 
And purified from taint of sin, 
Those early dreams repose. 
Though I might wake the germ of love, 
And yet not its fulfilment prove, 
I should regret it never ; 
’Tis better to have dreamed a dream 
Than that our life a turbid stream, 
Should flow on dark forever. 


Seldom the hand that plants the shoot 
Gathers the fully ripened fruit, 
Or notes its glad profusion ; 
Yet, while upon time’s tide we float, 
Where first we launched love’s little boat 
Is life’s most bright illusion. 








—__- oa 


A CREDULOUS person is like a pitcher—borne 
| by the ears, empty of itself, but apt to hold 
whatsoever is put into it. 
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FINE FEELINGS 

THERE are people who pride themselves on 
the possession of what it pleases them to call 
fine feelings. Perhaps, if we were all diligent 
to call spades spades, these same fine feelings 
would come under a less euphemistic heading ; 
but, as things are, we may as well adopt the 
softening gloze that is spread over the whole 
of our language, and call them by a pretty 
name with the rest. People who possess fine 
feelings are chiefly remarkable for the ease 
with which they take offence ; it being indeed 
impossible, even for the most wary of their 
associates, to avoid giving umbrage in some 
shape, and generally when least intending it 
and most innocently minded. Nothing satis- 
fies them. No amount of attention short of 
absolute devotion and giving them the place of 
honor every wnere, sets them at ease with them- 
selves or keeps them in good humor. If you 
ask them to your house, you must not dream 
of mixing them up with the rest. Though you 
have done them an honor in asking them at all, 
you must give them a marked position, and 
bear them on your hands for the evening. 
They must be singled out from the herd and 
specially attended to, introduced to the nicest 
people, made a fuss with and taken care of, 
else they are offended, and feel they have been 
slighted; their sensitiveness or fine feelings 
being a kind of Chat Moss which will swallow 
up any quantity of petits soins that may be 
thrown in, and yet never be filled. If they are 
your intimate friends, you have to ask them on 
every occasion on which you receive. They 
make it a grievance if they hear that you have 
had even a dinner-party without inviting them, 
though your space is limited, and you had them 
at your last gathering. Still, if it comes to 
their ears that you have had friends and did 
not include them, they will come down upon 
you to a dead certainty if they are of the 
franker kind, and ask you seriously, perhaps 
pathetically, how they have offended you. If 
they are of the sullen sort they will meet you 
coldly, or pass you by without seeing you; and 
will either drift intoa permanent estrangement 
or come around after a time, according to the 
degree of acidity in their blood and the amount 
of tenacity in their character. They have lost 
their friends many times for no worse offence 
than this. 

They are as punctilious, too, as they are ex- 
acting. They demand visit for visit, invitation 
for invitation, letter for letter. Though you 
may be overwhelmed with serious work, while 
they have no weightier burden strapped to 
their shoulders than their social duties and 
social fineries, yet you must render point for 
pomt with them, keeping an exact tally, with 
not a notch too many on their side, if you want 
to retain their acquaintance at all. And they 


must be always invited specially and individu- 





| in more undress than a court suit. 








| them as paupers. 


ally even to your open days; else they will not 
come at all, and their fine feelings will be hurt, 
They suffer no liberties to be taken with them, 
and they take none with others; counting all 
frock-coat friendliness as taking liberties, and 
holding themselves refined and you coarse if 
you think that manners sans facon are pleas- 
anter than those which put themselves eter- 
nally in stays and stiff buckram, and are never 
They will 
not gointo your house to wait for you, however 
intimate they may be; and they would resent 
it as an intrusion, perhaps an impertinence, if 
you went into theirs in their absence. If you 
are at luncheon when they call, they stiffly 
leave their cards and turn away; though you 
have the heartiest, joliest manner of house- 
keeping going, and keep a kind of open house 
for luncheon casuals. They do not understand 
heartiness or a jolly manner of housekeeping ; 
open houses are not in their line, and they will 
not be luncheon casuals; so they turn away 
grimly, and if you want to see them you have 
to send your servant panting down the street 
after them ; when, their dignity being satisfied, 
their sensitiveness smoothed down, and their 
fine feelings reassured, they will graciously 
turn back and-do what they might have done 
at_first. 

When people who possess fine feelings are 
poor, their sensitiveness is indeed a cross both 
for themselves and their friends to bear. If 
you try to show them a kindness or do thema 
service, they fly out at you for patronizing 
them, and say-you humiliate them by treating 
You may do to your rich 
acquaintances a hundred things which you dare 
not attempt with your poor friends cursed with 
fine feelings; and little -offices of kindness, 
which pass as current coin through society, are 
construed into insults with them. Difficult to 
deal with in every phase, they are in none more 
dangerous to meddle with than when poor. 
They are as bad if they have become success- 
ful after a period of struggle. Then your at- 
tention to them is time-serving, bowing to the 
rising sun, worshipping the golden calf, ete. 
Else why did you not seek them out when they 
were poor? Why were you not cap in hand 
when they went bareheaded? Why bave you 
waited until they were successful before you 
recognized their value? It is funny to hear 
how bitter these sensitive folks are when they 
have come out into the sunlight of success after 
the dark passage of poverty, as if it had been 
possible to dig them out of their obscurity when 
their name was still to make—as if the world 
could recognize its prophets before they had 
spoken. But this recognjtion after success is 
a very delicate point with people of fine feel- 
ings, supposing always the previous struggle 
to have been hard; aud even if there has been 
no struggle to speak of, then there are doubts 
and misgivings as to whether they are liked for 
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FINE FEELINGS. 





themselves or not, and morbid speculations on | 


the stability and absolute value of the position 
they hold and the attentions they receive, and 


endless surmises of what would be the result - 


if they lost their fame or wealth, or political 
power or social standing—or whatever may be 
the hook on which their success hangs and 
their fine feelings are impaled. The act of 
wisdom most impossible to be performed by 
these self-torturers is the philosophic accept- 
ance of life as it is, and of things as they fall 
naturally to their share. 

Women remarkable for fine feelings are also 
remarkable for that uneasy distrust, that insa- 
tiable craving, which continually requires reas- 
suting and allaying. As wives or lovers they 
never take a man’s love, once expressed and 
loyally acted on, as a certainty, unless con- 
stantly repeated ; hence they are always pout- 
ing or bemoaning their loveless condition, get- 
ting up pathetic scenes of tender accusation or 
sorrowful acceptance of coolness and desertion, 
which at the first may have a certain charm to 
a inan as flattering to his vanity, but which 
pall on him after a short time, and end by an- 
noying and alienating him ; thus bringing about 
the very catastrophe which they began by de- 
preeating before it existed. Another charac- 
teristic with women of fine feelings is their 
inability to bear the gentlest remonstrance, the 
most shadowy fault-finding. A rebuke of any 
gravity throws them into hysterics on the spot; 
but even a request to do what they have not 
been in the habit of doing, or to abstain from 
doing that which they have used themselves to 
do, is more than they can endure with dry-eyed 
equanimity. You have to live with them in 
the fool’s paradise of perfectness, or you are 
made to feel yourself an unmitigated brute. 
You have before you the two alternatives of 
suffering many things that are disagreeable 
and that might be easily remedied, or of hav- 
ing your wife sobbing in her own room, or 
going about the house with red eyes and an ex- 
pression of exasperating patience under ill- 
treatment, far worse to bear than the most 
passionate retaliation. Indeed, women may be 
divided broadly into those who ery, and those 
who retort, when they are found fault with; 
which, with a side section of those wooden 
women who “don’t care,’’ leaves a very small 
percentage indeed of those who ean accept a 





voice, when they speak to you at all, which is 
rarely, and never unless first addressed ; they 


| avoid you so pointedly, hurrying away if you 


are going to meet them about the house, on the 
pretext of being hateful to your sight and doing 
you a service by ridding you of their presence ; 
they are so ostentatiously careful that the thing 
of which you mildly complained under some 
circumstances shall neyer happen again under 
any circumstances, that you are forced at last 
out of your entrenchments, and obliged to come 
to an explanation. You ask them what is 
amiss, or what do they mean by their absurd 
conduct; and they answer you “Nothing,” 
with an injured air, or an affected surprise at 
your query. What have they done that you 
should speak to them so harshly? they are sure 
they have done all they could to please you, 
and they do not know what right you have to 
be vexed with them again. They have kept 
out of your way, and not said a word to annoy 
you; they have only tried to obey you, and to 
do as you ordered, and yet you are not satis- 
fied! What can they do to please you? and 
why is it that they never can please you, what- 
ever they do? You get no nearer your end by 
this kind of thing; and the only way to bring 
your Griselda to reason is by having a row, 
when she will ery bitterly, but finally end by 
kissixg and making up. You have to go 
through the process. Nothing else, save a 
sudden disaster or an unexpected pleasure of 
large dimensions, will save you from it; but, 
as we cannot always command cataclysms or 
godsends, and as the first are dangerous and 
the last costly, the short and easy method re- 
maining is to havea decisive ‘‘ understanding,”’ 
which means a scene and a domestic tempest, 
with smooth sailing till the next time. 
Sometimes the fine feelings are hurt by no 
greater barbarity than that which is contained 
in a joke. Women with fine feelings are sel- 


dom able to take a joke; and you will hear 
| them relating, with an injured accent and asa 


serious accusation, the merest bit of nonsense 
you flung off at random,:with no more inten- 
tion of wounding them than had the merchant 


. 


| the intention of putting out the Efreet’s eye 


rebuke good-temperedly, and simply try to | 
| through them and it, and understand the joke 


amend a failing or break off an unpleasant 
habit, without parade or submission and sweet 
Griseldadom unjustly chastised, but kissing the 
rod with aggravating meekness. For there are 


vomen who can make their meekness a more | 


potent weapon of offence than any passion or 
violence could give. They do not cry, neither 
do they complain, but they exaggerate their 
submission till you are driven half mad under 
the slow torture they inflict. They look at you 
so humbly ; they speak to you in so subdued a 


when he flung his date-stones in the desert. 
As you cannot deny what you have said, they 
have the whip-hand of you for the moment ; 
and all you can hope for is that the friend to 
whom they detail their grievance will see 


if they cannot. Then there are fine feelings 
which express themselves in exceeding irrita- 
tion at moral and intellectual differences of 
opinion—fine feelings bound up in questions of 
faith and soundness of doctrine, having taken 
certain moral and theological views under their 
especial patronage, and holding all diversity of 
judgment therefrom a personal offence. The 
people thus afflicted are exceedingly uncom- 
fortable folks to deal with, and manage to 
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— 


make every one else uncomfortable too. You | And from the cysts of ages backward flung 


hurt their feelings so continually and so un- 


consciously, that you might as well be living , 


in a region of steel traps and spring guns, and 
set to walk blindfold among pitfalls and water 
holes. You fling your date-stone here, too, 
quite carelessly and thinking uo evil, and up 
starts the Efreet, who swears you have injured 
him intentionally ; you express an opinion with- 
out attaching any particular importance to it, 
but you hurt the fine feelings which oppose it, 
and unless you wish to havea quarrel you must 
retract or apologize. As the worst temper al- 
ways carries the day, and as fine feelings are 
only bad tempers under another name, you 
very probably do apologize ; and so the matter 
ends. Other people show their fineness of feel- 
ing by their impatience of pain, and the tre- 
mendous grievance they think it that they 
should suffer as others—they say, so much 
more than others. These are the people who 
are great on the theory of nervous differences, 
and who maintain that the cowardice and im- 
patience of pain means an organization like an 
/Eolian harp for sensibility. The oddest part 
of the business is the sublime contempt these 
sensitives have for other persons’ patience and 
endurance, and how much more refined and 
touching they think their own puerile sensi- 
bility. But this is a characteristic of humanity 
all through; the masquerading of evil under 
the name of good being one of the saddest facts 
of an imperfect nature and a confused system 
of morals. If all things showed their faces 
without disguise, and if spades were always 
called spades, and not softened down to agri- 
cultural implements, we should have fine feel- 


ings placed in a different category from that at | 


which they stand at this moment, and the world 
would be the richer by just so much addition of 
truth. 
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THE SPIRITS OF THE DAWN. 


BY D. ©. DUNLAP. 





Heroic toil, and silence, and endurance, such as 
leads to the high places of the universe and the 
yolden mountain tops, where dwell the Spirits of the 

Jawn.—CARLYLE. 
ETERNAL Spirits of the Dawn! Along 

The far-off vista of departed years 
Thy glorious altars burn, and ’round them throng 

E’en now, rejoicing, millions with glad tears 
To worship at their shrines. They blaze afar 

On mountain peak, and in the lowly vales 
Their kindling radiance beams, e’en as the star 

The pilgrim magi led o’er hills and dales 
To where the Infant slept, to glow for aye 

In beaming splendor o’er the night-wrapt scene, 
Till earth, with cireling halo crowned, shall lie 





All wreathed in light and beauty’s glowing sheen. | 


Ye Spirits of the Dawn! Thy beacons bright 

We hail, and thrill our hearts beneath their glow; 
They flash on high along the Alpine height, 

In glory beam along the plains below. 
By toil, endurance, patience, ye have wrung 

From out their crypts the gems of hidden lore, 


The moss-bound rocks, and upward proudly bore 
To heaven's clear light and man’s enraptured gaze 

The weird arcana of the mystic past, 
And swept away the dark enfolding haze 

That o'er the world its sombre shadows cast ; 
And all that erst lay deep in darkness sealed— 

The grand, the good, the beautiful; subllme 
Beneath thy magic wands has sprung, revealed 

To glow for aye along the course of time. 


Undying Spirits of the Dawn! The light 

Once by thee enkindled beams for aye, 
Though settles round the shades of deepest night, 

And error shrouds in gloom the pilgrim’s way ; 
One truth evolved from out its hidden cell, 

One thought evoked by thy electric wands, 
One form of beauty born with man to dwell 

And wreath its lines beneath thy moulding hands, 
Immortal lives, nor time’s nor earth’s decay 

Can quench the fire that once its flame uprears 
On Truth’s high altar, lit by heaven-born ray, 

To gild the noon of God’s eternal years. 


Say’st thou ’tis noon? Earth sees as yet the glow 
Of dawning morn that glints the mountain’s height, 
While wrapt in gloom rests all the scene below, 
Deep slumbering there beneath impervious night; 
The rock on which ye tread, to thee unknown, 
Lies alla myth beneath thy searching gaze; 
Ye cannot wrest the secrets of the northern zone, 
Or trace the wilds where Afric rests in haze, 
And round thy mid-day walks unnumbered tlirong, 
In darkness shrouded, forms of light unseen 
And glowing beauty, that shall swell their song 
Erewhile on man’s rapt ear ainid the sheen 
Of earth’s meridian. The air ye breathe, 
The dust beneath thy feet, the ocean’s flow, 
The zephyrs that at summer noontide wreathe 
Their cooling winds around thy fevered brow, 
Nature's arcana and its mystic laws, 
The moon, the stars, or whence yon glowing sun 
Its never-failing floods of radiance draws, 
Or whence they sprung, or when their course begun. 
Ye see not, or at least but dimly scan— 
E’en but yester-morn a Spirit of the Dawn 
Showed ye where and how life’s currents ran, 
Lifted on high the veil till then undrawn, 


| And bade ye gaze with clear but wandering eye 


Upon the secret tides thy bosom bore, 
Unknown, and wrapt in deepest mystery 
Through the long ages that had gone before. 
Yet another, on verge of yester-night 
Swept his wing on high, and with fearless hand 
Grasped the red lightning in his giant might, 
And from its natal home at his command 
Low bowed the mighty spirit of the air, 
All meekly at thy feet at his behest. 
And ye but now have taught its pinions bear 
Thy minds to every clime, from east to west, 
With speed of thought on its electric wing, 
That through all time ere yet was wont to play, 
In bright yet fearful beauty—free to fling 
For aye its serpent coils in weird array. 
And still other elements hover o’er 
Thy sombre path, or far above thee dwell 
Where yet some Spirit of the Dawn shall soar 
And woo them forth from out their mystic cell. 
Ages on ages yet shall roll along, 
And each succeeding race in joy behold 
Bright Spirits of the Dawn with joyous song 
O’er yearning hearts their wings of light unfold, 


| And all that life, or hope, or heaven endears 


Beneath their glow to glad fruition sprung 
Shall bid the world to smile amid its tears 
As parts for aye the gloom that round it hung. 
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JEWELS. 





BY AGNES VERNON. 





THE golden gates of morning are opened, 
and a flood of radiance bathes the earth with its 


| of ‘‘Ormuz or of Ind.”’ 


glory. No dark pillars, nor gloomy caverns, | 


nor brooding thunder-clouds, mar the bright- 
ness of the scene; but, reaching far and near, 


nature’s jewels sparkle and gleam in the sun- | 


light, while the dew rests on them as a benison 
from heaven. 

Silently perfuming the air, whether by the 
dusty wayside, resting on the summits of the 
eternal hills, adorning the quiet vales, or clus- 
tering in some cottage garden, are the dainty 
flowers, whose jewelled cups rival the hues of 
amonarch’s gems. There are seen the sap- 


window the mother watches their merry sports, 
with the secret pride in her heart that these 
are her jewels, far more precious, far more 
beautiful in Aer sight, than the glittering gems 
And as their joyous 
song floats to her ears, she silently resolves 
that naught but the grim and inexorable spec- 
tre, Death, shall ever deprive her of her treas- 
ured jewels. 

’T was but a simple deed of kindness, or, per- 
chance, a friendly, earnest word; yet it shed 
a light over the pathway of some weak and 


| erring one, and the angels ‘‘swinging in the 


phire’s delicate tints, the garnet’s rich color- | 
ing, the slumbering fires of the topaz, the royal | 
| the gems of the sea, whether gleaming among 


amethyst, the opal’s glow, and the purity of 
the pearl. And here and there are seen the 
fresh tints of the emerald, encircling the earth 
as with a coronet. The sapphire’s azure 
gleams are reflected from Flora’s fairest treas- 


ures to the heavens above, and in their far- | 


away vastness are embosomed the snowy 


clouds, jewels of the purest hue. 


dor falls upon yon dancing fountain, whose 
waters leap to catch his golden rays, and 


And as the | 
day-king ascends the eastern hills, his splen- | 


sparkle like the brightest of Goleonda’s dia- | 


monds. But the beauty of the sparkling drops 
is rivalled in the hush of the eventide, when 
‘the moon, the reaper of the ripened stars, 
holds out her silver sickle in the west,’’ and 
the white stars, like saintly lilies, blossom in 
the infinite fields of blue. But the iris-hued 
flowers, and dancing waters, and floating 
clouds, and sparkling stars, and silvery moon, 
are but a few of the jewels which nature treas- 
ures in her casket. Each day and hour of our 
lives are as pearls among the gems of time; 
and as we saii upon the voyage of life, they 
drift away, one by one, into the mighty ocean 
of eternity. Moments, and hours, and days, 


and months, and years, make up the diadem | 


of jewels which gild the brow of time. 


golden hammock of prayer,’”’ midway between 
arth and heaven, saw and heard, and treas- 
ured it among the giver’s jewels in Paradise. 
Only a snatch of song or tender smile; yet 
the glory of heaven seemed poured in the 
melody of the «ne and the light of the other. 
These are jewels whose beauty rivals that of 


its coral caves, or sparkling among the mer- 
maid’s golden tresses. 

The shining drops of dew, diamonding the 
golden field, in the flush of the radiant morn, 
are the jewels which the blessed angels leave 
in their footsteps, for the toil-worn harvesters 
of earth. 

But not alone are these precious gems in the 
wondrous casket which God has given to 
earth’s pilgrims. From the heavenly Eden 
have come jewels of greater splendor than the 
clouds of burnished gold, floating in the lu- 
minous spaces of the West, ere Night trails her 
purple robes upon the throne. Memory, spark- 
ling as a star, is the jewel, whose light allumes 
the way through many a gloomy vale, and 


| over many a rugged mountain ; and faith, and 
| hope, and love shine more brightly than the 


And 


as we behold them, they resolve themselves | 


into groups, whose hues betoken the different 
seasons. In that fair group of violet-hued 
hours, behold our spring-time ; and there, amid 
the tints of lilies and royal roses, behold the 
years which jewel life’s summer. By their 
side are the years whose hues of amethyst and 
gold proclaim its autumn; and last, in time’s 
jewelled crown, are the years which gleam 
with the whiteness of snowdrops and pearls, 
emblematical of the dreary winter. 

Lei us turn from these varied gems to other 
jewels, as bright and beautiful. Yonder comes 
a merry group, whose glowing cheeks, tangled 


ringlets, and sparkling eyes, assure us of the | 
From an open | 


joys of innocent childhood. 


sun, dispelling the clouds of sorrow an adver- 
sity, and showing their “silver lining.”’ But 
more glorious than these is the jewel of prayer, 
whose beams reveal the crown, and the rip- 
pling fountains, and fair skies of the ‘‘ Land of 
Beulah,’’ where the weary pilgrim may find 
enduring rest. Anon, its light reveals the 
wondrous “ golden city’’—the New Jerusalem 
—within whose pearly gates are the jewels of 
Christian lives, sparkling within the diadem 
that crowns the Saviour’s brow—and we, from 
our earth-bound shores, can only catch dim 
glimpses of its glory. Would we behold, with 
all-descerning, spiritual eyes, its mystic radi- 
ance, let us so live that when the Lord of the 
City cometh to gather up his jewels, we shall 
not be cast away as worthless, glittering bau- 
bles, but be placed in the starry circle that 
yields the light and glow of heaven. 


_—_— SO oOo 


BEAUTY in a modest woman is like fire ora 
sharp sword at a distance; neither doth the 
one burn nor the other wound those that come 
not too close to them. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY HER NIECE, ALICE, 
LETTER II. 

DEAR Mr. Gopry: Yesterday was the open- 
ing dayin both Houses of Congress. For some 
days our streets, and especially Pennsylvania 
Avenue, have been thronged with people. Con- 
gressmen, Senators, and other officials, with 
their wives, daughters, and other lady friends, 
promenade our pet avenue daily, apparently 
delighted with all they see; meeting friends, 
chatting by the way, and last, but not least, 
gazing with longing eyes into the beautifully 
arranged shop windows. These ladies are, on 
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| ter of ex-Mayor Emery ; Miss Barnes, daughter 


of Surgeon-General Barnes, and several others 
whose names I have forgotten. 

Walking along toward the Treasury, we met 
Vice-President Wilson, with his round, shining 
face, and quick little nod; President Grant, 
who often promenades the avenue, and Ben 


| Butler, with his queer, comical, but exceed- 


ingly shrewd expression. General Butler is 


| building an exceedingly beautiful and substan- 
| tial residence on Capitol Hill, on the border of 


the average, much more elegantly dressed than | 


those residing here, who use their natural 
powers of locomotion. Our richly dressed 
ladies, as a rule, go in their carriages. Every 
lady coming to the Capital for the season, 
thinks she is obliged to have elegant costumes 
for the street, as well as for hotel dinners and 
evenings; while ladies residing in Washington 


the Capitol grounds. It is of gray stone and 
adorned with all manner of jutting windows 
and elegant porticos, of the same solid mate- 
rial. We were honored with polite bows from 
all these gentlemen, who, of course, know Nat 
personally. 

We went over to the Capitol early yesterday, 
in order tosecure good seats, where we watched 
the in-gathering of the people till the galleries 
were filled. The entire portion opposite the 
Speaker’s desk was filled with colored men, 
many of them being very ragged and dirty. 


| Nat says it is a regular lounging place for the 


are perhaps as independent in matters of dress | 


as are those of any city in Europe or America. 
All, of course, have elegant dresses; that is, 
all who go into society ; but all do not wear 
them daily on the street, or even to quiet lite- 
rary soir~es. And Lucy says she is glad to see 
them so sensible. 

Speaking of “the Avenue,” itis a beautiful 
sight these afternoons. Strange ladies are ele- 
gantly attired, while our own belles, knowing 
that they will meet so many richly dressed 
ladies, also don their best suits of jet-embroid- 
ered Cashmeres and lace-trimmed silks; their 
jaunty hats, and other things to match. Gen- 
tlemen are seen in bran-new suits of cloth 
and glossy beavers, all of which will show 
marks of wear before the session is over. The 
shop windows are gorgeous with rich silks, 
priceless embroidered suits, India shawls, ex- 
quisite laces, and jewelry composed of dia- 
monds, pearls, emeralds, amethysts, and coral ; 
while ornaments of gold and silver, too nume- 
rous to think of, await the rich holiday harvest. 
Then the magnificent horses, elegant carriages, 
and glittering harness, gliding smoothly up one 
side and down the other, of the broadest and 
finest street in America, make an almost royal 
show. I was always very fond of horses—fine- 
looking and well kept ones. And I acknowl- 
edge that people in the country do not keep 
their horses like they doin the city. My own 
pretty Nell at home, though well fed, never 
looks glossy and gay like the horses I see here. 
Then there are the dear little Phaetons (how I 
do wish I had one!) driven along by lovely 
young girls, whose cheeks glow with the pleas- 
ant excitement. Nat pointed out a few of these 
known to him. Miss Lizzie Porter, daughter 
of Admiral Porter; Miss Clara Emery, daugh- 


laziest and most worthless class in the city. 
About eleven o’clock the members came 
thronging in, and by twelve all the seats were 
filled. Then there was prayer by the chap- 
lain and the session was regularly opened. 
How very happy all the members seemed to be 
in meeting each other! General Butler and 
S. S. Cox shook each other by the hand long 
and heartiiy, while Nat met political enemies 


| with as great cordiality as though they were 


long parted brothers. Perbaps, Lucy says, in 
less than a month they will be hurling all sorts 
of polite anathemas at each other across the 
Hall. The reading of the President’s Message 
occupied the afternoon, when the House ad- 
journed. To-day we again visited the House 
and Senate. In the former, the noise and con- 
fusion were so great that I could not compre- 
hend what they were doing. I told Nat I 
would be obliged to refer to the papers to as- 
certain; while in the Senate the extreme quiet 
was almost startling by contrast. 

Two elegant landscapes by Bierstadt were 
placed in the hall of the House a few days 


| since, the artist superintending their hanging, 


and retouching the pictures afterwards. One 


' is a scene in the Sierra Nevadas; the other the 


discovery of the Hudson River by Hienrich 
Hudson. Mrs. Bierstadt, the young and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful wife of the artist, accompa- 
nied him each day ; and many gentlemen who 
came up to inspect the pictures bestowed a 


| large amount of their attention upon the fairer 


human picture below. 
The statue of Washington, by Greenough, 


_ has been moved near the front of the Capitol 


| fate. 


and placed upon the arch built over the old 
fish-pond. This work has had an adventurous 
It onee broke the bridge it was crossing 


and fell through, and was afterward sunk in 
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which bore Margaret Fuller Ossoli, her only 


| 


child, and her titled husband to their watery | 


grave. It was raised from the deep and brought 
to Washington ; its broken arm being mended, 
it was placed in the East Capitol grounds, under 
protest from the sculptor, who declared it un- 
suited for an out-of-door position. It was de- 
signed for the centre of the rotunda; but his 
wishes were overruled, and much ridicule has 
been cast at the unclad figure, in consequence 
of its unfit position. 


| or nearly twenty years. 


The new statue of General Rawlins was un- | 


veiled a short time after we caine to the city ; 
and at the very hour, as we since learn, the 
wife of the dead hero lay dying. Several other 
statues have lately been added to those in the 
old hall of the House. One, to be sent from 
Maryland (I forget its name), will probably 
be ordered of little Vinnie Ream. 

All the society people here were expecting 
grand entertainments in the new residence of 
the British Minister, which, as I said before, 
is a very spacious and elegant mansion—they 
would call it a palace in Europe—but the con- 
tinued illness, in England, of Lady Thornton, 
dispels all such hopes. 

In my last 1 informed you that Mrs. Senator 
Stewart would close her ‘‘castle,’’ and pass a 
year or two abroad; some of the newspaper 
correspondents had reported if abroad in the 
land ; but she has no such idea. Her home is 
too elegant, and her facilities for giving and 
receiving enjoyment too great, to forego it all, 
after such a short residence in her palatial 
home. Mrs. Hutchinson and her sister, Miss 
Abbott, are, however, absent in Europe for 
the season. 

Several fine literary entertainments have been 
given by the Schiller Club, of this city, whose 


| though the guests were few. 


the Atlantic Ocean in the ill-fated steamer | entertainment at ‘St. Elizabeth's,” as they 


eall the Insane Asylum, which is situated 
across the eastern branch of the Potomac. 
This is a large castellated-looking brick build- 
ing, with turretted walls. It stands upon a 
picturesque, wooded promontory, above Gies- 
boro’ Point, and across the river from the Navy 
Yard. The views of the Capitol, the city, the 
river to Alexandria and Arlington, from this 
place, are superb. Doctor Nichols has had 
charge of this institution ever since its erection, 
Mrs. Nichols, the 
pretty young wife of the doctor, personated 
the principal lady’s character in the comedy, 
and did herself great credit, Lucy says. The 
audience were nearly all inmates of the asy- 
lum, yet they kept perfect order, and every- 
thing passed off nicely. Lucy says that she 
never partook of a more perfect supper than 
Mrs. Nichols had ordered for the occasion, 
They saw there 
Miss Mary Harris, the young Chicago lady 


who shot and killed Mr. Burroughs, of the 


reputation for amateur talent is rapidly increas- | 


ing. Natand Lucy, who both studied German 
some years ago, say its success has been very 
great. A musical and dramatic feast was given 
lately at the Unitarian Church, in honor of the 
one hundred and fifteenth anniversary of Schil- 
ler’s birthday. Several hundred invitations 
were issued, and the church was _ literally 
packed. 


Treasury Department, a few years since. She 
was acquitted upon the ground of insanity, 
and has Seen an inmate of the Asylum ever 
since. She is small in stature, with black eyes 
and hair, is quite lady-like in appearance, and 
Lucy says does not look at all like an insane 
person. 

Grace Greenwood, otherwise Mrs. Lippin- 
cott, passes her winters in Washington, where 
she is in great demand at amateur entertain- 
ments as a declaimer and personator of comic 
characters. Her summers are passed at Mani- 
tou Springs, Colorado, where she owns a pretty 
cottage. Harriet Prescott Spofford, whose 
stories I admire so much, lives here in the 
winter; and Lucy, who is acquainted with her, 
says I may call with her, as lam such an ad- 
inirer of the lady. Gail Hamilton, whose witty 
books everybody reads, also passes her winters 
here with her cousin, Mrs. Speaker Blaine. 
Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, who furnished a story 


| for the December number of St. Nicholas, re- 


The eloquent address was delivered | 


by Doctor Cox, President of the Board of | 


Health, a gentleman of talent and fine literary 
culture. An original ode, with dramatic reci- 
tations and fine music, completed the exercises. 
These were pronounced by Nat and Lucy to 
be perfect; but dear old Aunt Hitty found 


fault with most of the music, calling it ‘‘too | 
high-falutin’ for her to understand ;”’ while the | 


comic recitation at the close of the evening, 
in which the lady, in personating the end of a 
tragedy, as represented in the theatres, actually 
threw herself flat upon the floor of the stage, 
she indignantly condemned as the most ‘‘re- 
dic’lous’’ thing she ever saw. 

Nat and Lucy went last week to a dramatic 


sides here. Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, one of 
our first literary women, also lives here in 
winter, as well as many other celebrities. In 
the Jefferson County (Western Virginia) Cir- 
cuit Court, Daniel Ames, former Mayor of 
flarper’s Ferry, and husband of Mary Clem- 
mer, lately obtained a divorce from his wife, 
upon what grounds is not mentioned. 

It seems strange that nearly all people of 
genius are tortured with matrimonial infelici- 
ties. There was Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, 
and a great many others. A few lovely excep- 
tions there have been, to show how happy a 
congenial wedded life may be. Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, William and Mary 
Howitt, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, and here in 
Washington, John James and Sarah M. B. 
Piatt are beautiful examples. But the excep- 
tions are few—the ill-assorted matches many. 
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Nat says it must be because they grow away 
from their mates so far, that the enforced as- 
sociation becomes disgusting. ‘Just think 


now,” said he, “what the result would have | 


been if I had married Arethusa Simpkins, as I 
once really wanted to do! One’s partner is 
obliged to climb with one, or he or she is sure 
to be left below, far out of sight. And when 
we grow upward toa higher and more conge- 
nial atmosphere, and enjoy our intellectual 
surroundings, how can we help looking down 
in scorn on the one too weak and indolent to 
make any exertions to climb?”’ 

Aunt Mehitable spoke out when Nat paused : 
** Well, I reckon me an’ Siah was neither of us 
geniuses, then; for, somehow, we’ve always 
seemed to grow along in years an’ feelin’s as 
evenly as a pair of mullein-stalks, never disa- 
greein’ much, an’ satisfied with good children 
an’ acomfortable home. That’s a great deal 
better, surely, than if I should grow away 
from him, or him from me. We’re kind 0’ 
used to one another, an’ I think it will be 
dreadful hard for either of us to know that the 
other is gone away forever. But then there’s 
Jason Peters an’ his wife; neither o’ them’s 
geniuses, either, an’ yet they ’re a quarrelin’ 
half the time, an’ been married nearly forty 
years, more ’s the shame !”’ 

‘But, mother, you and father are not to be 
compared with them. Both of you had been 
brought up by good parents, and had excellent 
sense, to begin with. And, knowing that your 
lives were to be passed together, you were 
sensible enough to try and do this in peace. 
Every little forbearance on either side made 
the next all the easier, and so you have grown 
to be a most devoted old couple. Now I have 
lived in many homes, and I know by observa- 
tion that young married folks quarrel much 
more than old ones, as a rule. They build 
their hopes in the clouds, and are, of course, 
obliged to see them fall to earth. At the same 
time, few bear in mind the truth that, while 
their own air-castles are failing, those of their 
partners are also toppling to their fall. If we 
would only follow the Scripture injunction, to 
examine first the beam in our own eyes, we 
would not feel so dreadfully at discovering the 
motes in those of our friends and neighbors— 
our wives and husbands. Hawthorne makes 
Mrs. Bullfrog say to her husband—sensible 
woman that she was !—‘ Mr. Bullfrog, let me 
advise you to overcome this foolish weakness, 
and prove yourself, to the best of your ability, 
as good a husband as I will bea wife. You 
have discovered, perhaps, some little imperfec- 
tions in your bride. Well, what did you ex- 
pect? Women are not angels. If they were, 
they would go to heaven for husbands; or, at 
least, be more difficult in their choice on earth.’ 
So, Lucy dear, you can quote this passage to 


me whenever 1 so far forget myself as to find | 


fault with you. Still, I wil! confess that if you 


are not an angel, I don’t want one of them for 
a wife. A woman is quite good enough for 
| me.”” 

“Neither do I want to go to heaven for a 
husband,” said Lucy. Then she blushed, 
| stammered, and looked utterly confused ; and 

it came suddenly to my mind that the memory 
| of the husband she has in heaven had sud- 
denly overpowered her. But Nat came to her 
relief. 

“I hope, dearest, that your earthly, very 
earthly husband, may always prove so fond 
| and loving that you will have no wish to flee 
| from him. But come, ladies, don’t you want 
to go and hear Miss Kellogg to-night ?”’ 

Aunt Hitty replied immediately : ‘‘ Take the 
| girls, Nat, an’ I’ll stay an’ keep house. The 
| opery ’s so expensive, an’ I’d rather have Allie 
go than myself. You know I did hear her last 
| winter.” 

“Yes, mammy,”’ said Nat, “I know you’re 
the most unselfish mortal alive; but the girls 
| are young, and have many years in which to 
see and hear prima donnas, and other interest- 
ing things; but you won’t get to hear them so 
much, so if I go, you must also.”’ 

“Well, well, Nat; you always do have your 
own way. So git ready, girls.’’ 

And oh! how she did enjoy the opera! And 
how we all did. I think Miss Kellogg (I don’t 
like to hear them say “‘Kellogg’’) one of the 
sweetest looking creatures in the world; and 
her voice is perfection itself. All the birds and 
all the flutes in the world would fail to make 
such a delicious harmony; such sweet, clear 
notes. The opera was “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,”’ and when she came in, dressed in her 
pure white muslin, the angel sleeves showing 
her lovely arms, and with her beautiful hair 
floating over her shoulders and surrounding 
her spiritual face, I thought of the angels in 
heaven. And when she sang I thought of the 
songs that go up around the Throne forever 
and ever. Iam sure I enjoy such things more 
than those accustomed to them. I know I am 
not so good a judge; but I do not believe that 
those who go to criticize can enjoy half so well. 
If I pluck a rose for the sake of its fragrance, 
I enjoy it much more than if I gather it for 
botanical analyzation. 

There are to be a large number of d/iutantes 
here this season; so I will not feel alone. 
Among these are Miss West, daughter of Sena- 
tor West; Miss Poore, daughter of Admiral 

Poore; Miss Emory, daughter of General Em- 
| ory; Miss Patterson, daughter of Carlisle Pat- 
terson, Esq. ; Miss Leila Ray, Miss Woodhull, 
| Miss Lena Porter, Miss Slack, and Miss Heap. 
| One of these is exceedingly accomplished ; 

playing, it is said, upon four musical instru- 
| ments, and speaking French, Italian, and Ger- 
| man, as well as English. Of course she was 
educated abroad. Another is said to be won- 





| derfully beautiful, being a golden-haired bru- 
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nette. Butas Ihave not yet seen her, I can- 
not give my own opinion. 

Mrs. Senator Jones is said to be one of the 
most accomplished ladies ever introduced to 
Washington society siuce the days of the old 
régime, when none but the highest accomplished 
were introduced. She speaks French, English, 
and German so well that one could hardly tell 
which is her native tongue. 
few weeks, and enters at once one of the best 
appointed mansions in the city, as its mistress, 


She is a bride of a | 


where she and her wealthy husband will enter- | 


tain most sumptuously. 

Mr. Robert McCeney and Mrs. Annie Lemon 
were married in Epiphany Church a short time 
since. Mrs. Lemon, now Mrs. McCeney, has the 
reputation of being one of the most beautiful 
women who ever adorned society at the Capital. 

Miss Ada Ford, daughter of ex-Governor 
Ford, was married in St. Aloysius Church to 
Mr. Eugene Brady, a wealthy gentleman from 
Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Brady now occupy 
their handsome new home on M Street. 

General and Mrs. Zeilin gave an elegant 
dinner party to the President and Mrs. Grant. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Attorney-General 
Williams, Mrs. Secretary Robeson, Mrs. Gene- 
ral Paul, Mrs. General Emory, Mrs. Hooker, 
the Misses Bainbridge, Emory, Schauss, Wood- 
hull, Savage, Cutts, Poore, and Cash. The 
latter, Lucy says, is one of the most beautiful 
girls in the city. Many gentlemen, chiefly of 
the army and navy, were also present. 

Everybody that comes into our parlor goes 
into raptures over our leaves upon the wall. 
We gathered them in October, pressed them 
with sperm, and sewed them into bouquets and 
wreaths since we came to the city. Every pic- 
ture on the white wall has a bouquet of gold 
and searlet leaves beneath it, and a garland of 
leaves hanging over the picture nail and de- 
pending upon either side. They do look 
lovely—so much so that I tell Nat the paint- 
ings are unnoticed, in the admiration of the 
leaves. How strange that country folks never 
think of preserving the beauties around them, 
to'cheer the long winter days. Lucy was the 
one to suggest pressing them, and then we all 
got the fever. I think we brought.a bushel of 
them to the city, while Annie and Pete went 
wild over them. I expect the old whitewashed 
walls are gorgeous with them now; while 
Annie declared she would trim the plain, dark- 
painted wooden window cornices with them. 
She also gathered long branches of the wild 
clematis, and after letting them dry, clipped 
all the dead leaves off, leaving the light, feath- 
ery bunches of seed-vesséls all along the vines. 
These she twined and wreathed in festoons on 
the wall of the bed-chambers. Many other or- 
naments, native to the mountains, were called 
into use by Luey’s presence. Aunt Hitty said 
she “made the desert to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose ;”’ which made Nat proud, of course. 





Speaking of roses, we found two wild-roses and 
one blue violet in bloom on the eighteenth of 
October. Surely, no lovelier place exists upon 
the earth than our dear valley, surrounded by 
its gorgeously-arrayed mountains, in the lovely 
month of October. 


dod ale Par 
EUDOCIA. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 





THE daughter of Leontius, the Athenian phi- 
losopher, was one of the few beautiful and 
golden crowned women—more celebrated for 
genius and learning than for beauty and great- 
ness. Her life’s history seems more like ro- 
mance than reality. She was bornin Athens 
about the beginning of the fifth century, and 
christened Athenais. 

She was carefully educated by her father, 
whose confidence in her merit and ability led 
him to commit an act of injustice against her, 
which, although it was the remote occasion of 
her greatness, was likewise the distant cause of 
her consequent misfortunes. He bequeathed 
her but a small legacy, giving the bulk of his 
property to his two sons. Her brothers im- 
proved upon their father’s example, and de- 
frauded her of even this little portion. 

Athenais became an exile from her father’s 
home and from her father’s land. She sought 
refuge in Constantinople, and appealed to Pul- 
cheria, who ruled the East in her brother’s 
name, for redress of her grievances. 

Pulcheria decided at once that the learned 
Athenian maid would make a suitable wife for 
her imperial brother, Theodosius. 

Athenais was at this time in the twenty- 
eighth year of her age. She possessed large 
eyes, a fair complexion, golden hair, and regu- 
lar Grecian features. Her countenance ex- 
pressed amiability and intelligence, her manner 
was refined and winning. Theodosius, who 
was scarcely twenty years old, felt at once a 
warm attachment for the fascinating Greek. 

In the course of time she became his consort, 
and was invested with the dignities of her sta- 
tion. Soon after her nuptials, she renounced 
Paganism and embraced Christianity, and with 
her new doctrine she took a new name, that of 
Eudocia. 

Many years of Eudocia’s life now glided 


| away that, to all outward seeming, was un- 


dimmed by even a shadow. Her only daughter 


| at the age of fifteen was espoused to the Em- 


| peror of the West. 


Her husband’s affection 


for herself continued undiminished. She had 


' forgiven her brothers their former injustice, 


and gratified her sisterly pride and tenderness 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls and 
prefects in her empire. Her friends were true 
and sincere. Her reputation unblemished, 
even envy did not so much as dare taint her 
fair fame. 
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In the sunny years of her prosperity, she did 
not forget the pursuits that solaced her in ad- 
versity. She wrote several poems, all of which 
found favor in her age. Socrates and Evagrius 
both praised her learning and poetry. She 
finally made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and in 
her progress through the East was welcomed 
with adulation. In this tour, so near the last 
of her glory, little as she knew it, she gratified 
her piety by making large donations for reli- 
gious purposes. She also indulged an innocent 
love for ostentation and luxury, which is rarely 
censured, except by those who lack the means 
of gratifying a similar taste. 

jut Eudocia’s glory was of short continuance 
after this journey. She was ambitious, and 
wished to rule the Eastern empire, which was 
governed by her sister-in-law, Pulcheria. The 
palace was filled with dissensions between the 
wife and sister of Theodosius. Pulcheria won 
the victory in this contest. That she was not 


scrupulous as to the means she employed in | 


maintaining her position, may be inferred from 
the fact that at this time secret scandal was 
whispered against the character of Eudocia. 
The jealousy of Theodosius was aroused, and 
he caused the execution of Paulinus, master of 
the offices, and the disrace of Cyrus, Preto- 
rian prefect of the East, both of whom were 
faithful friends of the empress. 

When Eudocia perceived that her husband’s 
affection was irrevocably gone from herself, 
she begged his permission to leave the scene of 
her sorrow and humiliation, and to become an 
exile in the distant solitude of Jerusalem. 

The grief-stricken wife could not bear the 
cold, averted regards of her husband, nor her 
sister-in-law’s cruel, triumphant glances. She 
was sorely bruised and hurt, and like a wound- 
ed deer, she longed to go off by herself and die. 

A second time she went to Jerusalem. How 
the world had changed since her first, glad pil- 
grimage hither. Have you ever wandered in 
a strange land, trying to flee from a too vivid 
memory? Do you know how solitude renews 
such pictures? Have you felt warm, thrilling 
kisses on your lips, so real that you could 
scarcely think them visionary? Have you 
ever touched shadowy hands that thrilled your 
whole soul with ecstacy? Have eyes looked 


into yours from level plains, from high moun- 


tains, from opaline sunsets and murky clouds ; 
eyes that were tender and searching, eyes with- 
out whose light Paradise itself would seem to 
you imperfect; have these looked into yours 
until you forgot that their love-lit radiance was 
not for you, until you were intoxicated with 
happiness, and could exclaim, with Tenny- 
son :— 


“T drink the cup of a costly death, 

Brimm’d with delirious draughts of warmest life.” 
Have you felt all this, and each bitter awak- 
ening that must follow such trances,of bliss? 
If you have, you can then understand the un- 





fortunate wife’s emotions whilst journeying to 
her retirement. Here she had hoped to pass 
her last years in peaceful obscurity. But the 
jealousy of Theodosius, or the malevolence of 

Pulcheria followed her even in this retreat. 

Saturninus, the count of the domestics, was 
ordered to take the lives of two ecclesiastics, 
whose services she highly prized. To this 
latest indignity, the humbled empress could 
not tamely submit. Had she not already suf- 
fered too much unpunished wrong? Had she 
not endured that bitterest of wifely sorrows, 
and worse than death, that of knowing that 
her husband’s heart was no longer hers? Had 
she not wept over the staining of her fair fame 
by slander’s vile breath ? Had not murder and 
disgrace followed all her friends? Was she 
not a voluntary exile from all she loved, be. 
cause of others’ perfidious cruelty, and would 
they still pursue her with falsehoods, and her 

| servants with death in this last sad retreat? 

She commanded the assassination of the 
count who did the deed, and Theodosius, to 
punish her for the revengeful spirit she mani- 
fested on this occasion, deprived her of the 
honors of her rank. 

The remaining sixteen years of her life she 
spent in exile. As her worldly prospects 
dimmed, her hopes of a heavenly future bright- 
ened. Darker grew the earthly shadows over 
her desolate pathway. Theodosius died. Her 
only daughter was led a captive from Rome to 
Carthage. But these afflictions caused her to 
cling closer to Him who is kinder than a brother, 
and she strove to win a divine diadem, that 
should be painless and enduring, instead of the 
thorny crown she had worn for a season on 
earth. 

She expired at Jerusalem in the sixty-seventh 
year of her age. The-keen, rankling wound 
that slander made in her soul mzy be inferred 
from the fact that on her dying bed, as long as 
she could speak, she asserted her innocence of 
the base calumnies with which she had been 
charged. 


: —— >> — 
WE MEET AND PART, 


BY M. E. 8. 





WE meet and part: tlre world is wide; 
We journey onward side by side 

A little way, and then again 

Our paths diverge; a little pain, 

A silent yearning of the heart 

For what had grown of life a part, 

A feeling of somewhat bereft, 

A closer clasp on what is left, 

A shadow passing o’er the sun, 

Then gone, and light again has come; 
We mect, and part, and then forget, 
And life holds blessings for us yet. 


ee 


ART possesses a Janguage which speaks to 
| all eyes, and is understood by al! nations. 
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ECHOES. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 








JAMES StacEy—“Old Jim,” as everybody | 
called him—had for years been tollman at the 
bridge which stretched itself by many a stout 
timber over the broad mouth of a pleasant 
river. He was a jolly, easy man, as the world 
went, sitting of sunny afternoons on the open 
porch’ of his house, with his chair tipped back, 
smoking and chatting, but every inch a land- 
lord when a guest, rich or poor, sought cheer 
at his board or bar, and ever alert for the fa- 
miliar sound of a horse’s hoof. 

Time was when no railroad inveigled travel 
from the “king’s highway,” and the slow 
stage-coach, freighted with its own importance, 
and the daily mail, drew up with a flourish 
over the long sweep of plank and poplar 
shaded road that led totheinn. Then there 
was business, indeed. Drivers and horses to 
be changed ; man and beast to be fed; passen- 
gers to be treated, toasted, and entertained in 
a way that kept Old Jim’s coffers full ; enough 
excitement growing out of it all to last the 
next day through, when the same scene, with 
variations, was re-enacted. Old Jim was 





known to every one, far and near; by the men 
of the towns on either side of the river his so- 
ciety was sought after, since news is no less 
news that it comes tardily, and he was a sort 
of gazateer or sign-post, going neither here nor 
there, but pointing forward to where the great 
metropolis opened her thousand mouths and 
hands; or backward, where country garners 
groaned with unexpected harvests. 

He knew family histories, too—who was 
ealled through the gate, a mournful company, 
to look the last on friends beloved ; who sped 
on to join some wedding festival; or what 
reckless youth, dashing by, ‘“‘ran the gate’”’ to 
ruin. Sometimes a foolish couple, seeking 
some Gretna-Green, was overtaken just there 
by hot pursuers; and of star-lit nights, when 
the air was crisp and the snow was smooth, his 
little black eye would twinkle, though he 
seemed not to see what other toll than his was 
taken, just under the arch, when of the sleigh’s 
company both were young and one was fair. 

But all this had passed away. New York 
and Boston had been joined together; if not 
by bonds of sympathy, by bands of iron; and 
the villagers along the line had followed the 
popular bent, paying their money as fare to | 
large cities, rather than in high toll-rates at 
the bridge. Meanwhile, the larger of the 
towns on either side of the river, growing 








rapidly to cities, had become jealous that the 
trade of the intervening country was carried 
beyond them, and had jointly purchased the | 
bridge, throwing the gate wide open. 
This arrangement, it was feared, would de- | 
VoL. xc.—10 ; 
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prive Oid Jim of a home, as well as a life-long 
occupation ; but underneath his free-and-easy 
jollity he had been thoughtful of the future, 
and now came forward, with the purpose and 
the money, to make the old toll-house and the 
adjoining farm his own, where he lived, “‘ happy 
and prosperous,” the neighbors said, until one 
night for him a portal was flung wide, and he 
passed through to the Eternal City beyond the 
gate. 

Five years had passed, and you would scarce 
have known the place; it had in every way 
been improved and beautified, made attractive 
and homelike, and enclosed from the public 
road, with the choice care given one’s own 
possessions; and the old ‘toll-man, could he 
have returned, would have rejoiced to seé how 
judiciously affairs had been managed by the 
grandson, to whom the property was left. In- 
deed, the boy had grown up on the farm, de- 
veloping thereby his rather puny frame to 
vigorous, healthful manhood, and imbibing the 
social atmosphere that pervaded the place 
His widowed mother had long taken charge iu 
the house, and she agreed with her son that it 
be offered as a place of resort to seekers after 
quiet pleasure. And so it came to pass that 
all the bright summers through, and the pen- 
sive autumns, the house, the groves, and the 
river, were enlivened with scenes and songs of 
mirth. The fifth season of endeavor and re- 
sponsibility to the young owner was now open- 
ing, and he meant that it should likewise be 
one of success. He had been absent for severai 
weeks, but his plans had been carried out un- 
der the supervision of a friend, and it was with 
a feeling of pardonable pride that he surveyed 
the rooms so judiciously and tastefully fresh- 
ened. 

‘I have more to thank you for than I had 
thought, Ray,’’ he said to his friend, as at even- 
ing they walked the broad portico together, 
arm-in-arm; ‘‘under my own eye the same 
amount of paint and paper would have been 
put on, I suppose, and the same quantity of 
upholstery been distributed about; but I have 
no doubt that the chairs and sofas would have 
looked askance at each other and the wall, in- 
stead of holding such amicable relations as at 


| present. You have what might be styled such 


‘adjustable’ taste, that were I called upon to 
build a continent, I should hand the different 
sections over to you to have you set it up.” 

“Not much of a task; I should only have to 
keep in my mind the old lady’s idea concerning 
her umbrella, ‘that it was a part of herself.’ ’’ 

They both laughed and walked on, retracing 
again and again their steps, talking lowas they 
walked; neither so far forecasting as to deem 
possible the wish that there had been likewise 
limit and retraction for their words. 

“Come in, Ray,” said the other, after awhile, 
‘you shall not ask in vain of your friend a 
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guarantee for your good behavior. The offer | turned. He seemed to be launching into sunny 


of such a position in your youth is a good com- 
pliment to you.” 

“Thank you, Stacey !"’ said Ray, looking on, 
as in bold characters his friend’s name was 
being written, “‘each stroke of your pen is as 
a cord to bind me anew to honor. I have been 
almost from infancy thrown upon those who 
were not kin to me, but I cannot say that the 
world’s charities have proven so very cold. It 
would seem that my step-father almost foresaw 
that, he should not return, his directions con- 
cerning myself and Elsie were so carefully 
written out. O Stacey! I have not told you 
that she has been with us two days, the dazzle 
of my new prospects has quite upset my brain. 
You can hardly believe that my wee half-sister 
has arrived at her eighteenth year and the pos- 
session of her property. Her uncle, who was 
her guardian, you know, died suddenly, and 
his family have scattered, Elsie coming directly 
here, helpless and ignorant as a bird, I fear, in 
regard to all business affairs. She must have 
some one to counsel her.’’ 

‘*You are the proper person, Ray, as her 
only male relative.” 

“True, and I intend to return every night; 
but the city is so full of dangers, I must pro- 
vide, as her father did for me, against the day 
I may not return.”’ 

‘Well, Ray?” 

‘Tt was in my mind to ask you, Stacey ; hav- 
ing granted the greater favor, you must not 
refuse the less.”’ 

‘But your sister has not seen me, She may 
not trust me.”’ 

Ray looked up. Not trust the clear, frank 
eyes, the broad, open brow, the strong frame 
that seemed fitted to cope with impossibilities, 
the almost homely mein, that disdained to as- 
sume attractions not inborn! Not trust him! 
Ray looked at it all, but he did not speak. 

*‘How soon must I undertake responsibili- 
ties?’’ asked Stacey, with a smile. 

“Immediately. It’s a compact, is it, old fel- 
low ?’’ laughed the other. 

“You know I can refuse you nothing, with 
that look on your face, you persuasive young 
raseal. Perhaps the young lady’s approval 
may not be so easily gained.’’ 

**All of which shall be speedily determined. 
Come over now and receive your sentence,’’ 
said Ray, gayly, both going out into the road. 
‘Why, the little dormouse, she has gone to her 
room already,’ glancing toward the house, ‘‘it 
cannot be nine o’clock.”’ 


“ Half-past ten,” said Stacey, consulting his _ 


watch. 

‘*We shail have to wait the doubtful decision 
then, till to-morrow evening, as I leave on the 
early train. Good-by, old fellow, I go out from 
you and my boyhood at dawn.” 

Stacey’s eye followed him thoughtfully as he 


| waters, but he might be ’whelmed in the lash- 
| ing waves, or drift back with the tide. Then 
| he smiled at his thought. Ray was nearly as 
| old as himself, and had been away more or less 
| preparing for the responsibilities of manhood, 
| but he yearned after him with a protecting af- 
fection that was almost chivalrous. He hada 
faint remembrance himself, ard it had often 
been told in his hearing, how Mr. Alton one day 
brought home his bride, who, though then searce 
out of her girlhood, had been married before, 
and was the mother of the bright little boy she 
called “ Ray ;’’ and, how a year following, after 
the birth of her new little daughter, the lady’s 
health had utterly failed, and an ocean voyage 
was prescribed as the only means of her resto- 
ration. The two children were necessarily left 
behind, the boy, to the especial care of Mr. 
Alton’s maiden sister, and little Elsie to the 
married sister, whose husband, in the event of 
her father’s not returning, was constituted her 
protector and guardian. On the passage out 
the steamer met with disaster, and Mr. Alton 
and his fragile wife found ocean burial. For 
two years only the little ones were kept to- 
gether, Mr. Rankin, Elsie’s guardian, turning 
from rather unprofitable business at the East, 
toward possible fortune at the West, taking 
with him his little ward to dwell in his own 
family. 

All this Stacey recalled, with his own boyish 
sorrow at parting with his blue-eyed pet, as 
he stood now gazing at ‘‘Glen Alton,’’ made 
picturesque by the shadowy moonlight. The 
house was set far back from the road, its white 
pillars gleaming up bold and high, like ghostly 
sentinels amid the trees, its oriel windows, its 
porticoes reaching out like embracing, enfold- 
ing arms—a noble mansion—built up, as one’s 
character should be, not so much for outward 
show as for inward grace, for usefulness and 
durability ; though in character, as in architec- 
ture, there must some sort of beauty grow out 
of crude material, squared and ruled to a spe- 
cial plan. ° 

He walked up the road; only the shaded 
| street stretching up from the bridge separated 
| the Alton grounds from his own, and the river 
| went singing by at the westward of them both, 
| but the one house looked the ancestral, the 
| Other the hospitable home. He would not 
have exchanged them then and there, he ac- 
| knowledged to himself. His own heritage was 
| his own forever ; for worldly gain it should not 
/ be sold, or to ambition sacrificed. He felt 
| some curiosity about, if not interest in, the 
| young girl who had come to be his neighbor. 
What was her character? What would her in- 
fluence be? How would she fill her place as 
sister, companion, and friend! From his faint 
remembrance of her babyhood, and Ray’s oc- 
casional letters from her, he had pictured her 
as bouny, blue-eyed, blithe, and bird-like, a 
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flutter of azure ribbons about her, and dainty 
raiment of white. 

He looked many times the following morn- 
ing, thinking to see her dart past the trees on 
a butterfly hunt, or casting bright stones toward 
the river. Perhaps he was not altogether at 
fault as to the shape and tenor of her mind as 
nature formed it, but he experienced a feeling 
of disappointment when at afternoon he caught 


a glimpse of her walking back and forth the | 


long piazza. Her. motion was grace itself, but 
there was nothing flitting about it; it was more 
like the long, soft sway of the pliant willow 
branch, with its suggestion of sadness, and the 
heavy folds of her black robe drew themselves, 
as it were, half wearily after her; nor was her 
hair fluffy and golden, but wavy and clinging, 
held back from her brow by a broad fillet of 
crape that seemed trying to quench its auburn 
beauty. There was something abont her that 
appealed to the helpful care he was wont to 
feel for every being about him, that was not 
fashioned after his own strong mould, and 
without waiting for Ray’s promised introduc- 
tion, he crossed the street and approached her, 
saying, characteristically, as she paused in her 
walk and looked at him :— 

‘Miss Alton, I think ; 1am Stacey Eldridge, 
your nearest neighbor, and your brother's 
friend ; will you greet me for his sake, until 
acquaintance shall determine whether you can 
do so for my own?’’ 

‘“‘IT greet you,’’ she said simply, but without 
offering her hand, or saying yea or nay when 
he begged her to resume her walk, or seeming 
at all to notice the arm he half offered for her 
support. 

‘“*I fear I intrude,”’ he said. 

“No, for I ath lonely and sad; everything 
here is so strange; I am lost in the great, va- 
cant rooms, afraid of these tall, frowning pil- 
lars; the river goes by with a plaint, the wind 


| 





soughs in dread whispers at night, the country | 


is level and wan. I’m alone and afraid.’’ 


‘‘But your aunt is here, and Ray will be in | 


every evening—both strangers, I grant—and 
Miss Alton is old maybe, but I am sure you 
will find her motherly, and Ray—you see how 
sunny a nature is his, though he has grown up 
amoung these, to you depressing scenes. You 
left dear companions behind you, no doubt?” 


deed, of us all now, and the vines and the roses 
wreath around it, and we not there to see! 


far inland, after having been accustomed to 
water view, express a longing for the sight of 
moving waves, strong as that love might dic- 
tate for the companionship of an absent friend. 
Our souls seem to acknowledge kinship with 
Nature. Like the Swiss cottager, you may 
worship your mountain, with its glacier and 
moraine, may be; but leave me the tide which 
can sweep like my thoughts, from the Atlantic 
shore up to the margin of the lakes, to the 
banks of the great river, and far on to the sun- 
set slopes of the Pacific.” 

Thus they talked on, not noting the flight of 
time, till Ray, rushing over the lawn in boyish 
fashion, cried out :-— 

‘How is this? It was only by break-neck 
speed that I caught the first train after busi- 
ness hours, on purpose to make you acquaint- 
ed. I’ve studied my speech all the way up; 
perfect waste of composition and oratory, as it 
has proved. I don’t believe you are properly 
introduced—here, you little Red Robin, dressed 
up in black feathers, this is Mr. Eldridge, your 
counsellor and reprimand er, and director-gene- 
ral in all the affairs pertaining to your domain.” 

** Will there be much todo?” she asked, look- 
ing timid and uneasy. 

‘“‘Much! Hear her!” said Ray, tragically. 
“With yourself and myself, and auntie and 
Roberts and wife to be fed from this farm! 
Do you take it we live on thistle-down? Who's 
to see that the crops are planted and gathered ; 
that the oats which go into the horses mouths 
are properly counted; that Roberts himself 
renders strict account and don’t pile the chest- 
nuts into his own loft, or the turkeys on to his 
own table; to note if 1 pay for less than I 
eat, or to tell when rent-roli,and interest are 
due?”’ 

The shy girl looked at Stacey in utter bewil 
derment. 

“Your brother is teasing you, Miss Alton,’ 
said Stacey, smiling in spite of himself at Ray’s 
method of enlivening her spirits ; ‘‘ your tenant 
is trustworthy, and will be religiously faithful 
in his duties to the daughter of his beloved 
young master. I judge you are not aware of 
the extent of your possessions, and knowing, 
perhaps, would not like the care of details, and 
so Ray has named me as your adviser in his 


| necessary absence.”’ 
“Yes, my cousins, my sisters Connie and | 
Bell, and my home, our ‘Bird Nest;’ left, in- | 


And the mountain lay over beyond. Wecount- | 


ed our days and nights by the mountain. The 


blue summer haze, the elouds and the storms | 
that encircled its peak, were the pictures we | 
gazed on—its verdure our summer, its bleak- 
ness our winter and cold.’’ 

‘*But you will soon learn thus to look at the 
river ; its phases and moods will give you ever 
varying delight. 


I have heard those, moving 


‘* And he said you would not trust him,” re- 
plied Ray, with an injured air. 

Miss Alton raised her violet eyes to Stacey’s 
in troubled doubt as to her brother’s meaning. 

“T said you might not. You are not to de- 
cide hastily.”’ 

“I trust you. Why should I not? Noone 
ever deceived me.’’ 

She was open as the unclouded day, simple 


| as a little child. She trusted him, and that was 





all; there was no impulse to offer her hand to 
his touch, in token of her confidence, he could 
see. She had been carefully cherished and 
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guarded in a warm home, whose atmosphere 
was purity, sweetness, and candor ; where sym- 


pathies entwined and intermingled, like the | 


blending of soft rays into the blue halo above 
her vaunted mountain; or like the murmur of 
wind and water in olian play across his own 

_ beloved woodland stream. Who should dare 
teach her the first lesson of distrust? who offer 
her a reed to lean upon, that should snap be- 
neath her weight? 

The next day the expected boarders at the 
‘Eldridge House’’ began to arrive, and before 
the week was over the rooms were overflowing 
with guests. It was wonderful to see with what 
speed they disposed themselves over every at- 
tractive and romantic spot, like our native 
birds, wintered at the tropics, coming back 
with a flutter of joy, eager for a revel in every 
breezy nook. 


At first Elsie held herself aloof from these | 


strangers, partly from timidity, partly, that 
her feelings did not accord with the gayety 
which seemed to be their life and breath ; and 
Ray, though he had entered right heartily into 
all manner of sports with these bright butter- 
flies, seasons before, and enjoyed both the fun 
and the friendship to the “innermost centre of 
his brain, bone, and being,’’ as he said, laugh- 
ingly declined all their tender or saucy over- 
tures, to spend his evenings with his sister, in 
cheering her loneliness and cultivating her ac- 
quaintance. 

Elsie herself was growing almost selfish in 
her monopoly of him. She found herself lov- 


ing him with a peculiar fondness ; he was her | 


brother, but the familiar companionship of 
childhood had not been theirs; the half quar- 
relsome banter, the teasings and snubbings, 
chronic symptoms of incipient manhood, had 
not interposed as the breath on the clear mir- 
ror of her sensibilities. She had met him, just 
entered on man’s fair estate, froiickseme, in- 
deed, at first, in his mauner toward her, but 
winsome and tender beyond degree, when he 


found how little she understood his spirit of | 


mischief. In comparison as her evenings were 
sweetly enjoyable because of Ray, her days 
were lonely, and almost sad, and when she 
really was convinced that her means were am- 
ple to support her dear mother-aunt, and sis- 


ter-cousins, and no one to dispute her right to | 


do so, she wrote them to come. The reply 
came soon after the long letter that told her of 
Bell’s contemplated marriage and her arrange- 
ment that the little family should still dwell 
together, but the plan had been altered for her 
sweet sake: Connie might come. 

And “Connie” came, as bewitching a little 
sprite as ever tripped over the earth’s green- 
sward, or culled affection, as one gathers 


flowers in beauteous clusters for one’s own | 
adorning. Ray called her “‘ Daisy” at her first 
appearing—‘‘ days-eye, because with her eyelid 
opencd the dawn,’’and she saucily answered 








him back, ‘‘that sueh dazzling ‘Rays’ would 
extinguish her vision.’’ 

It was through her that Elsie was now from 
her seclusion and apparent exclusiveness to 
join the gay pleasure-seekers at the ‘‘ Eldridge 
House,”’ and to throw her own beautiful estate 
with its groves and ponds, its water-laved bor- 
der, and its general picturesqueness, open to 
their rambles. 

It is not mere pleasure that they find, though 
perhaps all they seek after, who turn their 
backs on the city for a summer sauntering ; 
they are laying in store some sort of knowledge 
, of Nature’s ways, and types of human charac- 
ter they had not known before, to base their 
winter's study on, and receiving influences that 
will guide the pencil to a less sharp outline 
when seeking to delineate some crying fault or 
frailty. 

Nevertheless, into all grades of pleasuring 
they went, as though only into the day’s his- 
| tory colors were woven, and no unremitting 
| Shuttle cast of itself the homely warp that 

bre -:sht their brightness out, and held together 
the flimsy texture against the ravelling of Time. 
A short August vacation had been allowed 
Ray and some of the other young gentlemen, 
and they taxed their united invention to make 
| the week one of delight. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Connie, as they all gathered 
on the back lawn for pastime, ‘I am revelling 
in happiness! Until I came here, I never had 
enjoyed the first sip of this you call social life, 
and now [am taking such intoxieating dranghts! 
I ain dazed and bewildered with joy! DolI not 
look wild with deirium ?” she asked, reaching a 
sweeping willow twig as she spoke, and swing- 
ing with it high and free, with the easy motion 
_ of a bird. 

‘*My Connie! My birdling! Come back!’’ 
shouted Ray, catching her in his arms, just 
as Stacey Eldridge asked of Elsie in low, eager 
tones :— 

** Are you thus happy, my friend?” 

Elsie glaneed at her cousin. Connie’s face 
was revealing to every one in a flash, beyond 
the meaning of her challenge, how up in her 
heart there were bubbling springs—nay, wells 
of unfathomed bliss. Elsie’s cheek reddened 
_ slightly, but there was no drooping of her eye- 
lid as she smiled back to him. 

“ Not thus, I think,”’ she half whispered. 
“Sweet Connie; but Ray is worthy of it all, we 
know.” . 

‘** Yes, all, all// looking fondly at his friend. 
‘‘T thank you, Miss Elsie,’’ drawing her partly 
| aside, ‘‘for answering my question in the light 

that came after the words were uttered. Then 
among all these gallant gentlemen, there is not 
, one whom you could so exalt?” 
** Vot one above Ray. You cannot realize, 
| perhaps, how he has wound himself about my 
| heart in the few months I have known him. 
The severed heart-strings, left all bleeding, he 
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knew how to bind. Heaven make him to Con- 
nie, and her to him, what she and auntie and 
all were to me.” 

Stacey’s heart sank, and yet he felt relieved. 
Iler shy, engaging ways had attracted the gen- 
tlemen toward her, and with almost sickening 
fear he had watched for an evidence of her 
preference for some one of them. But she had 
maintained the same dainty grace of manner 
that marked her first interview with himself. 
His own relation to her as adviser, rendered 
his position delicate ; he must not seem to take 
advantage of her confidence, or act the suitor 
for a hand which he knew held a fortune. He 
was proud and sensitive in spirit, as he was 
erect and vigorous of frame—this young man, 
through whose blood, not many generations 
back, flowed the broad sentiment, that honest 
worth made any man the equal of “King 
George.”’ 

The unexpected little episode diverted the 
attention of all from the special amusements 
of the morning, and they hung about in listless 
groups chatting and trifling, and when Ray 
brought Connie back from the grotto whence 
he had led her, they smiled significantly at 
each other. His infatuation for the sweet girl 
was no secret to them, and they saw by the 
tremalous, undefinable something in her man- 
ner, that it was no longer a hypothesis to her. 

Elsie had been twining a wreath with half 
languid fingers—roses of the sweetbrier, and 
tender ferns that grew along the river bank, 
together with the sturdier blossoms in nature’s 
garden-plot—which she held up now for her 
own contemplation. Ray laughingly caught it 
from her hand and placed it on Connie’s brow, 
saying, ‘These flowers shall syllable thy fu- 
ture unto thee.”’ 

An unobserved thorn of the wild eglantine 
caught in her hair and pierced her white tem- 
ple, the warm blood trickling down her cheek. 

**O Connie!” cried Ray, in distress,’’ wound- 
ed by the hand of him who loves you.” 

But Connie smiled away his regret, and wore 
the prophetic garland all day, some of the 
flowers fading altogether, some folded buds 
silently opening at night, one daisy keeping its 
brave light aglow, its tiny silver reeds piping, 
‘He loves me, he loves, he loves me !”’ 

Summer died out. Autumn hung her gay 
banners in triumph aloft, and scattered nuts 
broadcast on the ground, before all the visitors 
left for their homes. Stacey began speedily 
the work of regulation. Connie deciared him 
lacking in sentiment, ‘‘for he raked up leaves 
and reminiscences in a pile together, and turned 
them into smoke;’’ but she lighted the fire 
oftenest herself, and pinned bits of foliage, 


yellow and russet, all over her white dress, | 
| What seemed to him then rather the spirit of 


and started a war-dance around it, or talked in 
musical jargon to her own fanciful image as 
reflected in the flame-lit waters. 

Every evening Ray was at home, and when 


tvo cool for out-door sports, amusement was 
fuund alternately at the two houses. There 
| was wild gayety sometimes, reminding Mrs. 
| Eldridge of the scenes of her youth, when the 
walls of the then public tol!-house would ring 
with laughter ; these were echoes to her, float- 
| ing o’er the lapse of time. Ray seemed to be 
growing absolutely reckless, giving himself up 
with complete abandon to the fun or folly of 
the hour. Stacey watched him anxiously at 
times, lest his brain were fevered; at others, 
assuring himself that it was the mere reaction 
| of high animal spirits after the business re- 
straint of the day. Before winter set in, Con- 
nie was sent for to visit her mother and sis- 
| ter. The little party dreaded the day of her 
departure. 

**T shall come back again ; this is my home, 
you know; Elsie said ‘for always,’ when she 
bid me come;’’ urged Connie, trying to seem 
| sad; but she roamed over every part of the 
grounds, giving a farewell touch, and often 
a kiss to all her pets, and every inanimate thing. 
Stacey and Elsie watched her; there was a 
childishness about it all, and yet there was a 
tinge of something deeper, too. 

She was to avail herself of Ray’s escort as far 
| as New York, where she would meet friends, 
and she was all ready and waiting at sunrise. 

**You hardly look like our familiar fairy, 
Miss Connie,” remarked Stacey, ‘‘I have never 
seen you in anything but white before.” 
| ‘No; but it would look too cool to travel in, 
and it was because of papa, you know; I could 


| not wear black, as Elsie and mamma did, it re- 





| minded me all the time of the grave, and papa 
|is in heaven. When he looks down at me, I 
| want him to think I just the least bit resemble 
the angels.” 
“You doso no less in the blue, Miss Connie ; 
or, that is, you look like a seraph, too strangely 
| fair and pure for mortal touch, and yet Connie, 
| you will give me the right of a friend at part- 
| ing?” pressing her hand to his lips. 
| Elsie kissed her again and again convul- 
sively, and clung to her as they walked down 
the road to the carriage, sobbing pitifully as 
| the bright face was lost to her sight. 
Our hero felt somewhat embarrassed. The 
tender moment which we have all at some time 
| looked forward to, when we should prove the 
| strong support or gentile comforter to the one 
beloved had come to him; and he felt, as did 


| you and Tin such an hour, too utterly incom- 
| petent to help at all, but he laid her hand on 
| his arm and led her to the house, and back and 
| forth the long piazza in thoughtful mood, as 
| they had walked six months before. 
| called the time and the converse, the disap- 


He re- 
pointment he felt in her looks and manner. 


complaining, he looked upon now as but the 


| index to the profounder volume he would fain 


peruse! Oh, if in reading it, and learning it 
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by heart, it might be found the transcript of 
his own! 

‘Ray said you were to be my director-gene- 
ral; you are a very gentle one,”’ she said; “I 
thank you for it, and the support you have 
given me now, and the other time we walked 
here together; then I believe I was wishing 
that some real mountain might rise suddenly 
up from this plain, now I cannot help wishing 
metaphorically that the plain would level out 
clear and direct to the far future.” 

‘**T will read you signs by the stars to-night, 
if you wish; I opine we shall be left to our 
own resources, I doubt if Ray has the strength 
to come.”’ 

And so it proved, this, and many a night 
after; Ray coming occasionally to cheer them, 
it is true, but oftenest they were left to them- 
selves. 

Stacey counted on his winters for self-im- 
provement, and this season he persuaded Elsie 
to join him in the study of French and Ger- 
man; unspoken language, maybe, symbolizing 
itself ‘amid all the wordy intricacies. Then sci- 
ence and philosophy were taken up; thoughts, 
like the electric current from the Leyden-jar, 
blue and fervid, flashing at intervals from soul 
to soul. 

They sometimes mingled with the young peo- 
ple of the adjacent towns in merry sleighing- 
parties, or in skating matches on some distant 
pond, but of clear, still nights, they would go 
out together upon the frozen river, and, side by 
side, glide in silence miles on miles up the 
stream ; past the quaint, lonely trees, or the 
river-side cottage, nestled for warmth amid the 
sheltering evergreens. They were conning les- 
sons these hours. Who hath not learned of the 
river, the glen, and the wild-wood in winter’s 
majesty and summer’s radiance, and thought 
himself nature’s first and sole interpreter? 
Thus they, the mother and aunt, left behind 
in the house, contentedly knitting and chat- 
ting, once thought; but to them the world was 
no longer new, or illusory, or fair. 

Smali things, all these in themselves; but, 
like the return of day and night, they were the 
pins which held the years together. 

“What of the Spring?’’ asked Stacey, as he 
found Elsie and her aunt one mild February 
day groping among the dead grass for violets. 

“*A promise, fair, sir, that is all.” 

**Good-morning !”’ said old Miss Alton, ‘this 
girl would love to be out of doors all the time, 
I think; she said the sun was so ‘cheery it 
would do me good; I don’t know but it has 
quickened my sluggish blood a little, but I’ve 
got too far from the house. I used to hunt vio- 
lets myself in days gone by. Elsie, dear, you 
and Stacey can suit yourselves about searching 
among these leaves, and I’ll stop in to chat 
with Roberts’ wife, and rest myself the while. 


‘Well, I thank you! though not so well 
either, as 1 could wish, but about as usual.” 

‘“*I’ll come over to-night. She must not get 
notional ; there cannot anything happen to her 
but what Providence allows.’ 

“A comforting assurance that, Mr. Eld- 
ridge,’’ remarked Elsie, as her aunt turned 
from them. 

“What?” asked the young man, abstractedly. 
“Oh! Yes; and you believe it?” 

“I could not be happy otherwise. I should 
feel my hold was loosening from all my pre- 
cious things.’ 

**You are happy now, then?’’ 

“But for one thing. Iam yearning for my 
brother. When Connie comes we shall have his 
company, but I want him a little for myself.” 

**Yes,”’ he replied, musingly. Ray’s long 
absences grieved him, they were silences, too, 
almost, for he but seldom wrote to them now. 
And when he did come he was so unlike the 
sunny-tempered Ray in his preoccupied air, 
that it was almost worse than not seeing him 
atall. But he took Elsie’s view, and charged 
it over to Love’s account. 

They had struck into a by-path that led to 
the road. ‘‘May 1 echo your question?”’ said 
Elsie, as they came in sight of the bridge, “and 
ask you what of the Spring?’’ 

‘In another sense you mean, than the burst- 
ing of icy fetters? I may have great plans,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ but first let me ask you if you 
could wish last summer repeated ?”’ 

‘*No!”’ she said, emphatically, then fearing 
lest her answer might seem a reflection on kind 
efforts made to relieve her loneliness, she added, 
‘* Much as I then enjoyed the diversion, I should 
fear to give myself up so wholly to pleasure. I 
have grown a little older and wiser now, and 
have learned, through your skilful teaching, to 
depend on more substantial things for happi- 
ness. Let me see,’’ she asked, archly, ‘“‘ have 
you not said once or twice this winter, ‘that 
the structure of our scholastic fame must have 
base enough to support its sometime laurels?’ ”’ 

They laughed. 

“Thank you! As I said, I have great plans. 
Great tome ; my grandfather owned this place, 
you know? During the later years of his-life 
it was his strong wish to add some of the great 
fertile meadows that follow along the river- 
bank to this farm. I have been enabled to 
make the purchase of fifty broad acres to-day 
with the profits accruing from my five years’ 
endeavors. I must still earn my livelihood, 
and it seems more consonant with my ideas of 
true manliness, that I turn from a compara- 
tively idle life, and become a tiller of the soil. 
I mean to offer to the public a carefully-pre- 
pared work on experimental farming as op- 
posed to the theoretic, illustrations to be found 
on these premises: the fields of waving grain, 
the valleys choked with plenty. Is there any- 





How ’s your mother to-day, Stacey?” 


thing right royal in such yeomanry to you?” 
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She answered his smile. At least there was 
something nodle in him; in his giant stature, 
his brawny arm; in his faculty for drawing 
out one’s inherent power, while yet offering 
his own to lean upon. She had felt all this, 
and under his influence had, from a dependent 
ehild, developed to a somewhat reliant woman- 
hood. 

They had now reached the avenue, and he 
said: “I suppose it seems odd to those who 
know not the history of this house, that it stands 
so near the street, with the ample grounds 
stretching back. One of my travelled visitors 
said to me last summer, that it reminded him 
of a game-keeper’s lodge at the entrance of 
some extensive park. Some, no doubt, would 
remove it altogether and erect a tasteful villa 


but not so I feel. However, from year to year | 


I may beautify its surroundings, I shall never 
destroy or desecrate the place itself. It is my 
home. I want in future years my sons and 
daughters to call it theirs. And—I have great 
hopes, Miss Elsie,’’ the blood leaping in a swift 
torrent to his brow as he leaned toward her, 
“‘may I tell you these as well?” 

She looked up into his face questioningly, 
but no consciousness of his meaning sent a 
glow to hers, and he half sighed, as he said in 
his heart the time is not yet. 

Midsummer had come. Fruit and vegetable 
and grain were blandly ripening. No sign of 
mildew or blight in field or orchard anywhere 
apparent. The young owner sat at eve and 
viewed the landscape o’er. There was promise 
on the earth, benignity in the sky. He was 
proud of his efforts, his suecess, his possessions ; 
elate in the consciousness of manliness; in the 
power to control what of outward circumstance 
should seek to shape his destiny. He might 
take a different course in life. Might sell his 
property, and invest the money where large 
rates of interest would give him the means to 
engage in a lucrative business, or to spend his 
time in travel. Only a month before parties 
had come to him for the purchase of his place, 
the ready money laid down. But it was not 
for sale. Associations like those clustering 
here were not negotiable; never in gold could 
memories be reckoned. Not on one of the old 
poplar trees would he ever seta price. With the 
musical rustle of the now scant leaves his boy- 
ish laughter was counted in, and the echo of 
familiar steps rang back from every ¢lover-top. 
With the poet’s thought on the twilight sky, 
his fancy ruled a music-staff, and in 

“Measured cadence began to weave 
Quaver and rest, hotd and semi-breve. 
A wedding march at the lover's will 
Threading the lines with joyous thrill.’ 

His love was yet unspoken, but there had 
degun to be almost assurance mingled with his 
hopes. That was awaking in E}sie’s soul which 
lit up her features to exceeding beauty, and 











gave to her touch the marvellous power of 
transformation. 

“Glen. Alton” itself had felt the potent in- 
fluence, and half hidden the grandeur of its 
colonnades, the architectural strictures of its 
casements under a softening drapery of vines, 
that floated seaward with the river breeze, or 
skyward with the riotous wind. Here and 
there a summer-house had closeted both shade 
and fragrance, and a fountain playfully en- 
trapped the shining waters. 

“O Life! how art thou beautiful! O Love! O Joy! 
how passing sweet!” 

Connie had come the evening before. Through 
some strange inadvertence, Ray had failed to 
join her as was planned, but they had written 
him to meet them to-night in happy reunion. 
The train went whizzing by in the distance. It 
slackened, stopped. Some passenger had been 
landed at the little wayside station, and would 
soon be coming across the fields. It was Ray. 
Of course it was Ray. And Connie danced out 
on the lawn in unbounded delight. Elsie had 
refrained from coming out to meet her brother, 
and a fine sense of delicacy caused Stacey to 
step within his door; the meeting of these two 
should be sacred from human eyes. Only the 
sky bending tenderly down to the wave, only 
the wave lifting trustfully up to the sky, should 
witness such bliss. 

A loud knock summoned him to the door. 
Two well-dressed gentlemen, with a business- 
like air, awaited entrance. 

‘*We are seeking Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Stacey 
Eldridge; could you direct us where to find 
him ?”’ asked the elder of the two. 

“Tam he. Will you walk in?” 

‘Messrs. Matson and Turney, from New 
York.” 

Stacey bowed and offered them seats. 

“We had some little doubt as to which path 
to take after leaving the train ; but it seems we 
struck the right one,’’ said Mr. Matson. “A 
fine farm we passed through, rarely so. May 
I ask if it is connected with the estate belong- 
ing to you?” 

** Tt is, sir.’’ 

“What is your money estimate of it ?’’ 

“T was offered thirty thousand a few weeks 
since.” 

“Would it ‘bring that, thrown upon the 
market ?’’ 

‘Undoubtedly. But it is not for sale,”’ said 
Stacey. 

“Ah!” mused the other. ‘You are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Southwick — Charles R. 
Southwick ?”’ 

“Ray? Yes, certainly. My dearest friend 
from boyhood, and nearest neighbor. He was 
brought up on the place opposite.”’ 

‘Owning any interest in the property?” 

‘“No, sir; it belongs to his half-sister, daugh- 
ter of his mother by a second marriage.” 
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“Ah!” said the gentleman again, tipping 
back his chair, and looking around the room, | 
as for a clue to conversation. ‘‘A man of 
your appearance would, I should suppose, keep | 
himself informed as to the events of the outer | 
world.” 
“Yes; I endeavor to keep pace with the | 
times,’’ glancing carelessly at the reading mat- | 
ter piled upon his desk, ‘‘ but the press of cares | 
just at this seasor has prevented more than a | 
passing glance at the daily papers. There seems 
nothing very stirring, and a man’s home and | 
his heritage is, in one sense, his world, I sup- 
pose,’’ replied the young man, smiling. 

The two gentlemen looked grave. ‘I had 
hoped,” said the chief speaker, ‘“‘to find you | 
partially prepared for our visit,’”’ drawing a 
paper from his pocket and spreading it before 
our hero. ‘ This is your signature ?’’ 

** Kee...” 

“Securing the Bank against possible 
loss by Mr. Southwick ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ replied Stacey again. 

“I am grieved at the pain as well as the sur- 
prise I see I must cause you; but Mr. South- 
wick has proved himself utterly unworthy of | 
your friendship an our confidence. He is a 
defaulter to more than the amount of your 
bond, and’’— 

“Impossible !’’ exclaimed Stacey, starting up 
and indignantly facing the man, his eye blaz- | 
ing as though his own high honor had been 
maligned. ‘* Ray recreant to his trust! <A thief! 
a robber! Again I say, sir, and a thousand 
times, it is impossible! and slanderous! and 
false !’’ 

“We bear with your excitement because he 
is your friend, and because, five months ago, 
we should have said the same ourselves. He 
had won our esteem by his frank, manly ways ; 
and because we believe he fell by means of too 
great temptation rather than through premedi- 
tated baseness, we kept the matter still, hop- 
ing for his reclaim if the detectives we employed 
should bring him back. But he is doubtless on 
the ocean, and the bank holds you responsible | 
for the amount here pledged by your name. 
In business transactions we must seem relent- 
less; but as man with man, I can but express 
my regret that such occasion should arise.’’ 

Stacey waved his hand. ‘‘ This is your law- 
yer, | presume; if you have tke necessary 
warrant I shall not dispute your action. Ex- 
cuse me, if, in the bitterness of this moment, I 
forget that I was ever friendly, or hospitable, 
or even human,”’ and he went out, a pallor, not 
of self-pity, or weak shrinking, but of bitterly 
wounded love, spreading itself over his fea- 
tures. 

I doubt if any one can tell, when any great 
ealamity has fallen, just where the weight lies 
heaviest. The sudden shock of the sensitive 
nerves, the general paralysis of the frame re- 
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sultsin momentary numbness. But when limb 
by limb the mangled body is drawn away, we 
see how complete has been the laceration and 
the bruise. 

Through the long watches of the night, the 


young man paced the road, the wayside, and the 


bridge, new thoughts of distrustful doubt com- 
ing at every turn. What had one hour re- 


| vealed. How complicate the issues which must 


flow thereform! What of himself, his hopes, 
his heritage, his home? What of his feeble 
mother, who staid herself upon the restful 


| certainty that peacefully her days should end 
| where they had pleasantly begun? What of 


the two trusting girls, whose wine of happiness 
was hew? What? what,alas! of Ray, whose 
life must hencefotrh be a waste—whose epitaph 
a blank? How the fund memories of their boy- 
hood and their almost brotherhood now clus- 
tered—echoes—to which there was the near 
sound and the far. Oh, the flat, unresonant 
vacuity that lay between! He hastily with- 
drew his thoughts; over the dust of this lite- 
ral road multitudes before had travelled and 
thronged the passage-way up to the old-time 
ponderous gate. How high the toll-rates he 
must pay to repair the damages of sin! how 
large the tribute, that he perforce, belonged to 
humanity’s great commonwealth! He glanced 
toward the house. Those men were impatiently 
awaiting his re-entrance, no doubt. Well, let 
them wait; who haste to bring ill tidings needs 
must tire. He looked at ‘Glen Alton ;’’ at the 
river, which bore along the refrain of “ Elsie- 
more, lost Elsiemore ;”’ up to the solemn night 
slowly fading into day, and groaned. Ah! 
under the pale stars ere this hath agony been 
fought or famished out. 

Our hero’s resolution had been taken. He 
would not immediately reveal to his mother the 
unlooked-for shaping of events, but would per- 
suade her to go away for her health, while he, 
accompanying her, would take the poor thou- 
sand deposited for casual wants, and seek co- 
partnership in business. But an unwelcome 
duty still remained. Where the iron would 
enter sharpest it had not seemed to strike at 
all. Though the affair was somewhat current, 
it had not been revealed to the two sweet girls, 
who were wondering at Ray’s delay. He him- 
self must. tell Elsie, and leave. Connie to her 
tender handling. He had withheld himself 
from their society for the past two days, and 
when he went over and asked to see Miss Elsie 
alone, she came in smilingly to greet him, but 
noting his changed, careworn Jook, she sprang 
to his side and laid her hand on his, asking, 
hurriedly :— 

‘‘ What is it? are you in trouble, or ill ?’’ 

In ail their companionship she had never 
voluntarily touched his hand before, and a 
quiek thrill passed over him, making him faint 
indeed. She drew her fingers softly over his 
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brow, lingeringly, he believed. Oh, if he might 
now thus interpret it. Then recovering him- 
self, he said :— 

“Dear friend! I have that to tell you that 
wili make this hour the saddest of your life. 
Heaven grant you strength to bear it,” and in 
hurried, broken sentences he told her all. 

She looked at him mute, incredulous, and 
wondering. 

“O Elsie!’’ he cried, moved by an irresisti- 
ble power, “give me the right to comfort and 
to shield you. I love you; more than anything 
on earth, I love you.” 

He paused, flushing hotly. He had not 
meant to tell her now or ever. With pride he 
would crucify his love sooner than seem to take 
a mercenary step that would retrieve his losses, 
and he was almost relieved when, rousing her- 
self, she cried :— 

* Love me, and tell me this about my brother ! 
Do you believe this vile calumny, Stacey Eld- 
ridge, of one so tender, true, and good ?”’ 

“I know it, Elsie, in ways which leave me 
not even the poor comfort of a doubt.’”’ 

“O Ray, Ray!’’ moaned the stricken girl, 
sinking back. 

Stacey lifted her, hot tears falling on her 
hair. 

“Go,” she said, ‘I had almost learned to 
love you. When you come back bringing me 
my wronged, noble brother, I will listen to 
your words.”’ 

Stacey soon executed his plans, and removed 
his mother before she was made aware of the 
necessity for going. The messengers of justice 
make slight delay. Before the rising of Sep- 
tember’s sun, the old toll-house had passed into 
the hands of strangers. It had outlived the 
mention of its history. Under the flippant 
hammer, like so much soulless merchandize, it 
had been cried as “going, going, gone,” as 
though under the “ going’’ there had been no 
conflict, and with the “‘gone’’ no lingering re- 
gret. Unfamiliar sickles levelled the ripe grain, 
aud heedless dispatch hurried the products in. 
They build who do not occupy ; they sow who 
shall not reap. 

The years went on. One, two, and three. 
The torpor which had enthralled Elsie after 
she realized the dreadful truth, had lost its 


hold. Her character, aroused at new points, | 


rapidly developed hitherto undiscovered pow- 
ers. She took upon herself the management 


of her place, working beautiful and useful | 
changes. When her brother came back, and | 


penitent, he should find a congenial home, with 


no reproach pointing its rude finger from un- | 


seem.y burr or bramble. If criminal, a refuge, 
a retreat, a safe abiding place, his home should 


be, whose voiceless ministries were pure, whose | 


leadings towards the brave, the high, the right. 

She knew now where else there had been 
much of sorrow and most of sacrifice; she 
shrank with shame from the thought of it all; 


but she felt how her own spirit must be refined 
to meet ‘the fruits that such discipline must 
bring. Connie wandered after her, her blithe- 
ness gone, but her fair faith serene. Each in 
her own attitude was waiting. One, with the 
activity of preparation; the other, as he, in 
silence and darkness, waits the cable message 
from underneath the sea. Under the weight 
of the ocean, along the slimy bed of the deep, 
where hungry monsters fume and float, it will 
come. Without sound or tumult, but with the 
one flash of swift, electric light. 

Spring returned again, and yet again, and 
Stacey E):’:idge had never once in all the inter- 
val trodden the old familiar paths ; and now as 
at length he crossed the bridge, he did not take 
the direct road, but followed along the river 
side to the rear of then ‘‘Glen Alton’ grounds. 
Ii was just at evening, and the air was melodi- 
ous with prophecies. In other days the years 
were chronicled by spring-times had there been 
in his mind a purpose for recall; but he put all 
crowding thoughts aside, and knocked at the 
door of the tenant’s house. 

Mrs. Roberts gave him admittance, and she 
and her husband gave him an honest welcome, 
that brought the tears. 

‘‘Would they receive him as a guest for the 
night?” he asked. 

‘With all their hearts,’ they replied, and 
with well-meant garrulity, recounted events 
which had transpired since he left. It was 
near midnight when he withdrew to the room 
assigned him. Sleep could not come to him, 
he believed. But it did, for an hour or so, and 
then he awoke, though yet as in a dream, for 
he seemed to hear as in the distance the ery, 
‘* Echo—Echo—Echo!”’ floating to and from his 
dimmed perceptions. No one but Ray could 
give that sound. A thousand times, it had 
been tried by the young men and maidens in 
| the well-remembered elfin spot, where grove 
| threw back to grove, and back again the self- 
same saucy repartee. With a feeling he could 
not explain, he roused himself and went to the 
window. The moonlight lay calm and still, 
with no purpose of mystery; he was wide 
awake, and the cry was repeated ; he dressed 
himself and went out. Back and forth a well- 
known figure was pacing. He turned at length, 
and they met face to face. ‘‘Ray!’’ ‘Stacey!’ 
| coming as with one quick breath. 

Strange, unlikely happening, you say. More 
strange, think you, than that the cog and wheel 
within the watch you carry, come around with 
triple steps to meet the hours? They stood 

and looked silently at each other; there is the 
far sound of the echo, and the rear, and all the 
memories of the past came rolling back. 
“I travelled here,” said Ray, “to answer 
| justice, or rid the world of my base self. I 
| wished to yield my body for imprisonment ; but 
| the claims of the bank had, it seems, been satis- 
fied. Proud, honorable men, its officers; and 
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I had earned their pity. They sent me home 
to you, but I could not meet you. I came to 
throw myself into the bosom of this once friendly 
river. I see the papers sneer at what they call 
the sentimental sympathy expressed for such 
as I. We need it all, and more. O Stacey! 
think you not a thousand times I would have 
offered up my life, if hat would bring expiation 
and oblivion ; or torn my heart apart, for all 
my folly. And yet, before high Heaven, I did 
not mean it should be sin. I went from step 
to step in allowable speculation, till in the in- 
fatuation and excitement I lost soundings, and 
was engulfed. But thank God I find you 
here! Tell me that your love for me did not 
work your financial ruin ; or else, Stacey, give 
me your curse.’’ 

“Ray, my boyhood friend, after five years of 
exile, I came back to-day to give my mother 
burial ; not within beloved precincts, as I ear- 
nestly desired, but as a stranger, outside the 
gates. But recollecting all, 1 can forgive, not 
curse you. I learn that within the house yon- 
der Elsie and Connie still hopefully wait your 
return. Review not merely your lost honor by 
piteous repining, but retrieve it, in the presence 
of us all. Begin from this hour and show that 
you have the courage to re-enter the straight 
path in the face of all humiliating facts. You 
had the daring to fall, makeit manifest to us that 
you possess the heroism to rise. I speak stern- 
ly, but I fear I have pusillanimity to deal with. 
Yet, Ray, I love you tenderly as of old, and 
mean with all my powers to help you. Iam 
established in a good business, and will gladly 
give you a position of trust. Shall we clasp 
hands on the compact to put the past out of 
our view, and look forward to a sure, bright 
goal?” 

We cannot undertake to picture the reunion 
of the following day ; or tell how, as the weeks 
went on, the lives that had been forced to flow 
apart, now mingled into one. Elsie would fain 
have made restitution to Stacey for the loss he 
sustained through her brother; but he would 
not hear, only claiming her promise that now 
he was brought back, she would listen to his 
love. 

It was arranged that the young men, still 
pursuing their business in the city, should re- 
turn every evening to “Glen Alton” as their 
home. 

One year passed, and there went out in the 
summer twilight Elsie and Stacey, Connie and 
Ray, and under the shade of the sheltering 
trees, where grove and river meet, the seal was 
set to their betrothal vows. They were almost | 
a sad company. There were deep lines ona | 
face that should have held the glow of youth, 
and streaks of untimely silver in Connie’s | 
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| none toinnocency ; that beauteous realm swings 


to its iris gates after the self-exiled one. 

Why dwell at all upon these forms of evil? and 
why upon the sentiment of love eternally ring 
changes? Because sin lurks upon the earth, 
and love remains the fruitful source of happi- 
ness or woe. Upon our rudimental letters, 
scarce better than a score, is based the litera- 
ture profound, poetic and polite of powerful 
nations; and from our plain eight notes are 
improvised the songs, the psalmody, and the 
requiems of the world. 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY K. S&S. B 








In the twilight I am sitting 
Musing sad ; and silently 

Visions of the past are flitting 
Through my mind, so vividly. 


I recall the by-gone pleasures 
Of my childhood’s sunny hours, 
When my life was full of brightness, 
And my path seemed strewn with flowers. 


When our circle was unbroken 
By the ruthless hand of Death ; 
Ere the storm of sorrow swept, and 
Chilled us with its icy breath. 


There before me glide the phantoms 
Of the loved ones gone before ; 
And I hear their angel voices 
From the far-off shining shore. 


They are whisp’ring words of comfort 
To my sad and burdened heart ; 

Telling me, with cheering promise, 
“Soon we’ll meet—no more to part.” 


Then these vanish; and before me 
Bursts a scene so bright and fair; 

While I gaze into the firelight 
Building castles in the air. 


Musing thus, my idle fancy 
Fills with golden hopes my mind; 
Brightening all the unknown future, 
Leaving care and pain behind. 


For methinks I see bright visions 

Of great joys in store for me; 
Filling me with bliss unspoken, 

When my thoughts fly, love, to thee, 


True, I know not if such pleasures 
Are for me; but yet I dream 

Fondly of a blissful future 
Gladdened by love’s golden beam. 


These are thoughts which flit before me 
As I sit in twilight’s hour; 

But I leave all with sweet trusting 
Toa great and higher power. 
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NEVER triumph over any man’s imperfec- 


| tions. 


THE tongue can easily be chained, when 


sunny hair, and ghostly chambers, with their | once let Joose. 
voiceless echoes within each secretsoul. “What | 
endeth well, is weil,’’ the poet saith ; but theugh 
there be slow steps back to rectitude, there are 


THE envious man is made gloomy, not only 
in his own cloud, but by another man’s sun- 
shine. 
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CHURCH GOING. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 








Jack Frost having hung rich, heavy curtains 
at the windows, whistled through cracks a 
cheery Sunday good-morning to many a house- 
hold group, still warmly cuddled in bed; and 
by the aid of the sun and the frosty air dis- 
tributed his invitations to attend to the religious 
services of the day. But did he tap at all win- 
dows in his nightly round? Perhaps he tried, 
but the blazing fire in the furnace of the rich 
man’s dwelling defied his attack, and he left 
this portion of the field, completely conquered 
in that respect, although they received the 
same sun-shiny request. Mrs. Jones, resoly- 
ing to accept it, sprang out of bed, and slipping 
on a wrapper gave the nursery bell a furious 
pull. In the course of half an hour, Jane 
made her appearance, to inquire of her mis- 
tress ‘*What?’’ 

‘Get those two children ready to go to 
church immediately. They will wear the new 
white dresses, with the fine cambric insertion, 
and the overskirts flounced with the same ma- 
terial; their velvet coats, and the new set of 
fur that came yesterday ; the little hats sent 
home last evening, and the shoes on the top 
shelf in the closet. Don’t forget to have their 
kids properly fastened, and give them their 
breakfast before putting on their dresses, and 
you take them to church, and don’t leave them 
until you see them safely in the pew.” 

‘*Mercy, my dear!’’ says Mr. Jones, from 
the bed-clothes, as the door closed, “where 
does that memory of yours spring from? I 
dare say, it is fed on the jealousy of a neigh- 
bor or so. What a pity I hav’n’t a double- 
breasted, silver-wrought vest, to wear, as a 
fitting article of apparel, in order toaccompany 
iny lambkins.”’ 

“Laugh and call it foolish if you will, buta 
man never can understand a mother’s heart; 
the anxieties and troubles that harass her 
mind on account of these same little ones. 
Why, for the last month, I have been utterly 
miserable, for Mrs. Smith has had her children 
with their new suits on at church every clear 
Sunday in that time, on purpose to tantalize 
and vex me; but that is over now, and my 
daughter’s clothes are of better material than 
hers. Why, I paid just ten dollars and thirty- 
one cents more for my children’s fur than she 
did. And as to my own dress, I ordered the 
dressmaker to cut my trail just two inches 
longer than hers. What do you think of | 
that?” 

‘‘ Dry weather Christians ; a friendship meas- | 
ured in proportion to the purse, and a brain | 
fearfully mangled with false pride, jealousy, 
and ambition.”’ 

Just then the breakfast bell sounded through 
the spacious hall, after which madam continued | 








her preparations. Long after the second bell 
had finished sounding, Mrs. Jones glided down 
the stairway, elegantly attired in her magnifi- 
cent dress, while Mr. Jones met her at the 
foot, rather impatient at her long delay. 

‘* As the horses are sick, shall we not take a 
ear?” 

‘*What! ride in the seven cent cab? No; I 
prefer walking. Besides, one does not care to 
go to church before the sermon is commenced. 
1 think what I call the preliminaries very tire- 
some indeed ; in fact, it’s bad enough to hear 
the sermon, without boring one’s self further. 
I think the minister should be satisfied with 
that ; besides, he is well paid for his services.’’ 

Yes, well paid with money; but a troubled 
mind and sleepless nights may be the result of 
the vacant seats. 

Arriving at the church, and awaiting until 
the prayer is finished, Mr. Jones suddenly 
whispered, ‘Maggie, have you the prayer 
book ?” 

‘‘Never mind the prayer book; but do tell 
me if my trail hangs properly.”’ 

The prayer over, they enter, the husband at 
a measured distance behind the wife, who sails 
up the aisle with the air of ‘Look! behold! 1 
am coming! See the style, the fashion, and 
the train!’ Joining the children, the family 
is at last well represented, simply on account 
of new clothes. 

Now, if any minister can touch such hearts 
as these—and there are many of them—he de- 
serves to have a crowded church every Sunday 
in the year, a sympathizing community, a 
handsome salary, and a pleasant parsonage. 
His congregation should be composed largely 
of birds of this gay feather ; for, possessing the 
means of reformation, he may sow the seed of 
righteousness and common sense, and so place 
her price above rubies, and enable her to be 
what her Maker intended, namely, a woman. 


ee 





DEAD VIOLETS. 
BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 








A FEW dead violets—withered, old, and faded! 
All meaningless and dull to stranger eyes; 
Yet, oh, the blessed hope, forever shaded, 
Which in their dusty, shadowy compass lies! 
A boundless love, as limitless as ocean, 
Tender and sweet, and true, and deep, and strong; 
A woman’s crown of pure and high devotion— 
Life’s sweetest music—earth’s divinest song! 


All these, and more—forever, ever shattered, 
I see and feel within these withered leaves; 
The song and music hushed, the hopes all seattered— 
Oh, when I gather up my harvest sheaves, 
Will they return again? In yonder heaven, 
Will song and music and the crown of love 
Once more unto my longing heart be given, 
And all be perfect in the world above? 


———_—_—_ oo e—__ - ——_ 


FRANENEsSs is the sign of a noble mind. 
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EDITH GRAY’S VALENTINE, 


BY BRUNE BLUFF. 








‘* THE fourteenth of February again! Twelve 
years since that Valentine Day. O Arthur! 
why was it that you left meso? Thirty-five 
years old! Lam a genuine spinster !’’ 

She was thinking aloud, this old maid, as 
she called herseif. She walked slowly across 
the room, and, parting the heavy curtains, 
stood looking out into the street. The ground 
was covered with snow, and the air was full of 
the white, dancing flakes. 

She was a comely woman, tall and slender 
in form, with a bright, fresh face, that would 
never suggest extra years. She stood looking 
sadly out of the window for a few minutes, 
then shivered a little, and saying, “It looks so 
cold,’”’ she turned back to the bright coal fire 
that sparkled in the grate. Her dark eyes 
were luminous with tears as she held her white 
hands before the fire, and memory was fast at 
work, you could see by the quiver of the red 
lips. Presently she turned away, and taking 
her keys from her pocket unlocked her excri- 
toire, and took thence a box tied up with white 
ribbon. The tears fell thick and fast now. 
She sat down, and bowing her head on the 
box gave way to the emotion she had striven 
to control. 

Twelve years ago she was ‘‘as good as en- 
gaged’ to Arthur Vane. She had given him 
all the love of her young heart, and had every 
reason to believe that it was not unrequited 
affection. On the day of which this was the 
twelfth anniversary, he sent her a beautiful 
bouquet, and on the holder had written “ Val- 
entine.”” That evening, at a party, she wore 
some of his flowers in her hair. She met him 
in her usual happy, cordial manner; but he 
was unaccountably chilled, and left very early. 
He never came to see her again, and soon 
after left the city. For years she had lost 
sight of him entirely, and remained, hurt by 
his silence, and utterly ignorant why he went 
away without a word of explanation. Though 
time brought many suitors, she had no love to 
give, and she would not give her hand alone. 
Then came news of his marriage, and the hope 
that he would some time return and explain 
was killed ; and she had to believe that he had 
either trifled with her, or tired of her. i 

To-night the olf memory was strong, and 
the fires of the old love burned up anew. She 
untied the ribbon, for the first time since he 
was married, and folded back the satin paper. 
There lay the ghosts of dead rose-buds; of 
what had been velvety, green leaves, and soft, 
bright petals. All withered and dead, vut a 
subtle perfume still pervaded the whole, and 





stole out as the lid was removed. 
“I ought to burn it up,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, as the great tears fell on the crumpled | 


mass. ‘But I cannot, I cannot; ’tis all I have 
—all!’’ 

She lifted it tenderly from its place; but as 
she did so, the dry stems fell apart, and a 
folded, yellowed paper fell to the floor. A 
cry escaped her as she bent quickly and 
snatched it up. With eager, trembling hands, 
she tore it open, and her heart seemed to stand 
still as she read what, had she found it before, 
would have made so much difference in two 
lives. 


February 14, 186— 

DEAREST EpirHa: I write to tell you what I 
have said over and over to myself a hundred 
times to-day; what I think will not surprise 
yous what I trust you will be glad to know. 

love you, Edith, better than all the world be- 
side. Isend you flowers. Take their beauty 
and sweetness for whatever may be wanting 
in my plea. Let them plead for me, and bear 
to me the answer I so much wish to hear. I 
shall see you at the party to-night. If you 
Jove me in return, wear my white roses in 
your hair, and I shall know that a ‘‘yes”’ is 
mine. If not, O Edith! put some scarlet ones 
in their place. I could not hear you say “no,” 
and if it must be so, I fancy, to be told in their 
mute way will soften it a little. Adieu till I 
see you. Darling, my heart tells me you will 
wear white flowers to-night. 

Yours always, ARTHUR VANE. 

A bright smilie flashed over her face, as, for 
a moment, she forgot the lapse of years; then 
she covered her face with her hands to shut 
out the sight of the letter and flowers, for they 
brought back, so bitterly now, the thought of 
that irrevocable past, that far off might-have- 
been. 

O withered roses! why didn’t you breathe 
out the sweet story that lay hidden beneath 
your fragrant breath? O lily bells! why didn’t 
you ring out a glad love chime, that would 
have led her to search for your music till she 
found its key-note in her Jover’s letter? But 
no; the lovely flowers were caressed, and 
eared for, and prized, for his sake; but the 
letter was put too securely in their midst. 
How little she dreamed of what she was doirg 
when she selected some of the brightest buds 
to wreathe in her dark hair that night! Their 
nay was mute, but sure. 

The afternoon light faded out, and the fire 
burned low, till only a faint, ruddy gleam fell 
on the bowed head ; then a voice came singing 
up the stairs. She started up quickly, and 
made a move to put away the tell-tale flowers. 
It was her sister Jennie who came, and even 
in the dim firelight she saw that something 
unusual had occurred. 

‘‘What has happened, Edith?” she asked, as 
her eyes fell on the box, and she perceived the 
traces of tears on her sister’s face. Shestepped 
back, saying, softly, ‘Am I an unwelcome 
visitor, or can I not share your trouble, what- 
ever it is?” 

Edith had never mentioned her love before. 
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It was her woman's part to keep silence until | crammed his hands farther into his fur gloves. 
he whom she loved had spoken. Now she told | ‘‘Why can’t people be sensible, and not mis- 


her sister all. 


that leaped to her listener’s eyes, nor note the | on innocent folks like myself. 
determined expression that settled down on | 


her face. They sat talking awhile together; 
sympathy is always sweet. 

“I think,” said Jennie, ‘‘it would have been 
a great deal more manly in him to have braved 
a ‘no,’ instead of trusting the happiness of 
both to those senseless flowers! Of course, he 


| 
| 
| 


never dreamed of a mistake, or he would have | 


come to see you afterward. But I must run 
down now, for tea will be waiting, and Edward 
isalways hungry. I’ll excuse you to them all. 
I suppose you do not wish to appear with those 
swollen eyes. Go bathe them, and I1’ll be up 
again to see you presently.”’ 

She almost flew down the stairs. She rushed 
up to her husband, who sat reading the even- 
ing paper, and giving him a little shake, 
said :— 

“Put by that stupid newspaper, and listen 
to me, and do as I tell you, asking no ques- 
tions.”’ 

‘“Why, Jennie, what has come over you? I 
thought ’twas a little whirlwind.”’ 

‘Don’t make fun of me; it’s a matter of 
the greatest importance.”’ 

“*T’m all attention.’”’ 

‘*Didn’t you tell me Arthur Vane had re- 
turned ?”’ 

“Yes, but’ — 

“Hush! And that he wasn’t married ?’’ 

‘Yes. Wilson, of our firm, invited him to 
call and see them, and hoped to see his wife, 
too. He replied that he would be happy to do 
himseif that honor, but he had no wife. There 
had been such a report, he knew; but it was 
entirely without foundation. But what do you 
want with him? Going to practice the fasci- 
nation that J know so well?”’ 

‘‘No questions I told you. But I suppose I 
shall have to tell you something about it, or 
you will go and blunder. Men always do. 
You know Edith and he used’’— 

‘‘Oh! match-making, eh? I'll have nothing 
to do with it. Marry, live unhappily, blame 
it all on me!”’ 

‘Stop interrupting, and listen, I tell you. 
There has been a misunderstanding and a long 
mistake. I think, if he knew, he would bless 
you forever, instead of blaming you, for letting 
him know. Now don’t dare say you won’t 
go. I want you to get your tea as quickly as 
possible, and go to him with a message. Stay, 
perhaps I'd better write a note.”’ 

**Yes, write by all means. It would be tre- 
mendously awkward to have to do such an 
errand verbally.’’ 

A little later he was on his way, Jennie’s 
little note safe in his vest pocket. 

‘‘Confound these misunderstandings!’’ he 
muttered, as he tightened his muffler, and 


She did not see the quick lighé | understand each other? It always comes back 


But then, 
Edith ’s a jewel. I’d go through more snow 
than this to make her happy.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Vane was alone when his caller 
was ushered in. He rose and greeted him cor- 
dially, remarking upon the weather, etc. Ed- 
ward began to grow a little red, and said, 
desperately :— 

“T didn’t come just to call. I may as well 
tell you at once why I came. My wife sent 
me, that is one good reason, and she assured 


| me it was on a matter of great importance. 


| 


| for addressing these lines to you. 
| see you to-night concerning that which 1 be- 





She sent this,’’ taking the note from his pocket, 
‘‘and told me I wasn’t to come back without 
you.”’ 

He turned away and began to examine the 
pictures, drawing a long breath that it was 
over with. Meanwhile, Arthur Vane tore 
open the envelope, and read :— 


Mr. VANE—DEAR Str: You will pardon me 
I wish to 


lieve materially affects your happiness. Come 
with my husband. In haste, hopefully yours, 
JENNIE DayTON. 

‘“‘What can she mean? Is it Edith? I dare 
not think it. Shall 1 go, or not?’’ A moment 
he stood irresolute, then turned to Edward, 
said, ‘‘1 will go with you;’’ and in a few min- 
utes the two men were on their way to the 
Dayton’s home. 

Jennie met them at the door, and took Ar- 
thur into the parlor, saying to her husband, 
‘You have done your part, now I’ll excuse 
you.”’ 

‘“‘T have no desire to meddle,’’ she began, 
‘‘and I know this is a very delicate thing to 
do; but there has been a very great wrong 
done you and somebody else, in a very uninten- 
tional manner, and by very innocent agents ;’’ 
and she told him of the letter found only that 
day. ‘‘Now,”’’ she added, “knowing that you 
were yet unmarried, I thought perhaps you 
still loved Edith; and if so, this information 
will make your way clear. If not, she knows 
nothing of my sending for you, and’'— 

“Tf, did you say?” he broke in, eagerly. 
“My life is perfectly empty without her. 
Where is she? Can I see her? Will she ever 
forgive my stupidity in trusting so much toa 
few voiceless flowers ?”’ 

‘‘She is here; wait here a few minutes, and 
I will take you to her.” 

She ran quickly up to Edith’s room, and 
steadying her excited voice said, ‘‘Come down 
into my little sewing parlor; there is nobody 
there. You mustn’t stay up here all alone any 
longer. Edward is in the sitting-room, buried 
in the daily news, and the children are going 
to bed. Come!’’ 

They went down together, but Jennie left 
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her at the door, saying, ‘‘1 won’t keep you 
waiting but a minute.” 

Then she went for Arthur and brought him 
to her, saying simply, ‘‘ Your Valentine.’’ She 
didn’t go in; she knew she was no longer 
needed. We will follow her example, and not 
intrude upon their meeting, after having been 
so many years apart. 
surprise, and the explanation that followed, 
and what came afterward showed plainly that 
she was quite satisfied with her Valentine, 

Jennie went to tell Edward all about it, and 
then to kiss her little ones good-night. She 
stood there looking at them as they lay asleep, 
thankful that those twelve desolate years had 
not been hers; but that her husband and little 
children had filled her life so full instead. 
When she went down again, Edward was 
stretched on the sofa, taking a nap, and on the 
table lay his pencil, while on the fly-leaf of an 
open book he had written :— 


“MORAL. 

Young man, who’ve a suggestion had, from Cupid's 
little dart, 

To try to win your way into some nice young wo- 
man’s heart, 

Don’t risk your plea with anything, the fair may be 
the vicious, 

The fates you deem most kind may prove most 
shockingly capricious ; 

Don’t trust the language of flowers, or any such ro- 
mantic sign, 

For you may get a ‘no,’ when she to utter ‘ yes’ doth 
pine.” 


————qoq3r8e——— 


THE VALUE OF TRUTH. 


BY A. E. COLBY. 








THE value of truth cannot be estimated, and 
is but half unfolded to the mind. The motives 
which often govern mankind, are so opposed 
to the development of truth, that the force and 


power of integrity are lost in the avarice in the, 


soul. Truth’s principle fills the realm of our 
being and may be made a power in every life ; 
and if nurtured as the basis of each purpose 
and deed, will raise life’s standard to man’s 
ideal of perfection. The heart is often so ob- 
stinate, that progress is secured only by battl- 
ings and self-denials. We should govern our 
animal propensities so that our understanding 
may expand unchecked, and only by such 
schooling can we attain the standard of moral- 
ity. The value of truth is more than that of 
gold; yet how few adopt it as a talisman in 
life’s gains and reverses. To satisfy the greed 
for gain, the potency of truth will accomplish 
more than any devisable plan. Every mate- 


rial worth or spiritual power are forms of truth 
from the hand of God. The motive to do good 
and be truthful should rnie us in our lives. 
We should be firm in faith; alive with noble 
purposes, and our deeds will be beacons of 
light in our pathway which leads to immor- | 


| tality. In pressing onward through life, what- 


We can imagine Edith’s | 





ever our vocation may be, our most powerful 
ally is integrity; and without it our efforts 
would be unfruitful of good. The longer we 
act in compliance with the law of truth, the 
more justly can we appreciate its good effects 
over us, and its power to create beneficial re- 
sults. Truth is power; and if we yield to its 
influences we will have its presence active and 
dominant in our hearts, infusing its beauties 
and vigor in the system of our moral develop- 
ment, and leading us upward in wisdom and 
peace to the highest standard of intellectual 
and moral greatness. 


—————_ +e 


A BIRTHDAY REVERIE. 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER. 


BY B. ELLISON WARN:R. 


THREE periods may man’s brief life divide, 
As rolls he down Time’s ever-surging tide, 
The Yesterday, gone past for evermore; 
To-day, the hopes and passions of the hour ; 
Forever, dim, mysterious, and rife 

With wonders mystical of death and tife. 


YESTERDAY. 

Gone are the actions of the past, 
Recorded in the Book of Life, 

Each bending low beneath the blast, 
Each grief and sorrow, sin and strife— 

Another year of yesterday 

Hath dropped into Eternity. 

Another page, I dread to look 
Upon its record dark, is turned. 

I now commence anew the book, 
With one more year’s sad Jesson learned. 

TO-DAY. 

Oh, bright To-day! hope of the soul! 
The gentle healer of unrest; 

The starting point towards every goal, 
The spriag eternal, be thou blest. 

To-day we will to do henceforth 

What find we is of righteous worth ; 

To-day we vow that future life 

Must not be wasted without strife ; 

To day we feel that earth is lost 

Be heaven not gained, let what the cost. 
So humbly bow we at the shrine 

And cry, do with us as Thou wilt, 

For great our crimes and deep our guilt, 
Recei~e us, we are ever Thine. 

FOREVER. 

Thou boundless, dim Eternity, 

Fit home of the Divinity, 

We bow before thy guarded gate 

Full satisfied to watch and wait. 

We pause before thy mystic vail 

With hearts and hopes that know not fail. 

Until the Keeper of the Fold 

Shall come in glory, great, untold. 


On the verge of to-day, the brink of forever, 
With a trusting faith we stand; 

From the si)ver-lined banks of the swift-rolling river 
We gaze on the Promised Land. 





—_—_———_—p oe 


AN Ineonstant man is despicable, a faithless 
man is base. 
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BAFFLED. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








“| wIsH you would invite her to join our 
party for a month or two,” 

Mrs. Willoughby actually sat upright in the 
easiest of all lounging chairs, in her excess of 
amazement. 

“Invite Ernestine Grantley here/’’ she cried, 
her lazy blue eyes open to their fullest extent. 
“Why, you must be crazy, Ralph!” 

‘‘] assure you I was never more sane.’’ 

‘“‘But the child has not two decent dresses 
in the world; and the Carters, and Holmby, 
and all the most dressy of our friends, will be 
here.”’ 

‘Invite her, all the same.”’ 

‘‘But I tell you her father has lost every- 
thing, and Ernestine gets her living by teach- 
ing music.”’ 

“T want, you to invite her.” 

“Why? You can’t be in love with her, 
Ralph?” 

‘*] never saw her.’’ 

‘‘No; she could not have been more than 
seven years old when you went te California.”’ 

“H’m! Nineteen? An interesting age,’ 
said Ralph Guernsey, aloud, while he thought, 
‘*T wo years to work in!’’ 

Mrs. Willoughby had failen back in her easy 
chair, looking at her cousin with a perplexed 
expression in her large blue eyes. It was 
twelve years since he had been her guest be- 
fore, and in those years her husband had 
trebled a large fortune, and died, leaving her 
one of the wealthiest widows in New York 
State. When they were children, Ralph Guern- 
sey and herself, they had been companions in 
all things, being orphans, and mutually de- 
pendant upon an oid aunt who had starved 
and stinted herself, that her charges might 
have a good education, and Ralph a start in 
life. 

When Agnes married Carleton Willoughby, 
the influential merchant had given Ralph a 
good position in his own counting house, and 
after some years experience had sent him to 
California to take charge of a branch business 
there. But when he died, to Ralph’s disgust 
and surprise, his entire fortune went to Agnes, 
not a dollar to the cousin, who had fully ex- 
pected a large legacy. Unfortunately, this 
expectation had led him into extravagances 
that not only exhausted his generous salary, 
but plunged him in debt. 

Mr. Willoughby’s partner in San Francisco 
—an old bachelor, past seventy—had followed 
his friend to the grave in less than six months, 
and the business was sold.. It would have 
been an easy matter for Ralph, with his knowl- 
edge of business, and his honorable position in 
the mereantile world of the city that had been 
his home for twelve years, to obtain a lucrative 





position. But, to the intense astonishment of 
all his friends, he turned his back upon all 
such prospects, and returned to New York. 
Finding upon his arrival that his cousin Agnes 
had gone te her country seat upon the Hudson, 
he had written to her, and, as he expected, re- 
ceived a cordial invitation to make one of her 
summer party of guests. 

Looking at him, as she lounged back in her 
chair the day after his arrival, Agnes Wil- 
loughby, in her heart, admitted that time had 
dealt more gently with her cousin than herself. 
They were nearly of one age, both having 
passed their thirty-fifth year; but Agnes had 
grown fleshy, and her complexion was too rosy 
for her blonde hair and blue eyes; while she 
was indolent, and inclined to avoid all exertion. 
Ralph, tall, lithe in figure, with large black 
eyes, a clear dark complexion, and jetty hair, 
was handsome, active, and attractive, in every 
sense of the word. Though he looked every 
day of his actual age, young New York, with 
all its conceit, could have found no fault with 
his dress, his manner, or his conversation. He 
could pass from gravest subjects with old men, 
to the frothiest of small talk, at home in either. 

‘Ralph !’”’ 

There had been a long silence, and Agnes 
spoke abruptly, startling her cousin from a 
reverie, to fix his great black eyes inquiringly 
upon her face. 

“Ralph, why did you leave California ?’’ 

“T saw a prospect of employing my time 
more profitably here. After my summer holi- 
day, I shall go to work ; for 1 am a poor man, 
Agnes. Business is not my forte. I detest 
grubbing for money.” 

“You are going to speculate ?”’ 

‘“Well—yes. I suppose speculation is as 
good a name asany. What kind of a man is 
Grantley, Agnes?’’ 

“How you harp upon the Grantleys! Her- 
man Grantley is a prematurely old man, broken 
by his failure in business, and a sincere mourner 
for his wife. He lost several children, too. 
Ernestine was the youngest of nine, and the 
only one who lived to grow up” 

‘*She is pretty?” 

“More. She is exquisitely lovely; like a 
flower, so childlike and pure; and gentle, {e0; 
a girl in ten thousand.”’ 

“Blonde ?’’ 

“Purely blonde; hair like spun gold, and 
eyes like violets; slight and graceful. I am 
very fond of Ernestine.’’ 

“And yet you hesitate about inviting her 
here.’’ 

‘‘Because she will be uncomfortable. In 
spite of her gentle disposition, she is proud, 
and they are very poor. Yet they have been 
rich, and she will not like to be shabby amongst 
a well-dressed group.’’ 

**Invite her, though. 

“ Why ?”” 


I want to see her.” 
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“Mere curiosity. I think her father may be 


of use to me in my proposed speculations.” 


“I will invite her, since you desire it,” Ag- | 
nes Willoughby said, reluctantly ; ‘‘ but I can- | 


not imagine why you want to see her.” 

‘Thanks!’ Ralph said, ignoring the last 
part of the sentence, and rising as he spoke. 
“Shall we drive ?”’ 

“In an hour or two. i must have a nap be- 
fore I dress.’’ 

Taking this broad hint, Ralph Guernsey left 


the luxurious boudoir, looking back to see Ag- 
nes already half asleep, nestled in the cushions | 


of her easy-chair. 


Sauntering up and down the garden walk, a | 


fragrant cigar between his lips, he thought, 


‘Fortune favors me at last. When I expected 


tospend months trying to find Ernestine Grant- 
ley, behold here she is one of my cousin’s 
friends. Pretty, too; young, and easily influ- 
enced. Luck is with me for once. Agnes 
must write at once. Shabby! Well, I can 
stand that, too. Gratitude will not be a bad 
sentiment to awaken at first.’’ 

Three days later, looking into a small room 
fitted up for a studio, in a very modest board- 
ing-house in New York, a spectator might 
have seen a very pretty little love story enact- 
ing. ‘He’ was an artist, by name Walter 
Leigh, a slight, graceful man of twenty-two, 
with brown hair and eyes, and a complexion 
like a girl’s; yet, in spite of a boyish face and 


figure, possessing the broad white brow and | 


soul-inspired eyes of genius. ‘‘She’’ was a 
music teacher, in a well worn linen dress, that 
bore unblushing traces of frequent visits to the 
wash-tub, and her name was Ernestine Grant- 
ley. 

pen an easel before them was a large ‘can- 
vas, and Walter Leigh had put there his best 
effort at painting, hoping for a place in one of 
the fall exhibitions. He wasa portrait painter ; 
but he had idealized this portrait, and Ernestine 
was represented as Hope. The slight, graceful 
figure was draped in fleecy white, the round 
arms slightly raised, the sweet face irradiated 
by a heavenly smile. Looking at the com- 
pleted picture, with her lover’s arm holding 
her close to his side, Ernestine said, half tear- 
fully :-— 

“Tt is well you need not part with this until 
I come home again, Walter.” 

“You are really going, then?”’ 

‘Father insists upon it. He will not resign 
the hope of a great match for me, and laughs 
at our engagement as mere childish talk. 
Mrs. Willoughby has a circle of aristocratic 
friends visiting her, and lam having some of 
poor namma’s old dresses made over, and am 
to have her jewels, the few that are left.” 

“Do you want to go?”’ 

“No. I do not enjoy being a poor music 
teacher in the same circle where my mother 











for years. Very worldly, I know; but I sup- 
| pose Iam worldly.” 

Walter Leigh looked down upon the lovely 
face resting upon his breast, thinking the very 
| angels in heaven were not less worldly than 
this tender, loving girl who had won his love. 
| A troubled look crept into his eyes, and Er- 


| nestine, reading his very heart by love’s divine 


| intuition, said :— 
| ‘Do not doubt me, Walter. The world can 
| never come between you and me.” 

‘*Yet the world holds better men, and men 
who can give you the place your mother 
| held.” 

Just a smile and a whisper answered him. 
| A smile of perfect trust, a whisper, “I love 
you!”’ 

Then, while he silenced his disquieted heart, 
studying her face, a querulous voice called 
from an upper story, ‘‘ Ernestine !’’ 

Without a word, she glided away to meet a 
| peevish scolding for neglecting the jmportant 
| work of preparation for her visit, to talk to 
Walter Leigh. 

‘That foolish picture is done,”” Mr. Grantley 
said; “‘and you have no excuse for loitering 
in the studio.”” 

Then he talked to her as she stitched upon a 
| blue silk that was being altered to fit her 
slight figure, and give its multitudinous straight 
widths for the overskirt and flouncing of the 
modern fashion. And his talk was ever of her 
opportunity, and the use she must make of her 
time. The girl’s cheeks burned as she realized 
the husband-hunting schemes that were un- 
| folded, and wondered if she could ever remem- 
| ber to be the actress her father’s advice would 
| have made her. 
| She was young and girlish enough to enjoy 
| the additions to her scanty wardrobe—the rich 
| silks and fleecy muslins that had lain untouched 
through the years when she wore mourning for 
her mother ; and her little feet quivered as she 

thought of dances, croquet, and gayeties such 
| as she had watched from her nursery window 
when her mother wore the gay dresses she was 
remodelling. 

The streak of worldliness of which she had 
spoken to her lover, had descended from the 
fashionable belle who had drooped and died 
when poverty bore away her frivolous pursuits ; 
but there was, after all, but little of it in Er- 
nestine’s nature. Three years of poverty had 
almost crushed it out, and hard study to fit her 
for a teacher had followed the dreams roused 
by those scenes from the nursery window. 

Before they could be renewed by the visit in 
prospect, love had come to fill the throne of 
womanhood. Mr. Grantley, feeble and sickly, 
had smiled upon the young artist, who had a 
moderate income independent of his pencil, 
and in whom he recognized genius that must 
win a name before Ernestine was invited to 


| 





was one of the leaders of beauty and fashion | Mrs. Willoughby’s. But this most unexpected 
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courtesy from the wealthy widow, had quite 
thrown Walter Leigh into the shade. Already 
in imagination the half childish old man saw 
Ernestine the wife of a millionaire and filling 
the position for which her beauty and refine- 
ment fitted her. 

In justice to Herman Grantley it must be ad- 
mitted that he never considered his own gain 
in any such visions. Well aware that he was 
prematurely aged, probably soon to be called 
from his own worldly cares, his sole desire was 
to see his only child established in her own 
home, protected by her husband. Having won 
wealth by years of hard labor, increased it by 
fortunate investinents, lost it by mad specula- 
tions, his one thought of happiness rested upon 
riches. In their retired life Walter Leigh’s 
modest income and his genius had seemed com- 
parative wealth; but in the rosy visions wak- 
ened by Mrs. Willoughby’s invitation, the 
home offered by the young artist seemed posi- 
tive beggary. As for the love of these tender 
hearts, that was mere child’s talk, and Ernes- 
tine would soon forget it. 

It was late in the afternoon when Ernestine 
arrived at Mrs. Willougbby’s. 
had been sent to meet her, and she was ushered 
at once to tle boudoir of her hostess. 

“Tamso glad you came this evening,” Agnes 
said, kissing her cordially. ‘We are going to 
have a dance, and young people like dancing. 
But you must have a cup of tea with me and 
some refreshment, for we had dinner an hour 
earlier to allow time for dressing.’’ 

A dainty repast, a cordial welcome, soon re- 
vived Ernestine, and she went to the pleasant 


The carriage | 





room assigned her, already delighted at her | 


prospects of pleasure. 

Ralph Guernsey, watching for her from a 
quiet recess in the rapidly-filling room, won- 
dered what constituted his cousin’s idea of 
shabby. He saw a slight figure in a dress of 
gossamer-like tulle over delicate sea-green silk. 
In the clustering curls of gold, sprays of deli- 
cate white flowers with feathery green leaves. 
Upon the slender throat and delicate wrists 
pearls set in gold. Above the dainty dress the 
face his cousin had described, lovely asa dream. 
Yet looking intently at this fair vision, Ralph 
Guernsey’s brow clouded, as he thought :— 

‘*Childlike, yes; and yet there is resolution 
in that delicate chin, the clasp of those rosy 
lips, and the depths of the great violet eyes. 
Gentle and yielding she may be, but I am mis- 
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ration, but Ernestine seemed to enjoy it all as 
coolly as the beauty of a dozen seasons. 

Yet the man of the world, hovering often 
near the débutante, was keenly observant, and 
to his watchful eye there was a certain shy 
fluctuation of color, a little nervous tremor of 
the taper fingers, a drooping of golden-fringed 
lids over the violet eyes, that told the story of 
well-concealed bashfulness. 

Though the man had resolved to bring the 
whole force of an iron will to bear upon the 
subjugation of this young heart, to win this 
girl, with her love or without it to be his wife, | 
he was far too wary to overwhelm her at first’ 
by his attentions. It was an easy matter, in the 
country house life, to make Ernestine the re- 
cipient of delicate care, of watchful interest in 
her comfort, without seeming to engross her 
entirely. There were others, young scions of 
the aristocracy of Murray Hill and Fifth Ave- 
nue, who paid the beautiful blonde far more 
demonstrative attention, and yet Ernestine 
was conscious of a delicious care surrounding 
her, at once novel and pleasant. There were 
no flattering words spoken, when a soft shawl 
would fall upon her shoulders, if the evening 
grew chill; no declarations of interest were 
made when her favorite music appeared upon 
the rack after a previous vain search for it; no 
speeches accompanied carefully-selected bou- 
quets of all her floral pets. In the daily plea- 
sure parties, she was conscious of a watchful 
eye upon her horse, a ready hand if she ven- 





tured to walk upon steep ground or ovey slip- . 


pery banks, and a thoughtful choice of shady 
nooks for resting places. 

And to her shy, sensitive nature this silent, 
constant homage was thoroughly delightful. 


| It needed the year she had spent winning her 
bread by the drudgery of music teaching in : 


taken if there is not a strong will, too, when it | 


is once roused. Does she know her own power? 
Does she realize how beautiful she is?” 

Even when the triumphs of the evening were 
over, Ralph Guernsey could not answer that 
question. There was a certain stately grace 
about the young girl, born of shyness, that 
added greatly to the effect of her loveliness. 
A new face, and one so fair and sweet, was 
sure to. win attention, compliment, and admi- 
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families of vulgar rich, with stupid children, 


ay 


and often under rude patronage, to give full : 


value to Ralph Guernsey’s courting. He was 
undoubtedly a king in his cousin’s circle, a 


vT 


man above the others by right of brains and , 
beauty, the easy, courtly grace of long famil- ° 


iarity with society, and a certain haughtiness 
natural to his manner. Not a woman $f all 
the circle but was flattered when Ralph Guern- 
sey bent over her hand and paid her courtly 
compliment, and Ernestine certainly felt a 
thrill of exultation when he turned from the 
belles there, to watch the happiness and com- 
fort of an humble little musie teacher, who had 
to study closely to get variety of costume out 


| of the limited number of made-over dresses in 


| her possession. 


Some of the ladies sneered as 
they recognized the white tulle over the three 
silk dresses, the dresses without tulle fresh- 
ened by black lace or white; the jewels, few 
in number, varied by tasteful arrangement ; but 
the gentleman saw only that the beauty of the 


| new face was ever bewildering, the voice of 


| 
| 


Ernestine ever clear and sweet in speech or 
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song, the figure ever graceful in dance or 
ride. 





tioned the artist upon the floor below in the 
quiet boarding-house. Engaged! The sweet, 


Weeks glided by in fairy dreams, and Ralph | grieved face moved him strangely, but the con- 
had so surrounded the girl by the atmosphere | fession did not shake his purpose. 


of his delicate attentions, that almost uncon- 
sciously she looked to him for every pleasure. 
Without one word of love making, he had be- 
come more open in his attentions, her self- 
elected cavalier in drives and rides, her fre- 
quent partner in the dance, and her companion 
in morning strolls, taken before the late break- 
fast. In these rambles along the river bank, 
through shady lanes, in the flower-bordered 


garden, he opened a new world of delight for | 


the eager young mind. She had fed her intel- 
lect upon hard, dry studies to win her diploma 
in the school she attended to fit her for a teacher, 
and leaving this had found her time fully oceu- 
pied with her pupils and the care of her father. 


It was a new delight to have the world of poe- | 


try and romance opened to her by the eloquent 
lips of her new admirer. He guided her selec- 
tions from Mrs. Willoughby’s library, and dis- 
cussed with her the eagerly devoured volumes, 
pointing out a thousand beauties that had es- 
caped her observation. He talked to her of 
that Western land he had made his home so 
long, rousing her warm enthusiasm by many a 
tale of the dangers he had heard described by 
the pioneers of the new countries beyond the 
more thickly-settled cities. 

When he thought he had made himself a 


necessity of life, he asked Ernestine to be his | 


wife. They were loitering in the summer-house 
in the twilight of an August day, when he dared 
his fate. The girl looked at him in unfeigned 
amazement. She had accepted his kindness as 
a child might have done, with an astonished 
gratitude at his selection of a recipient, but 
utterly unconscious of having established any 
claim upon his affection, or wakened in him any 
deeper emotion than kindliness. She thought 
he pitied her shyness, and her long deprivation 
of pleasure, and she was profoundly grate- 
ful for his gentle kindness. But love between 
herself and Ralph Guernsey! Love! Could it 
be he asked her to wander with him in that 
rosy dream-land where Walter Leigh had so 
easily led her young heart? 


said, pitifully : 
earnest. 
you.” 

Nowise discouraged, he repeated his asser- 
tion of deep, undying love. Tears filled her 
eyes. 

“J am so sorry! so sorry,” she said. “I 
never thorght you cared for me except in the 
way of kindness, and I am engaged to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

He staggered back a step or two. 
a blow! Engaged! 
ready confided to him many of the secrets of 
her hard, narrow life, but who had never men- 


“I do not think you can be in 
I am but an ignorant child beside 


This was 


| 





In a few well-chosen words he expressed his 
regretat having annoyed her, and left her with 
a well-acted despair upon his handsome face. 
She cried till her eyes forced her into the seclu- 
sion of her own room for the evening. She 
was like a child who, having toyed with a costly 
jewel, sees it break, and for the first time real- 
izes its value. Innocent of any coquetry, she 
had a vague remorse and fear that she had 
been that odious thing, a flirt. 

The next day Ralph Guernsey was gone. He 
had impressed upon Agnes his desire to have 
Ernestine still remain her guest, and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, too lazy to question his motives, was 
sufficiently fond of Ernestine to be very willing 
to keep her. And while the girl, pale and trou- 
bled, missed her kind friend sorely, Ralph 
Guernsey was seeking Herman Grantley. 

Here he found his task easy to absurdity. 
He persuaded the broken man that he was a 
man of untold wealth in that Western city 
which has sent so many millionaires to their 
old homes. He dazzled the feeble intellect by 
tales of golden investments and speculations, 
and while the old man’s mouth watered to hear 
the sounds rolling so easily from the tempter’s 
lips, he offered him an opportunity to take a 
part in this easy race for wealth. 

‘“We need men of experience like yourself, 
Mr. Grantley,’’ he told him, “‘to conduct our 
Eastern branches. I have an office now in Al- 
bany, where a shrewd business man can coin 
money, but I cannot leave New York to man- 
age it. Will you accept the position ?’’ 

The duties explained seemed to consist for 
the present of lying back and watching cer- 
tain stocks, reporting them each day to Ralph 
Guernsey, and the old man was easily per- 
suaded to remove to Albany, and take rooms 
there. 

No word of Ernestine! It was sufficient for 
the present to prevent her return to the city 
where Ralph was certain her lover resided. It 
was easy to bind Herman Grantley to secrecy, 


| and he had been in Albany a week before Wal- 
Her face grew as white as her dress as she | 


) 


This child, who had al- | 


ter Leigh knew the fact from one of Ernestine’s 
letters. 

*‘T cannot tell you why he has gone,” she 
wrote, “his letter is so vague; but he has some 
new project by which he hopes to retrieve his 
fortunes.”’ 

With a heavy heart the young artist realized 
the separation he could not prevent. He had 
urged his suit during Ernestine’s absence, but 
her father’s refusal had been so insulting he 
could not renew his plea. Yet the letters from 


Hope, as he fondly called her in his heart, were 
so tender and loving, that he waited for better 
days with some show of patience, till this let- 
ter came.* He had been dreaming of her speedy 
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return, and she was going toa newhome. Al- 
ready there, had he but known it, summoned 
by telegram, to find her father feverishly ex- 
cited about his new projects, and Ralph Guern- 
sey his employer and friend. 

She had given to her new admirer much cor- 
dial liking, warm gratitude, and a reverential 
admiration, but some subtle instinct of woman- 
hood cried out in her young, pure heart when 
she learned his new position. Vainly she en- 








Gently, tenderly he renewed his suit, telling 
the old story of earnest love, and pleading most 


| humbly for favor. And gently but very firmly 


deavored to argue it down, questioning his mo- | 


tive to find no answer. They were very poor, 


you.” 


without influence, with but few friends, none | 


in Albany, and this man, a millionaire by his 
own representation, was heaping favors upon 
them, and courted her for his wife. Why? By 
the divine guidance of a heart that had wonand 
given love, Ernestine knew that Ralph Guern- 
sey, Spite of his protestations, did not love her. 
His respectfully despairing words, his well- 
feigned humility in her presence did not deceive 
her. He had brought her father to Albany 
to separate her from Walter, he wooed her 
persistently, yet he did not love her. No rea- 
soning, no logic, no long experience of the wiles 
of the world could have taught Ernestine this 
truth she grasped blindly by love’s instinet. 

The winter was one long torment to her. In 
a new city there were no pupils, and she was 
keenly aware that they were living upon the 
bounty of her discarded lover. True, there 
was a show of business, papers were sent to be 
copied, full of technicalities of law and busi- 
ness, and her father talked loudly of the great 
schemes in which he was to take part. Yet 
the girl saw more clearly. True, the business 
talk was all a bewilderment, but it was plain 
to her affectionate eyes that her father was 
daily falling more and more under the infiu- 
ence of his new friend. 

In all his poverty and despair, Herman 
Grantley had never sought comfort in strong 
drink, but as the winter deepened, more than 
once he came home intoxicated. Ralph Guern- 
sey excused him. He was overcome by the 
cold, and a little liquor made him irresponsible, 
or, he met with a success and must celebrate it, 
and Ernestine quivered under the show of sym- 
pathy that was added insult. 

She grew to hate the dark, handsome face, 
the smooth voice of the man who was her fath- 
er’s employer, and who was making him his 
tool for some purpose, she could only blindly 
fear. She would spend hours vainly groping 
for the motive for all this plausible show of 
affectionate interest, and weep herself blind in 
the sick dread of future misery. 

The blow came in the spring! Her father 
had been absent for hours, upon some errand 
of Mr. Guernsey’s, when that gentleman came 
unannounced into the little sitting-room. 

It was a pale shadow of the blooming girl he 
had courted in the summer-house who rose to 
greet him, but he was pitiless in his purpose. 





he was once again rejected. 

“You do not love me,’”’ Ernestine said, very 
sadly, ‘‘and I cannot be your wife. Why do 
you pursue me, against my heart and your 
own ?”’ 

‘*Because I love you! Iam no boy to prate 
of my love in every interview ; but a man, who 
gives his heart for life. Ernestine, I do love 
But he pleaded in vain, till roused to 
keen anger by the girl’s steady refusal, he left 
her with a threat. ‘Loving or unloving, you 
shall be mine !’’ 

A cold horror seized her as she sat in stunned 
misery, trying to realize his threat. Could he 
force her tomarry him? How? Where was the 
pressure to come from that-was to make her a 
blind victim of his power? It was long since 
she had heard from Walter. Had her father 
intercepted her letters? Sometimes she had 
suspected it, and shudderingly dismissed the 
unfilial thought. She felt so crushed, so lonely 
and helpless sitting there, that it was a relief 
to hear her father’s step, though she knew her 
red, swollen eyes would waken his reproaches. 
She was unaware of the time that had passed 
since Ralph Guernsey had left her, and started 
as the clock struck the dinner hour. But all 
thought of trivial things, all consciousness of 
her own trouble faded from her mind when she 
saw her father’s face. 

It was a faded, worn face, deeply seamed, 
the white hair scanty, the blue eyes watery 
and uncertain, but never had it worn the ex- 
pression that greeted her startled eyes as he 
sank down beside her. 

‘‘Ernestine,’’ he said, in a shuddering whis- 
per, lifting the rigid, corpse-like mask of his 
old, gentle face to her, “you must marry Ralph 
Guernsey to-morrow. He will not wait any 
longer.”’ 

‘‘T cannot marry him, father, to-morrow, or 
ever.” 

“You must child, you must. Come nearer. 
Ernestine, he can put me in prison if you do 
not.”’ 

‘‘ Impossible !”’ the girl cried, proudly, “only 
criminals go to prison.”’ 

“But Iam a criminal. I don’t know when 
I did it, but I forged a check, and drew the 
money. I remember finding the check in my 
pocket-book, and taking it to the bank to get 
the money; but I do not know when I signed 
Ralph Guernsey’s name to it. He hasit! Any- 
body can see I wrote it. I saw it when he 
showed it to me; but he will let me have it 
back when you marry him. Ernestine, I am 
afraid to go to prison. Ernestine, I never 
crossed you in my life; you will not let them 
drag me to prison?” 

‘“No,” she whispered, with white, quivering 
lips. ‘‘If I can save you, you shall not go. 
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Is there no other way? Father,’’ she cried, 
**is there no other way ?’’ 


But the feeble mind had succumbed to terror. | 


The thought of a crime committed under the 
influence of liquor, prompted by the fiendish 


power that had attained a mastery over mind | 


and body; the dread of punishment, and the 
strange undercurrent of irresponsibility, were 
too great for the brain already tottering. If 
he had committed this heinous crime in utter 


unconsciousness, who could tell how many | 


more such proofs were in existence, ready to 
spring upin his path? The weak imbecility 
brought on by his grief and disappointment 
was becoming an acute insanity under this 
pressure of fear and vague remorse. He clung 
to Ernestine, imploring her to save him, trem- 
bling, fearful, and like a child in pitiable weak- 
ness. And the girl.comforted him by soothing 
promises, trying vainly to see some light in the 
thick darkness around her. 

She was sure her father had never consciously 
committed this crime with which he charged 
himself, and she dimly guessed he had done 
the deed ina moment of intoxication, prompted 
by his evil genius. But his fear was not greater 
than her own. How were they to resist Ralph 
Guernsey? Pvor, friendless, strangers in the 


city, how could they accuse a man of his stand- | 


ing with such a vile conspiracy, and obtain any 
credence. What motive could they assign for 
such a deed? 

No, there was no way of saving her father, 
save by sacrificing herself. With a vague idea 
of flight, Ernestine opened her father’s pocket- 
book. Inside was a trifle over ninety dollars, 
and she hid it in her bosom, with a hope that 
morning would show some means of escape. 
Without remembering to eat, she coaxed her 
father to rest, and long after midnight saw him 
in a deep sleep, and crept to her own room. 
She was sadly weary. The terrible mental 
agitation of the past few hours, following the 
strain of the long winter, had tried her sorely, 
and she fairly sobbed herself to sleep. 

Her father, in the mean time, still slumbered, 
the long breaths gradually growing fainter and 
fainter, while over the careworn, anxious face 
crept a holy rest this earth’s comfort seldom 
brings. The early dawn, creeping in at the 
window, kissed the folded eyelids, and lighted 
the still face that would suffer no more. 

Ernestine, in her anguish, had questioned 
wildly, “Is there no other way?” and the mer- 
ciful Heavenly Father had opened the only 
other way by touching gently the broken 
heart, and gathering it into his own folds. 

But Ernestine’s only thought was still of 
fear. Her only protector, feeble though he 
was, was gone. Atany moment Ralph Guern- 
sey might come to execute his threat. Where 
could she turn for refuge? Half delirious with 
grief and terror, she thought of one friend, one 
protector, and while yet the shock was fresh, 


she fled. Walter would keep her. Walter 
would go to her father. Only to find him. 

In his own studio Walter Leigh was busily 
engaged, when a telegram was handed him, 
dated Albany. 

Herman Grantley died here suddenly, of 
| heart disease, last night. His daughter has 
| left, and cannot be found. Your card is with 
his papers. Can you come on? 

A. G. Hau, M. D. 

And while the horror was still upon him, 
| Ernestine stood in the doorway. A strange, 
| feverish glitter in her eyes, a deep crimson 
| flush upon her cheek, made her strangely beau- 
| tiful, in spite of the terror in her eyes. 
Walter,’”’ she cried, ‘‘save me! Take me 
| home before he comes! He will force me to 
| marry him by some new plot of cruelty, unless 
you save me! Walter! You love me, Wal- 
ter?’ 

The piteous yearning of the question almost 
| unmanned him, but he saw there was a neces- 
sity for prompt action. The girl was father- 
| less, almost mad with some terror, and had 
| come to him forsafety. In one way only could 
| he protect her. 
| **Ernestine,’’ he said, taking her little hot 
hands in his, ‘‘ will you marry me now?”’ 
“Yes, if you wish. You will not let Ralph 
| Guernsey come here ?”’ 
| ‘No. You will come with me, then, to the 
| church. When you are my wife, no harm 

shall come to you.”’ 
The girl bore up bravely till the words were 
| spoken that bound her to Walter Leigh for life, 
then fell fainting at his feet. Before night she 
| was raving in delirious fever, but safe from 
| Ralph Guernsey’s love or hate. 
It was many weary weeks before she could 
| tell Walter of her winter of misery, her rapid 
flight from Albany, or learn from him of his 
| care for the corpse she had deserted in her 
mad terror. But the months of happiness 
melted rapidly into each other, until one morn- 

| ing in May, when Ernestine reminded Walter 
that it was her twenty-first birthday. 

‘I know it,’’ he answered, “for yesterday I 
| received a formidable legal document, request- 

ing your presence this morning at the law office 

of H & H te 
“Law office!” said Ernestine, growing very 
pale. ‘‘Can it be some new torment of Ralph 
_Guernsey’s? Will he injure my father in his 
grave?” 

“It is no new plot of Ralph Guernsey’s, but 
a very thorough explanation of his strange 
conduct. I was bound to silence until to-day, 
but it is better for me to explain matters a little 
before your interview with the lawyers. Did 
you know Arnold Dupont.” 

“‘T never saw him, but he was my mother’s 
uncle.” 

‘*You knew of his death ?”’ 

‘Yes. I think father hoped he would leave 
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him something for my mother’s sake, although 
he was very angry when he failed, accusing 
him of mismanagement.’’ 

“Did you know he was Mr. Willoughby’s 
partner ?”’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘‘When he died, dearest, a sealed will was 
found, not to be opened until you came of age. 
To-day it has been examined, and you are sole 
heiress to half a million of dollars, securely 
invested. By the terms of the will, your father 
was deprived of all control over this money, 
which becomes absolutely yours to-day. But, 
Ernestine, 1 have been to the office of H 
& H already this morning, and I have 
seen the will. It was witnessed by two parties 
—John Wilson, and Ralph Guernsey.”’ 

It was long before the varying emotions of 
Ernestine permitted her to speak. When she 
broke the silence, it was to whisper :— 

“Thank Heaven, Walter, for our love. 
or that, I might have had faith in the protes- 








| noon. 


But | 


tations my heart would never answer. Walter, | 


where is Ralph Guernsey ?” 

“In California. He sailed from New York 
soon after our marriage was published in all 
the leading papers. His scheme to wed a ebild, 
and grasp her prospective fortune, was baffled 
by her courage.”’ 

“No, Walter, there was no courage there. 
My safety from Ralph Guernsey was secured 
by my love and your generous devotion, that 
threw the protection of your love and name 
around the frightened, penniless girl, half mad 
with terror. I shall value wealth for your 
sake, Walter, since I can share it with you.” 


te 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS, 


BY CALEOLA. 


AT morning of creation’s birth, 

When darkness reigned o’er all the earth, 
“Let there be light,’’ Jehovah said, 
And at the mandate darkness fled ; 
While basking in its glorious ray, 

All nature hailed the new-born day. 
Through ages that had come and gone, 
The cloud-wrapped planet had rolled on 
In deepest gloom and darkest night, 
Until God said, “ Let there be light.” 
That light was not a glimmering beam, 
Revealing darkness by its gleam: 

It was a smile of heavenly grace, 

From the Divine Creator’s face. 

Oh, bow the waters must have thrilled! 
The dark, cold atmosphere have filled 
With light and warmth, as fills the soul 
When first love’s billows o’er it roll. 
The love of God! that light dispels 

Our gloomy fears, our terror quells; 

As surely opes to us the way 

From darkness to eternal day. 

Accept it, then, and it shall be 

Light and warmth, aye, Heaven to thee. 





oe 


He that will not reflect is a ruined man. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE rosy light was shining softly into the 
kitchen and sitting-room windows, when Wil- 
lie left his room the next morning, and for once 
Jessie was before him. The wood-fire was 
crackling cheerfully in the stove, and the cloth 
was spread for breakfast. 

‘* Jessie ! are you up so soon ?”’ he exclaimed, 
with an unusual softness in his tone, and a 
look in his eyes that Jessie did not care to 
meet. 

‘‘How long will you be away?’’ she asked, 
stooping to look in the oven. 

*‘Not longer than I can help. Perhaps I 
shall be able to come back to-morrow after- 
I shall do my very best to ensure such 
good fortune.”’ 

‘*Breakfast will be ready in ten minutes,’’ 
said Jessie, as she disappeared through the 


| sitting-room door. 


Willie followed her, and watched while she 
moved about the room, looping back the curtains 


| afresh, picking a dead leaf or two off her plants, 
shaking up the cushions on the lounge, and giv- 


ing a touch here and there with the quickness of 
motion that characterizes her countrywomen. 
She was a fair ornament to the cheerful-looking 


| room; but to Willie’s mind she would have 


| 





been to the stateliest mansion in the world, 
though her blue and white print dress was 
made by her own hands, and was partly cov- 
ered now by a large white apron, and her fair 
hair was braided closely up, without regard to 
fashion. The little plain collar and fluttering 
blue ribbon enclosed as fair a throat as ever 
rose above a silk or velvet robe, and the little 
sunburnt hands moved too quickly to give an 
observer time to see their brownness—a very 
good plan for any young lady to adopt whose 
hands were made for use more than ornament. 

‘Pa will miss you very much while you are 
away,”’’ said Jessie, pausing for a moment in 
her rapid movements, and stooping over the 
little vase of flowers that stood on a small table 
in the window. ‘‘He always does when you 
are out anywhere.”’ 

“Will any one else miss me?” he asked, in 
a low voice, coming across the room to her. 

Jessie’s hands were busy making a fresh ar- 
rangement of the roses and pinks, and she 
seemed quite absorbed in them, and Willie 
came closer, and his hand was stealing towards 
hers, when the door opened, and Jessie sud- 
denly became conscious that her presence was 
needed in the kitchen. 

Now what could have possessed Sidney to 
come down so much earlier on that morning 
than his usual time, when the gaining of an 
hour to him was to delay that interesting scene, 
that was just about to take place, for many 
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months? Willie stood a minute or two talking 
to Sidney, and then hurried away to put his 
tools in order, and to remove his treasured 
model from the kitchen to his own room, and 
cover it over, “‘lest if should suffer during his 
absence by Jessie’s flying-around propensi- 
ties,’’ he laughingly said, as he did so. Then 
came the merry, chatty morning meal; then a 
little serious conversation with Mrs. Broaks 
concerning some little business matters that 


Willie was to transact for her in the city, and | 


then he was gone; and Jessie set about her 
morning work as if she had to run a race with 
the clock, promising herself a nice time to read 
as soon as her duties for the day were done. 
But in this she was disappointed, for while 
they were at dinner, Mrs. Brooks said :— 

“I wonder what has kept Mrs. Boyce? She 
promised to come and help me card the wool 
for the comforters to-day, and I’ve seen no- 
thing of her. She never disappointed me be- 
fore, and I don’t know how I shall get through 
it.’ 

“‘Must it be done to-day, ma?” asked Jessie. 

**Yes, we shall be busy preserving to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Jessie hesitated for a minute or two, and 
then generously, or perhaps dutifully would 
sound better, gave up her pleasant afternoon 
to this work, for which, in truth, she had no 
great liking. 

Just before dark, she was sitting on the steps 
in the porch, enjoying a breath of fresh, sweet 
evening air, and resting after a weary day, 
when she saw their old neighbor and willing 
helper coming. 

**Ma, here's Mrs. Boyce !’’ she cried out, and 
then, detecting something wrong in the old 
lady’s hurried step, she ran to meet her, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Is there anything the matter, Mrs. 
Boyce? You look worried.” 

“OQ Jessie! I’ve had the greatest time! 
Mike’s gone away.”’ 

“Gone away!’ Jessie’s first feeling was 
one of relief; but, seeing the troubled look on 
her old friend’s face, she added, in a tone of 
gentle sympathy, ‘“‘But you don’t mean that 
he is gone away to stay? that he isn’t coming 
back any more ?’’ 

“Indeed, he is gone away to stay, and I am 
going, too. He didn’t want to have me go; 
but I told him that wherever he went he’d 
have to take me, too; so I’I] have to pack up 
everything and be ready to start off the first of 
next week.”’ 

“Start off?’ exclaimed Mrs. Brooks, who 
had come out to the door and heard the last 
words. ‘‘Where? Where are you going, Mrs. 
Boyce ?”’ 

“‘He said I was to come to the city,’’ said 
Mrs. Boyce, after repeating what she had told 
Jessie ; “but he isn’t going to stay there; and, 
to tell you the truth, I don’t know where he is 
going.”’ 


“But what has he done with his farm?” 
| asked Mrs. Brooks. 

“*Tis mortgaged,” said Mrs. Boyce, in a 
confidential tone, and with an anxious glance 
| at Jessie. ‘I don’t think he’d like me to speak 
| about it, especially before her; but it won’t 
| make any difference, I suppose, as he’s gone 

away, and you won’t speak of it?’ 
| **Of course not,’”’ said Mrs. Brooks and Jes- 
sie in a breath. 

‘And Mr. MeTavish wants to get the farm 
| for himself, so there’s no trouble about leaving 
it; only it does seem a pity, after the trouble 
we ’ve been at this last year making it nice,” 
and here she cast another glance at Jessie, 
| who appeared not to notice it; ‘but it won’t 
| do for me to stand talking here. I must go 

back and hurry up with my work; but I 
thought I’d run down and let you know.”’ 
| ‘Thank you!’’ said Mrs. Brooks; ‘and if 
| we can help you in any way, Jessie or I, just 
let us know; or I’ll come up and see you some 
| time to-morrow, any way. When did Mike go 
away ?”’ 

| **'This morning early.’’ 

“Why, Mr. Cameron went down the line 

this morning. I dare say they saw each 
| other.” 

| ‘Yes, likely enough they did. Well, good- 
| by! L’ll see some of you to-morrow.”’ 


“Yes; good-night!’’ said Mrs. Brooks, turn- 

ing intothe house. ‘‘ Why, Jessie, child! what 

| is the matter with you ?”’ she exclaimed, catch- 

| ing sight of her face. ‘‘ You look like you did 

last night, as if something had frightened you. 

| 1 verily believe you are going to be sick ; and 

| you got up too early this morning, and have 

had a hard day’s work. You had better go to 

| bed, and don’t hurry in the morning; I’ll get 
| the breakfast.’’ 

Jessie obeyed silently, as far as going to 
| bed; but she could not rest. All the fears of 
| the preceding night, which she had managed 
| to banish from her mind through the day, 

came rushing back. To know that Willie and 
his rival had travelled in company, was enough 
to fill her with all sorts of terrors. She gave 
| Mike credit (unconsciously) for unlimited 
| Strength, courage, and diplomacy. Having 
settled it in her mind-that the presence of their 
| fellow travellers would protect Willie while 
| they were in the cars, she imagined Mike 
making some excuse for getting him to leave 
them, and leading him to some lonely spot; 
| and then she drew the bed-clothes over her 
head and shuddered. Not that she really be- 
| lieved all that her imagination conjured up. 
| It did not seem quite possible that Willie could 
come to any great harm; but she felt disturbed 
_in her mind, and could not get rid of her fears. 
| After a long time, her troubled thoughts faded 
| into dreams, and she slept for some time, and 
| awoke suddenly with a start, as if some noise 
| had aroused her. She listened, and all was 
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still, inside and out. Presently she rose and 
crept to the window cautiously. The moon 
had risen, and was shining brightly into the 
room, and by its light she saw a figure step out 
of the shadow of a tree that grew just inside 
the yard gate, and disappear down the road. 

‘Tt must have been an Indian trying to get 
in,” thought Jessie, much relieved ; for it was 
acommon occurrence for a self-invited lodger 
to make an inn of their kitchen, and spend the 
night there. ‘‘I dare say ma fastened the 
door. I wonder he didn’t try the window. It 
would be easy enough to get through, for 
there ’s not a bit of fastening on it;’’ and, hay- 
ing settled that matter to her satisfaction, she 
crept back to bed again. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE next day was a remarkably. busy one, 
for besides the preserving, and in spite of her 
fears for Willie, Jessie thought it necessary to 
make great preparations for supper. She was 
up early, and while Mrs. Brooks got the break- 
fast she was busy in the dairy and pantry. The 
lightest and daintiest of pastry and cakes must 
grace the board, white, delicate biscuits must 
be made, butter must be put upin the most in- 
genious shapes, and a score of other things 
must be attended to. Jessie was busy until 
late in the afternoon, and it was not until all 
was done and the table set for tea that she took 
time to change her print morning dress for the 
soft, gray grenadine that Willie admired, and 
to put on her little frilled white muslin apron 
and spotless linen collar and cuffs, and to give 
the usual little finishing touches that set off 
her pure style of beauty so effectively. Then 
she sat down and took up the book that she had 
promised herself the pleasure of reading the 
day before and had not opened yet; but the 
moment she sat quietly down ail her fears 
rushed back with redoubled force. A spirit of 
restlessness came over her, and at last spring- 
ing up with her book in her hand, she ran out 
to the gate professedly to read, but really to 
wait and watch. Keeping her eyes fixed on 
her book, she read the same sentence over five 


least. 

‘Oh, what nonsense!’”’ she said to herself, 
impatiently, at last, “how foolish Iam. I’ll go 
right back to the house this moment, and not 
stand here like a fool.”’ 

She resolutely turned to carry out her inten- 
tion, and was walking slowly along the path 
when a sudden step made her start, and a pair 
of hands laid on her shoulder wheeled her 
around to meet Willie’s laughing face. 

‘““Why, how astonished you look!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘didn’t you expect to see me?”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Jessie, recovering herself 
by a great effort, ‘‘but how did youcome? I 
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thought Jack went for you. I didn’t hear the 
wagon.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s easily explained. I brought a 
parcel up for Mr. Brown from his son, and 
Jack dropped me at the corner and drove over 
with it. How are you all, and what has hap- 
pened since I went away ?’’ 

“We are all well,’’ said Jessie, ‘‘and nothing 
has happened. Oh, yes, one thing ; Mr. Boyce 
has gone away, and his mother is going too; 
but of course you know he has gone. He went 
down with you in the cars yesterday, didn’t 
he?” 

“No; I didn’t see anything of him.” 

‘*Didn’t you?’’ she exclaimed, much aston- 
ished. 

“No. Why there’s nothing wonderful in 
that,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘he may have been in 
another car.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!’’ she said; ‘but I 
thought you would see him.’’ 

No more was said, for they had reached the 
house, and Willie had to deliver a note or a 
message to each, and to give an account of how 
he had done the errands entrusted to him. At 
last he went off to his room, and Jessie put the 
kettle over the fire to make it boil up again in 
readiness for tea. She had but just done so, 
and was still hovering about the stove, when 
Willie’s door opened, and he rushed out with a 
face as pale as ashes. 

‘* Jessie !’’ he exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘‘ who 
has done this? Who has been here?’’ 

“What is it?’’ they all asked, in a breath. 

“Come and see.”’ 

They followed him into his room. There on 
the little table by the window, where he had 
left the model, was nothing but a pile of splin- 
tered wood and bent and twisted metal. It 
was broken and bent out of all likeness to its 
former self, and though it had been covered up 
apparently just as he leftit, Willie had detected 
something strange in the shape as soon as his 
eye rested upon it. 

‘““One might almost think it had been struck 
by lightning, if there had been a _ thunder- 
storm, but there hasn’t,’” said Sidney, when 
they had exhausted all their expressions of 
astonishment and dismay, and were trying to 


or six times without understanding it in the | account for what had been done. 


‘‘But a thunderstorm couldn’t carry away 
my desk,” said Willie, who in jocking around, 
found it was gone; ‘“‘and, good Heaven! all 
my papers, too.”’ 

‘Oh, who can have done it?’’ cried Mrs. 
Brooks, for about the tenth time. 

‘Were there any valuables in your desk to 
tempt a thief?’’ asked Sidney. 

‘No, there was nothing in it but papers, and 
they were of no value to any one but me. No, 


| this is not robbery ; that is not the work of a 


common thief. Itisdone out of malice by some 
one or other, and who can have any spite against 
me I cannot tell. Look!’ he added, pointing 
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to the model, “that is not the result of acci- 
dent. It is too complete a wreck. See how 
the springs are bent and broken, and how the 
wood- work is splintered up. And another 


thing shows that it was not a robbery for | 


the sake of gain; here are my studs on the 
table, and that pair of pistols ; they were my 
father’s, and are the most valuable things I 


possess, as far as money’s worth goes; and | 
| travel were advanced by Mr. Caxton ; for my 


here is some money, too, in this drawer, and 


two or three small articles well worth steal- | 


” 


ing. 
“It isn’t very prudent to leave things about 
like that, Willie,’’ said Mrs. Brooks. 
"No, Mrs. Brooks. I acknowledge that it 


was careless; but I never for a moment ima- 
gined that a robbery would take place here. It | 
a better thing for me than what Mr. Caxton 


is so unusual, so unheard of, one might say.”’ 


Where was Jessie, and what was she doing | 


all this time? She had withdrawn from the 


room when Willie said “Itis done out of malice | 


by some one or other,’’ and stood just outside 
the door with clasped hands and bowed head, 


and a half-guilty feeling of participation in this | 


work. She knew well who had donethis. Who 


but Mike Boyce, who only two days ago was | 
vowing vengeance against Willie, and who | 


doubtless had heard Willie’s charge to her to 


be careful of the model and his desk during his | 


absence. It was he, she felt sure, whose form 


she had caught sight of the night before in the | 


moonlight, and now, of course, he had got away 
and destroyed all traces of his night’s work. 
‘What do you mean todo about this ?”’ asked 
Sidney, as they came out of the bed-room. 
“Teannottell. I hav’n’t begun to think yet, 
the loss has so completely overwhelmed me. 
“This is a greater loss to me than you ima- 
gine,’’ he said, when they were all assembled in 
the sitting-room for tea, and he turned around 
from a prolonged stare at nothing out of the 
window, and began to pace the room with his 
hands thrust deeply into his pockets. “I will 
tell you how the matter stands. You know 
my father was a Scotchman; he came out to 
this country when he was a young man to join 
a particular friend of his who held some office 


under government, and he managed to get | 


father a similar appointment, which he held 
until his death three years ago. Mother had 
been dead four years then, and I was left quite 
alone. Of course hi government appointment 
passed away at his death. I was too young 
and inexperienced for it even if I had had any 
taste that way, and [had none. Besides which, 
I had not left college when he died, and by the 
advice of his lawyer, Mr. Caxton, of Montreal, 
who was an old friend of his, I remained there 
two years longer. When I left college I went 





to him, and he said that he felt pretty sure he 
could obtain a post for me that would suit my 
tastes and bring me in a good income; but he 
said that it was not in his power to give it to me 
then, and the best preparation for it, he thought, | 








would be a year or two of travel. He wouldn’t 
tell me what it was he had in view, for fear of 
disappointing me in case of failure ; but he said 
most impressively that all my father’s papers 
would be necessary to get me in, and told me 
to be sure and keep them safe; so you see in 
losing them, all my expectations of help from 
that source are cut off. I should tell you, too, 
that the necessary funds for my two years’ 


father left me very little more than enough to 
cover the expenses of my education.”’ 

“But you hav’n’t begun to travel yet,”’ said 
Sidney. 

‘*Well, [had begun when I met you at the 
exhibition and saw the model, and I thought 
directly I caught the idea of it that it might be 


had in view.” 

There was a deep silence for a time, during 
which Willie continued to pace the floor. Pre- 
sently he stopped suddenly and gave a quick, 
inquiring glance at the anxious faces around 
him, and then recommenced his walk with a 
new expression on his face. It was as if a light 
had broken in upon him, but a light that 
brought no satisfaction, but rather the reverse, 
and whatever the idea was, he was evidently 
anxious that no one else should discover it. 
But they all seemed too painfully absorbed 
even to notice his manner. Mrs. Brooks was 
the first to rouse herself. Rising from her seat 
she went to Willie and took his hand. 

“Come, my boy,”’ she said, ‘‘ you must have 
some tea now, and we will talk of this after, if 
necessary. See what pains Jessie has taken to 
welcome you home.”’ 

Willie turned and looked at Jessie, and fol- 
lowed her with his eyes as she ran out to fetch 
the tea-pot, then they all drew their chairs 
around the table, and ate with what appetite 
they could. 

After tea, instead of talking over his loss 
again, Willie went out and stayed until nearly 
bed time. Jessie sat by the kitchen window 
until he came in. She had not cared to light a 
lamp, and he did not see her when he first en- 
tered ; but when his eyes became used to the 
dim light, he detected the quiet figure leaning 
against the window-sill. 

“Jessie, are you sitting here all alone?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

*“Yes,’’ she said, rising from her seat. 
is late ; I must go.”’ 

He hesitated for a second or two; then, 
taking her hand to detain her, he said :— 

“Jessie, if you know anything, or suspect 
anything, as I fancy you do, of this acci- 
dent’’— 

** Accident!’’ she exclaimed. 

“We will call it so,” he answered. “If you 
know anything, or fancy you do, you need not 
avoid me, nor think that you ought to Sak, 


“Tt 


for that would be too much to expect of you. 
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I can understand your silence, and I want you 
to understand fully that I don’t blame any 
one ;’’ and letting her hand go he left her. 

Left her completely bewildered. Whatcould 
he mean? He evidently suspected some one ; 
but who? The more she thought about it, the 
more convinced she was that he was at fault, 
and she seemed to be nourishing a guilty secret. 
But how could she set him right? Could she 
go and say, ‘‘ Mike Boyce is yourenemy? He 
has done this, to be revenged upon you for 
being his rivai?”’ And if she said anything, 
wouldn’t it be all the same as saying that? If 
Willie loved her, why didn’t he speak, and 
give her freedom to say what she thought to 
him? Did he fancy that the loss of his pros- 
pects would make any difference to her? But 
he did not love her evidently, or he wouldn’t 
have spoken in that light way on the day of 
the berry-picking. So ran her thoughts, and 
so her tongue was held. 

Poor Willie! His position was no easier, nor 
were his thoughts pleasanter, than Jessie’s. 
Sometimes he was glad that he had not spoken 
oyt and bound her to ‘is uncertain future ; at 
others he felt that he could not go away, as he 
was preparing to do, without declaring his 
love; and then another thought came in and 
checked him, and in a few days he was gone 
without a word being said, or a sign made, 
eyen in parting, beyond an evident reluctance 
to part with her hand atall. The farewell to 
all the rest, especially to Mr. Brooks, was ten- 
der and affectionate in the extreme. 





CHAPTER VIL. 

AFTER Willie was gone, the Brookses tried 
to settle into their old places again as they had 
been before he came; but it was impossible, 
his departure had made such a breach in their 
circle. A little more than a week after he left, 
they received a letter from him. He had been, 
he said, to Mr. Caxton, who was more annoyed 
at his loss than he had expected. 
was simply enraged, and Willie had left him 
at last in some igdignation at the undeserved 
reproaches he had heaped upon him. He did 
not say what he was doing, nor speak a word 
about his future, and his friends looked and 
felt anxious about him. 

The fall passed and winter drew on, and 


for some time. As the cold weather ap- 
proached, Mr. Brooks’ health began to fail, 
and gradually, and at first almost impercepti- 





the grave without awaking from the dreary 
apathy into which he had fallen. Day by day 
brought her fresh cause for rejoicing (although 
she knew that the end was not far distant) as 
she saw the change that crept over him. The 
faint struggle of the flesh, and then the gradual 
resigning himself into the hands of his Cre- 
ator; and the peace of that death-chamber, 
where the amiable and talented but weak and 
mistaken man, all his disappointments, and 
attempts, and failures over, and all the world 
cast behind him, calmly awaited the entrance 
into the new and perfect life, was sublime. 

His last days were not lived in vain, as much 
of his past life had been. He was earnest in 
exhortation to his children to take warning by 
his failures, He had all the unfinished and 
imperfect machines on which he had been en- 
gaged at different times brought into his room, 
and from them many a lesson was taken—les- 
sons not soon to be forgotten. 

‘Keep these things, children,’’ he said, “‘and 
they will remind you of what your father was, 
and perhaps show you what he might have 
been. They are all imperfect as 1 was, and in 
many of them there is only a little thing want- 
ing to make them useful; and I, if I had pos- 
sessed the one thing that I lacked, might have 
been useful, too. What dreams I have had of 
usefulness to my fellow-creatures! of leaving 
the world richer than I found it—richer through 
my efforts! And what have I done? What 
a wasted life!’’ He paused, and closing his 
eyes, lay in silence for some time, and his tear- 
ful wife and children waited tenderly to hear 
him speak again. ‘‘ Whatever else you, may 
have to give to God,”’ he continued, at length, 
“he will have you give him yourself fixst. 
That is his due, and all the rest will naturally 
follow. How many there are in our day who 
try to serve God and Mammon at the same 
time! My dear children, be wise in time, and 
don’t attempt that half service. Oh, if 1 had 


| only lived a better life, to be able to speak and 
| counsel you more forcibly! 
In fact, he | 


But you won’t 
forget the words of a dying father.”’ 

He spoke to them many times in the same 
strain, but as the end drew near he addressed 
them each one more closely and personally. 
Words of cheer for Sidney occupied him very 
frequently. 

‘“My poor boy!’ he said once, “you have to 


| reproach your father for this weakness.” 
with ita cloud that had been threatening them | 


bly, he became an invalid. After a time, it | 
| the story of your life is told, and the rest of 


was considered necessary to call in a physician, 
and from that he kept to his room, and at last 
to his bed. But before that time his mind was 
restored by degrees to its wonted vigor, a cause 


of much thankfulness to Mrs. Brooks, who had | 


begyn to fear that he would sink down into 


“Yes, I know,” he added, when Sidney 
would have spoken. ‘I know you don’t re- 
proach me; but I feel it here,’ touching his 
breast, ‘‘ just the same.”’ 

“It appears to you,’’ he said, later, ‘that 


the pages are to be left blank; but there may 
be much of good written in those pages yet. 
You will find work to do in the future, and I 
can venture to prophesy that your words will 
be weighty and valuable. You know there is 
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nothing too weak for God to make use of, if it 
is only a free gift. You will be a guide to the 
others, and your mother’s comforter.’’ 

The time was drawing very near for Sidney 
to assume the office of comforter. His father’s 
days were soon run out. On the last day of 


his life, he left some messages for Willie | 


Cameron. 

‘**I should like to have seen him again,’’ he 
said, with a sigh. ‘But Jessie will tell him. 
Yes,’’ he added, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘my 
Jessie will tell him all about it.’’ 

Those were the last words that he spoke in 
his natural voice. As the winter daylight 
faded, his strength declined, and Jack, going 
away just before dark to get a candle, came 
back, to find himself fatherless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE daylight was just breaking the next 
morning when Jessie stole down stairs to light 
the fire. The last offices had been performed 
for the dear departed, and the room put in or- 
der; and the rest of the time had been spent 
as such hours are usually spent by the sorrow- 
ing survivors—in drawing closer and closer to 
each other, and soothing and being soothed in 
turn. As Jessie turned the handle of the 
kitchen door, she was surprised to see a light 
there, and pushing it open quickly she found 
the fire lit and Willie sitting before it, waiting. 
She stopped short at sight of him, and burst 
into fresh tears. 

** Jessie !’’ he exclaimed, springing up and 
coming to her side. 
whispered, as he clasped her in his arms. 

There was a long, deep silence then, broken 
only by Jessie’s sobs ; and Willie, drawing her 
to a seat, sat down by her, and still keeping 
his arm around her, waited for her agitation to 
subside. The wood-fire crackled cheerily in 
the stove, and threw its ruddy blaze on the 
two figures seated beside it, and the daylight 
began to steal into the room ; but Jessie’s head 
only sank the lower on Willie’s shoulder. She 
was resting, and dearly as she loved her father, 
she was happy in feeling that there was some 
one to take care of her now, in place of the 
dear lost one, and one whose steadfastness 
gave her strength. Presently Willie bent 
down and silently kissed her trembling lips, 
and then she raised herself a little and asked 
how long he had been there. 

“About an hour,” he said. ‘I started as 
soon as I received Sidney’s last letter, and 
reached town last night. Then I had to geta 
horse and sleigh and drive, as | was too late 
for the train. I found the door unfastened, 


and no one down, so I just lit the fire and 
waited for some one to come, and you came, 
Jessie,’ and the lover’s fondness prevailed for 
a moment over the friend’s sympathy. 


“When | 


‘““My own Jessie!’’ he | 


| 
| 
| 
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was it, Jessie?’’ he asked, in a low tone, after 
a short pause. 

“ Last night, just at dark,”’ whispered Jessie, 
understanding what he alluded to. ‘His last 
words were about you. O Willie! his last 
words! How dreadful !’’ 

“Only his last words here, dearest; try to 
remember that; try to think you will hear his 
voice again.”’ And, resting his cheek on her 
soft hand, he whispered such words of comfort 
as only one loving Christian heart can give to 
another. In a little while the rest came down, 
and Willie saw that his presence and gentle 
sympathy were grateful to them all. He was 
useful to them in many ways, gladly filling the 
office of son to the sorrowing widow, and put- 
ting himself in the void where Sidney’s strength 
failed. Going over and over the sad ceremony 
of conducting their numerous visitors up to the 
chamber of death, tolet them ‘see the corpse,” 
as they expressed it. 

After the funeral was over, he helped Sidney 
in arranging many little matters that would 
have been too painful for him to manage alone, 
or for Mrs. Brooks to do; and when all was 
done, he still lingered and cheered them with 
his presence. Mrs. Brooks, with thoughtful 
foresight, had settled in her mind beforehand 
what should be done with the farm, and how 
each member of the family should be disposed 
of. Her decision was that the farm should be 
let, but not the house. She wished to keep 
that, and she and Sidney and Jessie would 
stay on and live on the rent of the farm and 
the small income that she possessed in her own 
right. 

**It is small, at best,” she said ; ‘‘ but by liv- 


| ing plainly, as we have been accustomed to for 
| so long, we can Inanage; and having the gar- 


den, and keeping the chickens and one cow, I 
think we can be very comfortable.”’ 

“But what are you going to do with me, 
mother?” said Jack. 

“T will tell you. I thought that by the sale 
of our farm stock and implements and a few 
things in the house that are not much use to 
us, we might raise a sufficient sum to afford 


' you a little more education, which would fit 


you for a situation by and by.” 

*“Now, mother, you are not going to spend 
any more money on me,”’ said Jack, stubbornly. 
**And you needn’t let the farm, for I’m going 
to stay here and work for you.” 

“But, my dear boy, you don’t like the work. 
You have often wished you were free from it.’’ 

‘* Mother, you shouldn’t call that up against 
me now. I’m not quite as senseless and heart- 
less as I used to be, I hope; and I mean te 
work on until’’— 

“Until when, Jack?” asked his mother, after 
waiting some time for the conclusion of his 
sentence. 

“‘I don’t know. All my life, I suppose,”’’ he 
said, rather despondently. 
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“But, Jack, there is no need for that when 
you don’t like the work, and when we all know 
that it is too much for you. And there may be 
something that you would like better.’ 

“Come, Jack, tell us what you would like to 
be,’’ demanded Sidney. 

“*t should like to be an engineer,’’ he said, 
slowly, as if he scarcely liked to make the ad- 
mission. 

“Well, why don’t you try for it?” 

“Oh, I can’t. I should have to go away and 
leave mother, and then who would she have to 
take care of her?’’ 

‘Oh, we could take care of mother,’ said 
Sidney and Jessie, both together. 


But Jack was hard to convince. He felt so 


it? 


lil 





Willie started. ‘‘ Why, Jessie!’ heexclaimed, 
“how do you know? Whatever put such a 
thought into your head?” 

“1 know it,’”’ she answered, firmly, but eva- 
sively. 

“*But did you see him do it?”’ 

‘“*No; but I am sure for all that.”’ 

‘““Why, what makes you so sure that he did 
What motive could he have had ?’’ 

Jessie took up her cake-cutter and began to 
cut out her cakes recklessly; but on Willie’s 
repeating his last question, she stammered, 


| “He said he would be revenged upon you.” 


sure that the work he disliked so much must | 
explanation ; but when he did, Jessie was forced 


be the work that he ought to do, and it was not 
until after long persuasion that he consented 
to follow his inclination. 

Then Sidney and Jessie both had to be talked 
over. They had each formed a plan of going 
somewhere and doing something to help their 
mother, but she brought them to see that her 
idea was the best, at least for the present. 

This was all talked over one evening by the 


“‘For what?’’ demanded Willie again. 

‘* Because I refused him,” was the low-spoken 
reply. 

It was a minute before Willie understood this 


to drop the cake-cutter and give her attention 
to him, as his arms were clasped around her 


| waist, and his laughing face came between her 


downcast eyes and the table. 
‘**T perceive it now,” he said, ‘but you fright- 
ened me terribly, Jessie. When you said you 


| should have told me before, I wondered whether 


parlor fire, and the next morning, when Willie | 


and Jessie, according to old customs, had the 


kitchen to themselves, Jessie ventured to ask | 


Willie how he had been living ‘since he left 
them in the summer, and what he intended 
doing. 

‘‘T have been travelling about, as, of course, 
you know,”’ he said, ‘‘and living on the money 
[had left when I went away. It’s not quite 
used up yet, but it’s time I set to work at 
something. I’ve been making the acquaint- 
ance of almost every steam engine and ma- 
chinist inthe country. ‘‘Jessie,’’ he said, hesi- 
tatingly, after a pause, ‘‘was your father’s 
memory quite restored.” 

“Yes, quite,”’ she said, wonderingly. ‘‘ Wil- 
lie!’”’ she exclaimed, the next moment, drop- 
ping the dough she was mixing and turning 
around, with a sudden illumination on her face, 
‘you thought it was pa that did it.” 

“Yes,’’ he said, wondering in his turn. 
“Didn’t you think so?” 

““No,”’ she said, emphatically. 
wasn’t.’’ 

“Jessie, you are not annoyed ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, of course not. And that was what 
made you so mysterious ? 

“T think it was you who were mysterious, 
Jessie. Hadn’t you a suspicion of some one?”’ 

Jessie was standing by the table again rolling 
out little cakes, and Willie saw her rolling-pin 
move harder and faster, as she replied: ‘A 
suspicion! No; but a certain knowledge. I 
know who did it.” 

Jessie !”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I should have told you 
before, Willie, but I couldn’t. It was Mike 
Boyce who took your desk away.” 


“TI know it 


” 





you were the guilty one, and what your motive 
could have been, and when you mentioned 
Mike Boyce I began to be afraid he had stolen 
something else from me besides my desk, and 
that you had been silent on his account; but 1 
see now what sealed your lips, and I wish I had 
unsealed them last summer. If I had spoken 
then, it would have saved mea heap of trouble.” 

‘*Let me finish my cakes,’’ whispered Jessie, 
interrupting his illustration of the way he would 
have unsealed her lips. ; 

‘“‘Wait a minute,” he said, drawing her 
around towards him, ‘‘as we are on this sub- 
ject, we may as well come to an understanding 
now.” He paused a minute, as if he scarcely 
knew what words to use. “I thought once, 
Jessie, that I should be able to offer you a good 
position, and, if not a home of luxury, at least 
one of substantial comfort, as well as a loving 
heart,” he clasped her closer to him as he 
spoke. ‘ Butif the two first should fail, would 
you accept the last and let me try if I can make 
you happy in a less exalted position ?”’ 

Jessie’s head rested more confidingly on his 
shoulder. ‘I thought that was understood,” 
she whispered. 

“So it was, my darling; but itis best to have 
it openly and clearly decided in words. It is 
cowardice to shrink from speaking to each 
other on this subject. So now we can make 


| no mistake; but we know that we belong to 





each other, don’t we ?’’ 

““Yes,”’ whispered Jessie, ‘and now will you 
let me finish my cakes?” 

She was released then, and allowed to go on 
with her duties, Willie watching her the while, 
and telling her his reasons for suspecting her 
father. He thought that the poor man saw 
how absorbed he was in the work, and haying 
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to the model, ‘‘that is not the result of acci- 
dent. It is too complete a wreck. See how 
the springs are bent and broken, and how the 
wood- work is splintered up. And another 
thing shows that it was not a robbery for 
the sake of gain; here are my studs on the 
table, and that pair of pistols; they were my 
father’s, and are the most valuable things I 
possess, as far as money’s worth goes; and 
here is some money, too, in this drawer, and 
two or three small articles well worth steal- 
ing..’’ 

“It isn’t very prudent to leave things about 
like that, Willie,’’ said Mrs. Brooks. 

‘No, Mrs. Brooks. I acknowledge that it 
was careless; but I never for a moment ima- 
gined that a robbery would take place here. It 
is so unusual, so unheard of, one might say.’’ 

Where was Jessie, and what was she doing 
all this time? She had withdrawn from the 
room when Willie said “It is done out of malice 
by some one or other,’’ and stood just outside 
the door with clasped hands and bowed head, 
and a half-guilty feeling of participation in this 
work. She knew well who had done this. Who 
but Mike Boyce, who only two days ago was 
vowing vengeance against Willie, and who 
doubtless had heard Willie’s charge to her to 
be careful of the model and his desk during his 
absence. It was he, she felt sure, whose form 
she had caught sight of the night before in the 
moonlight, and now, of course, he had got away 
and destroyed all traces of his night’s work. 

‘*Whatdo you mean todo about this ?”’ asked 
Sidney, as they came out of the bed-room. 

“‘Teannot tell. I hav’n't begun to think yet, 
the loss has so completely overwhelmed me. 

“This is a greater loss to me than you ima- 
gine,’’ he said, when they were all assembled in 
the sitting-room for tea, and he turned around 
from a prolonged stare at nothing out of the 
window, and began to pace the room with his 
hands thrust deeply into his pockets. ‘I will 
tell you how the matter stands. You know 
my father was a Scotchman; he came out to 
this country when he was a young man to join 
a particular friend of his who held some office 
under government, and he managed to get 
father a similar appointment, which he held 
until his death three years ago. Mother had 
been dead four years then, and I was left quite 
alone. Of course his government appointment 
passed away at his death. I was too young 
and inexperienced for it even if I had had any 
taste that way, and Lhad none. Besides which, 
I had not left college when he died, and by the 
advice of his lawyer, Mr. Caxton, of Montreal, 
who was an old friend of his, I remained there 
two years longer. When I left college I went 
to him, and he said that he felt pretty sure he 
could obtain a post for me that would suit my 
tastes and bring me in a good income; but he 
said that it was not in his power to give it to me 
then, and the best preparation for it, he thought, 








would be a year or two of travel. He wouldn’t 
tell me what it was ke had in view, for fear of 
disappointing me in case of failure ; but he said 
most impressively that all my father’s papers 
would be necessary to get me in, and told me 
to be sure and keep them safe; so you see in 
losing them, all my expectations of help from 
that source are cut off. I should tell you, too, 
that the necessary funds for my two years’ 
travel were advanced by Mr. Caxton ; for my 
father left me very little more than enough to 
cover the expenses of my education.” 

‘But you hav’n’t begun to travel yet,” said 
Sidney. 

“Well, I had begun when I met you at the 
exhibition and saw the model, and I thought 
directly I caught the idea of it that it might be 
a better thing for me than what Mr. Caxton 
had in view.”’ 

There was a deep silence for a time, during 
which Willie continued to pace the floor. Pre- 
sently he stopped suddenly and gave a quick, 
inquiring glance at the anxious faces around 
him, and then recommenced his walk with a 
new expression on his face. It was as if a light 
had broken in upon him, but a light that 
brought no satisfaction, but rather the reverse, 
and whatever the idea was, he was evidently 
anxious that no one else should discover it. 
But they all seemed too painfully absorbed 
even to notice his manner. Mrs. Brooks was 
the first to rouse herself. Rising from her seat 
she went to Willie and took his hand. 

‘Come, my boy,” she said, ‘‘ you must have 
some tea now, and we will talk of this after, if 
necessary. See what pains Jessie has taken to 
welcome you home.”’ 

Willie turned and looked at Jessie, and fol- 
lowed her with his eyes as she ran out to fetch 
the tea-pot, then they all drew their chairs 
around the table, and ate with what appetite 
they could. 

After tea, iastead of talking over his loss 
again, Willie went out and stayed until nearly 
bed time. Jessie sat by the kitchen window 
until he came in. She had not cared to light a 
lamp, and he did not see her when he first en- 
tered; but when his eyes became used to the 
dim light, he detected the quiet figure leaning 
against the window-sill. 

“Jessie, are you sitting here all alone?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

*Yes,”’ she said, rising from her seat. “It 
is late ; I must go.”’ 

He hesitated for a second or two; then, 
taking her hand to detain her, he said :— 

“Jessie, if you know anything, or suspect 
anything, as I fancy you do, of this acci- 
dent”’— 

** Accident!’ she exclaimed. 

“We will call it so,” he answered. “If you 
know anything, or fancy you do, you need not 
avoid me, nor think that you ought to speak, 
for that would be too much to expect of you. 
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I can understand your silence, and I want you 
to understand fully that I don’t blame any 
one ;’’ and letting her hand go he left her. 

Left her completely bewildered. Whatcould 
he mean? He evidently suspected some one ; 
but who? The more she thought about it, the 
more convinced she was that he was at fault, 
and she seemed to be nourishing a guilty secret. 
But how could she set him right? Cold she 
go and say, ‘‘ Mike Boyce is your enemy? He 
has done this, to be revenged upon you for 
being his rival?’ And if she said anything, 
wouldn’t it be all the same as saying that? If 
Willie loved her, why didn’t he speak, and 
give her freedom to say what she thought to 
him? Did he fancy that the loss of his pros- 
pects would make any difference to her? But 
he did not love her evidently, or he wouldn't 
have spoken in that light way on the day of 
the berry-picking. So ran her thoughts, and 
so her tongue was held. 

Poor Willie! His position was no easier, nor 
were his thoughts pleasanter, than Jessie’s. 
Sometimes he was glad that he had not spoken 
out and bound her to his uncertain future ; at 
others he felt that he could not go away, as he 
was preparing to do, without declaring his 
love; and then another thought came in and 
checked him, and in a few days he was gone 
without a word being said, or a sign made, 
even in parting, beyond an evident reluctance 
to part with her hand atall. The farewell to 
all the rest, especially to Mr. Brooks, was ten- 
der and affectionate in the extreme. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AFTER Willie was gone, the Brookses tried 
to settle into their old places again as they had 
been before he came; but it was impossible, 
his departure had made such a breach in their 
circle. A little more than a week after he left, 
they received a letter from him. He had been, 


he said, to Mr. Caxton, who was more annoyed | 


at his loss than he had expected. In fact, he 
was simply enraged, and Willie had left him 





the grave without awaking from the dreary 
apathy into which he had fallen. Day by day 
brought her fresh cause for rejoicing (although 
she knew that the end was not far distant) as 
she saw the change that crept over him. The 
faint struggle of the flesh, and then the gradual 
resigning himself into the hands of his Cre- 
ator; and the peace of that death-chamber, 
where the amiable and talented but weak and 
mistaken man, all his disappointments, and 
attempts, and failures over, and all the world 
cast behind him, calmly awaited the entrance 
into the new and perfect life, was sublime. 

His last days were not lived in vain, as much 
of his past life had been. He was earnest in 
exhortation to his children to take warning by 
his failures. He had all the unfinished and 
imperfect machines on which he had been en- 
gaged at different times brought into his room, 
and from them many a lesson was taken—les- 
sons not soon to be forgotten. 

‘*Keep these things, children,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
they will remind you of what your father was, 
and perhaps show you what he might have 
been. They are all imperfect as I was, and in 
many of them there is only a little thing want- 
ing to make them useful; and I, if I had pos- 
sessed the one thing that I lacked, might have 
been useful, too. What dreams I have had of 
usefulness to my fellow-creatures! of leaving 
the world richer than I found it—richer through 
my efforts! And what have [ done? What 
a wasted life!’ He paused, and closing his 
eyes, lay in silence for some time, and his tear- 
ful wife and children waited tenderly to hear 
him speak again. ‘‘ Whatever else you may 
have to give to God,” he continued, at length, 
“the will have you give him yourself first. 
That is his due, and all the rest_will naturally 
follow. How many there are in our day who 
try to serve God and Mammon at the same 
time! My dear children, be wise in time, and 
don’t attempt that half service. Oh, if 1 had 


| only lived a better life, to be able to speak and 


at last in some indignation at the undeserved | 


» reproaches he had heaped upon him. He did 
not say what he was doing, nor speak a word 
about his future, and his friends looked and 
felt anxious about him. 

The fall passed and winter drew on, and 
with it a cloud that had been threatening them 
for some time. As the cold weather ap- 
proached, Mr. Brooks’ health began to fail, 
and gradually, and at first almost impercepti- 


bly, he became an invalid. After a time, it | 


was considered necessary to call in a physician, 
and from that he kept to his room, and at last 
to his bed. But before that time his mind was 
restored by degrees to its wonted vigor, a cause 
of much thankfulness to Mrs. Brooks, who had 


begun to fear that he would sink down into | be weighty and valuable. 


counsel you more forcibly! But you won’t 
forget the words of a dying father.”’ 

He spoke to them many times in the same 
strain, but as the end drew near he addressed 
them each one more closely and personally. 
Words of cheer for Sidney occupied him very 
frequently. 

‘*My poor boy!”’ he said once, “ you have to 
reproach your father for this weakness.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ he added, when Sidney 
would have spoken. ‘‘I know you don’t re- 
proach me; but I feel it here,’’ touching his 
breast, ‘‘just the same.’’ 

“It appears to you,’”’ he said, later, ‘‘that 
the story of your life is told, and the rest of 
the pages are to be left blank; but there may 


' be much of good written in those pages yet. 


You will find work to do in the future, and I 
can venture to prophesy that your words will 
You know there is 
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nothing too weak for God to make use of, if it | was it, Jessie?’’ he asked, in a low tone, after 
is only a free gift. You will be a guide to the | a short pause. 


others, and your mother’s comforter.’’ 
The time was drawing very near for Sidney 
to assume the office of comforter. His father’s 


days were soon run out. On the last day of | 


his life, he left some messages for Willie 
Cameron. 

‘*] should like to have seen him again,” he 
said, with a sigh. ‘But Jessie will tell him. 
Yes,”’ he added, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘my 
Jessie will tell him all about it.’’ 

Those were the last words that hé spoke in 
his natural voice. As the winter daylight 
faded, his strength declined, and Jack, going 
away just before dark to get a candle, came 
back, to find himself fatherless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE daylight was just breaking the next 
morning when Jessie stole down stairs to light 
the fire. The last offices had been performed 
for the dear departed, and the room put in or- 
der; and the rest of the time had been spent 
as such hours are usually spent by the sorrow- 
ing survivors—in drawing closer and closer to 


each other, and soothing and being soothed in | 


turn. As Jessie turned the handle of the 
kitchen door, she was surprised to see a light 


“Last night, just at dark,’’ whispered Jessie, 


"understanding what he alluded to. ‘His last 


| 


' words were about you. 


O Willie! his Jast 
words! How dreadful!’ 

“Only his last words here, dearest; try to 
remember that; try to think you will hear his 
voice again.’”” And, resting his cheek on her 
soft hand, he whispered such words of comfort 
as only one loving Christian heart can give to 
another. In a little while the rest came down, 


| and Willie saw that his presence and gentle 





sympathy were grateful to them all, He was 
useful to them in many ways, gladly filling the 


| office of son to the sorrowing widow, and put- 


ting himself in the void where Sidney’s strength 
failed. Going over and over the sad ceremony 
of conducting their numerous visitors up to the 
chamber of death, to let them ‘see the corpse,” 
as they expressed it. 

After the funeral was over, he helped Sidney 


| in arranging many little matters that would 
| have been too painful for him to manage alone, 


there, and pushing it open quickly she found | 
| that, and she and Sidney and Jessie would 


the fire lit and Willie sitting before it, waiting. 
She stopped short at sight of him, and burst 
into fresh tears. 

“Jessie!” he exclaimed, springing up and 
coming to her side. ‘My own Jessie!’’ he 
whispered, as he clasped her in his arms. 

There was a long, deep silence then, broken 
only by Jessie’s sobs ; and Willie, drawing her 
to a seat, sat down by her, and still keeping 
his arm around her, waited for her agitation to 
subside. The wood-fire crackled cheerily in 
the stove, and threw its ruddy blaze on the 
two figures seated beside it, and the daylight 
began to steal into the room ; but Jessie’s head 
only sank the lower on Willie’s shoulder. She 
was resting, and dearly as she loved her father, 
she was happy in feeling that there was some 





one to take care of her now, in place of the | 


dear lost one, and one whose steadfastness 
gave her strength. Presently Willie bent 
down and silently kissed her trembling lips, 
and then she raised herself a little and asked 
how long he had been there. 


“About an hour,” he said. “I started as | 
me now. I’m not quite as senseless and heart- 


soon as I received Sidney’s last letter, and 
reached town last night. Then I had to geta 
horse and sleigh and drive, as 1 was too late 
for the train. I found the door unfastened, 
and no one down, so I just lit the fire and 
waited for some one to come, and you came, 
Jessie,’’ and the lover’s fondness prevailed for 
a moment over the friend’ssympathy. ‘When 


or for Mrs. Brooks to do; and when all was 
done, he still lingered and cheered them with 
his presence. Mrs. Brooks, with thoughtful 
foresight, had settled in her mind beforehand 
what should be done with the farm, and how 
each member of the family should be disposed 


| of. Her decision was that the farm should be 


let, but not the house. She wished to keep 


stay on and live on the rent of the farm and 
the small income that she possessed in her own 
right. 

“*It is small, at best,’’ she said; ‘but by liv- 
ing plainly, as we have been accustomed to for 
so long, we can manage; and having the gar- 
den, and keeping the chickens and one cow, I 
think we can be very comfortable.” 

**But what are you going to do with me, 
mother?” said Jack. 

*‘T will tell you. I thought that by the sale 
of our farm stock and implements and a few 
things in the house that are not much use to 
us, we might raise a sufficient sum to afford 
you a little more education, which would fit 
you for a situation by and by.” 

‘*Now, mother, you are not going to spend 
any more money on me,”’ said Jack, stubbornly. 
‘And you needn’t let the farm, for I’m going 
to stay here and work for you.”’ 

“But, my dear boy, you don’t like the work. 
You have often wished you were free from it.’’ 

‘*Mother, you shouldn’t call that up against 


less as I used to be, I hope; and I mean to 
work on until’’—- 

‘Until when, Jack ?”’ asked his mother, after 
waiting some time for the conclusion of his 


sentence. 
“T don’t know. All my life, I suppose,’’ he 
said, rather despondently. 
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“But, Jack, there is no need for that when | 


you don’t like the work, and when we all know 
that.it is too much for you. And there may be 
something that you would like better.’’ 
**Come, Jack, tell us what you would like to 
be,”’ demanded Sidney. 
“I should like to be an engineer,” he said, 


slowly, as if he searcely liked to make the ad- 


mission. 
“Well, why don’t you try for it?” 
“Oh, Iean’t. I should have to go away and 


leave mother, and then who would she have to | 


take care of her?’’ 

“Oh, we could take care of mother,” said 
Sidney and Jessie, both together. 

But Jack was hard to convince. He felt so 
sure that the work he disliked so much must 
be the work that he ought to do, and it was not 
until after long persuasion that he consented 
to follow his inclination. 

Then Sidney and Jessie both had to be talked 
over. They had each formed a plan of going 
somewhere and doing something to help their 
mother, but she brought them to see that her 
idea was the best, at least for the present. 

This was all talked over one evening by the 
parlor fire, and the next morning, when Willie 
and Jessie, according to old customs, had the 
kitchen to themselves, Jessie ventured to ask 
Willie how he had been living since he left 


them in the summer, and what he intended | 


doing. 

**T have been travelling about, as, of course, 
you know,” he said, ‘‘and living on the money 
I had left when I went away. It’s not quite 
used up yet, but it’s time I set to work at 
something. I’ve been making the acquaint- 
ance of almost every steam engine and ma- 
chinist inthe country. ‘Jessie,’ he said, hesi- 
tatingly, after a pause, ‘‘was your father’s 
memory quite restored.’’ 

‘Yes, quite,’’ she said, wonderingly. ‘‘ Wil- 
lie!’ she exclaimed, the next moment, drop- 
ping the dough she was mixing and turning 
around, with a sudden illumination on her face, 
‘you thought it was pa that did it.” 

“Yes,’’ he said, wondering in his turn. 
“Didn’t you think so?” 

“No,” she said, emphatically. 
wasn’t.’’ 

*‘ Jessie, you are not annoyed ?”’ 

“Oh, no, of course not. And that was what 
made you so mysterious ?”’ 

“T think it was you who were mysterious, 
Jessie. Hadn’t you a suspicion of some one?’’ 

Jessie was standing by the table again rolling 
out little cakes, and Willie saw her rolling-pin 
move harder and faster, as she replied: “A 
suspicion! No; but a certain knowledge. I 
know who did it.’’ 

* Jessie !”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I should have told you 
before, Willie, but I couldn’t. It was Mike 
Boyce who took your desk away.” 


“1 know it 
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Willie started. ‘Why, Jessie!’ heexclaimed, 
“how do you know? Whatever put such a 
thought into your head?” 

| “J know it,” she answered, firmly, but eva- 
sively. 

| “But did you see him do it?” 

**No; but I am sure for all that.”’ 

“Why, what makes you so sure that he did 

| it? What motive could he have had ?”’ 

| Jessie took up her cake-eutter and began to 

cut out her cakes recklessly; but on Willie’s 

repeating his last question, she stammered, 
| ‘He said he would be revenged upon you.” 

| For what?” demanded Willie again. 

‘* Because I refused him,” was the low-spoken 
reply. 

It was a minute before Willie understood this 
| explanation ; but when he did, Jessie was forced 
| to drop the cake-cutter and give her attention 
| to him, as his arms were clasped around her 
waist, and his laughing face came between her 
| downcast eyes and the table. 


‘“*T perceive it now,” he said, “‘ but you fright- 
ened me terribly, Jessie. When you said you 
should have told me before, I wondered whether 

| you were the guilty one, and what your motive 
| could have been, and when you mentioned 

Mike Boyce I began to be afraid he had stolen 
| something else from me besides my desk, and 
| that you had been silent on his account; but I 
see now what sealed your lips, and I wish I had 
unsealed them last summer. If I had spoken 
then, it would have saved me a heap of trouble.” 

‘*Let me finish my cakes,’’ whispered Jessie, 
interrupting his illustration of the way he would 
have unsealed her lips. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, drawing her 
around towards him, ‘‘as we are on this sub- 
ject, we may as well come toan understanding 
now.”’ He paused a minute, as if he scarcely 
knew what words to use. ‘I thought once, 
Jessie, that I should be able to offer you a good 
position, and, if not a home of luxury, at least 
one of substantial comfort, as well as a loving 
heart,”’ he clasped her closer to him as he 
spoke. ‘‘Butif the two first should fail, would 
you accept the last and let me try if I can make 
you happy in a less exalted position ?”’ 

Jessie’s head rested more confidingly or. his 
shoulder. ‘I thought that was understood,” 
she whispered. 

**So it was, my darling ; but itis best to have 
it openly and clearly decided in words. It is 
cowardice to shrink from speaking to each 
other on this subject. So now we can make 
no mistake; but we know that we belong to 
each other, don’t we ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ whispered Jessie, “and now will you 
let me finish my cakes?”’ 

She was released then, and allowed to go on 
with her duties, Willie watching her the while, 
and telling her his reasons for suspecting her 
father. He thought that the poor man saw 
how absorbed he was in the work, and having 
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conceived the idea that no good could come of 
it, had tried to remove the cause of so much 
trouble and misfortune secretly. Then he list- 
ened while Jessie told him the story of Mike’s 
rejection, and her fears and suspicions. In 
conclusion, she asked him if he meant to trace 
him out. 

‘**No,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t see that there would 
be any good in that. I feel pretty sure that 
the desk and its contents, or, at any rate, the 
contents, were destroyed long ago. So I shall 
dismiss it from my thoughts, and go off engi- 
neering with Jack.” 

So poor Jack was not doomed to leave home 
alone, but was accompanied in his first start in 
life by a sensible, reliable friend. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WILLIE went at the engineering as if he 


meant to make it the business of his life, dress- | 


ing like, and living as plainly as a workman. 
And while his hands were getting hardened 
and roughened with toil, his keen eyes were 
noting everything worth noting, and storing 
them away in his memory, or his busy pencil 
was taking them down for future use. In the 
summer he wrote to Jessie that he was busy in 
his spare hours constructing another model of 
the engine, but found great difficulties from 
the want of anything to guide him. 

The spring and summer passed slowly away 
at the farm. Mrs. Brooks and Jessie found 
plenty to do, and Sidney, in his relief from 
gnawing care, was more contented to rest and 
take care of himself, while the cheering ac- 
counts of- Willie’s and Jack’s progress, and 
especially Willie’s letters to them all, served 
to brighten them. But in spite of all that was 
cheering and pleasant, there was a great void 
inthe house. The father, the brother, and the 
friend were all missed sadly. 

In September Jessie left home on a visit to 
an old school friend who was married and liv- 
ing in Nova Scotia. It was a long-looked-for 
and often-delayed visit, and Jessie said, when 
she set out, that something would surely hap- 
pen, for she was going at last. She had little 
thought of what was to happen. 

The next day but one after her arrival was 
Sunday, and she was attending the afternoon 
service at the church with her friends, when 
the sight of a face in the congregation made 
her start. It was Mrs. Boyce’s, and Jessie saw 
that she was seen and recognized, though her 
ald friend moved back out of sight as soon as 
their eyes met, and in spite of all her vigilance, 
she saw her no more; and to her inquiries 
about her she could get no information at all. 
There was no one of that name living in 


the neighborhood ; and her friends could give | 


her no information about the people in the 
country around, as they had moved into this 


part recently. The clergyman, to whom Jessie 
in her anxiety applied, could tell her nothing. 
He had observed an old lady, answering to the 
description she gave of Mrs. Boyce, once or 
twice before in the church, but she was always 
gone before he could get to her, and he had no 
idea who she was, nor where she came from. 
| Jessie was very much disappointed and trou- 
_ bled. She would have liked so much to meet 
the poor old lady on her own account, and then 
| her avoidance of her seemed to say that she 
| knew something more of what had happened 
| than she would like Jessie to know. Her mind 
dwelt on the subject so much, that it was more 
| a relief than a surprise when, about a fortnight 
later, a man drove up to the door, and after in- 
quiring for Miss Brooks, said that a neighbor 
of his, Mrs. Boyce, was sick, and wanted to see 
her, wanted her to come out right away, alone, 
for she had something most particular to say. 
| He said he had hunted the place through to 
find her, and was in a great hurry to get home, 
so Jessie hurriedly put on her hat and sacque 
and wished her friend good-by, and in a few 
minutes was seated in the wagon whirling 
along at a pace that obliged her to hold on to 
the seat to keep from being tossed out. After 
a while they had to go up a hill and ata slower 
pace, and then Jessie found an opportunity of 
asking what ailed Mrs. Boyce. 

‘*Well, she has been kind of sickly all sum- 
mer, and about a fortnight ago she was over 
here to meetin’ and got caught in the rain goin’ 
home, and got a cold. My woman has been 
back and for’ard lookin’ after her, and she 
don’t seem to think she’s goin’ to get over it.”’ 

‘Has she any one living with her?” asked 
Jessie, anxiously, for the thought occurred to 
her that Mike might be there and this might be 
a scheme of his to get her out there, and she 
felt thoroughly frightened. 

**No; her son went off and left her several 
months ago. I think they must have had 
some kind of a row, for he was a bad, worth- 
less fellow, and she took on about his goin’ 
away as if he’d been the best son in crea- 
tion.”’ 

‘*How does she manage to live ?”’ 

“Well, I guess it’s on very little. She has 
worked ’round helpin’ folks, and pickin’ ber- 
ries, and the like of that, all along, and she 
don’t seem too well off.’ 

Jessie kept silence for the rest of the drive. 
She was thinking over the past, and wondering 
anxiously about the future. She could remem- 
ber, when they first went out to the farm to 
live, how well off and comfortable Mrs. Boyce 
had been, and what an affectionate, devoted 
son Mike had appeared to be, and then how he 
| had gradually gained the upper hand by his 
headstrong, determined will, and now he had 
taken all that remained, and left her, as Jessie 
could plainly see, to the charity of these neigh- 
| bors. 
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‘*This is where I live,’’ said her driver, as 
they passed a pretty white cottage, standing | 
back from the road in a field. 

‘** And is it much farther now?” asked Jessie. 

“No; only just down there and across the | 
bridge,” pointing to a log bridge that crossed | 
a narrow stream; ‘‘that low brown cottage is 
the place.”’ 

In a minute more they reached the cottage, 
which stood close beside the stream. A woman 
came to the door as Jessie was mounting the 
three or four unsteady steps that led to the 
door, and spoke to her. She looked very 
serious, and Jessie inquired anxiously for Mrs. 
Boyce. 

‘*She is unconscious now,’’ she answered, in 
a low voice, as she led Jessie into the room 
which contained the sick-bed, and appeared to 
be at once bed-room, living-room, and kitchen. 

‘*How long has she been like this?’ whis- 
pered Jessie, as she bent over her, shocked to 
see what a change had taken place in the fa- 
miliar face. 

“She hasn’t spoken or moved since a little 
after noon. She has been lying just like that, 
with her eyes half shut, and I'don’t think 
there will be any change now until she goes 
off. You have come to stay with her, hav’n’t 
you?”’ y 

‘Yes,’ said Jessie, ‘‘if there is no one else 
to stay with her, I will.’’ But, to tell the 
truth, she was not a little frightened at the 
prospect of taking sole charge of a dying 
woman. 

“‘T have to go home,”’ said the woman; ‘the 
children want me, and I must see to many 
things, being Saturday night; but my little 
girl will come and stay with you to-night if you 
like, and I’ll send over some things by her for 
your supper.”’ 

Jessie thanked her mechanically. She had 
seated herself by the bedside, and taken the 
sick woman’s hand in hers; but she roused 
herself to attend to the kind neighbor’s direc- 
tions about medicine and drink before she left 
her, and tried to conquer the feeling of terror 





and loneliness that was creeping over her. 
She was not left long alone; the little girl | 
came, a pretty, womanly little creature; too 

womanly almost for her age, which could not | 
have been more than ten years. She busied 
herself making the tea and setting a little table 
for Jessie, chatting sociably all the time; and 
while she was eating and drinking what was 
set before her, the thoughtful little maid went 
off to another part of the house, and returned, | 
bearing « great load of quilts and comforters, 

and a pillow or two, with which to make a bed 

for herself and her fellow watcher. Jessie | 
looked on in some amusement as she piled and 
arranged them to her satisfaction, and then 
cleared away the tea-things, which she would 
not allow Jessie to do. When all was in nice 
order, she drew a low seat to the opposite side 


| 
| 
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of the fire-place, and settled herself down for 
a little friendly gossip, and it was with some 
difficulty that Jessie kept herself from laughing 
at the tiny woman as she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
we had Mrs. Boyce brought in here while she 
was sick !’’ and entered into a minute descrip- 
tion of the rest of the cottage, and its superiority 
in some respects even to ‘“‘our house ;’’ gave 
an account of the people who had lived in it 
before, and how much better neighbor Mrs. 
Boyce was than they had been, and how sorry 
every one was to hear she was in such danger, 
and how she should miss her if she died; and 
ended by trying to persuade Jessie to lie down 
and let her sit up for a few hours. Jessie 
managed to take this proposal in as serious a 
manner as it was delivered, and declined it 
without offending the young lady at all. Soon 
after this she noticed that little Maggie’s head 
began to nod, and she insisted on her going to 
bed, and then she began her lonely watch. 
First she replenished the fire, and drew her 
rocking-chair nearer to it; then she opened 
Mrs. Boyce’s large Bible that lay on a chair 
close to the bed, and, after reading a few verses, 
knelt down and said her prayers. On rising 
from her knees, she went around the room, 
securing the doors, and arranging the curtains 
and bed-clothes, until everything looked neat 
and snug; and when all was done that needed 
or could be done, she went back to her rocking- 
chair, and wrapping a little shawl] around her 
shoulders prepared to pass the night as com- 
fortably as possible. It was along, long night, 
the longest she had ever passed. Every now 
and then her eyelids drooped, and her head 
sank on her breast for a few minutes ; then she 
awoke with a start, shivered, mended the fire, 
leaned back and rocked to and fro, staring 
about with aching eyes, and repeated the per- 
formance. So the time passed, and at last the 
tardy daylight came stealing in through the 
blinds, and little Maggie’s sleep became less 
sound, and the friendly sounds of awaking 
animal life came to her ears, and then she be- 
came painfully wide awake, her ears throbbing 
with every sound, but only for a little while ; 
for, as she allowed herself to relax in her efforts 
to keep from assuming a comfortable position, 
tired na‘ure yielded to slumber, and she knew 
nothing until Maggie’s hand roused her, and 
she found the fire replenished, and the teapot 
and a plate of toast keeping warm before it, 
and by her side was the table neatly arranged 
for breakfast. She rose and went to the door 
for a breath of air first, and then sat down and 
tried to gratify her thoughtful little companion 
by eating a good breakfast; but it was a lame 
attempt, and she was bound to acknowledge 
at last that she felt too tired and uncomfortable 
to eat. Soon after breakfast little Maggie 
went home, and in a little while her mother 
came. 


**Now, Miss Brooks,’’ she said, ‘I shall 




















make up the bed up stairs for you, and you 
ean have a good rest while 1 stay with Mrs. 
Boyce. Mrs. Sullivan, one of our neighbors, 
is going to send down some dinner for us 
presently, and as it’s Sunday I will be able to 
stay here all day. How has she been through 
the night ?’’ 

“Very quiet. She has moved once or twice, 
and I wetted her lips with the syrup, but I 
couldn’t get her to swallow the medicine ; her 
lips were shut tightly all the time nearly.”’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell the doctor about it when he 
comes. He seems to have very little hope of 
her, so it seems hardly worth while to trouble 
her at all. She’s been a real good neighbor,’’ 
she added, with a sigh. ‘‘We shall be sorry 
to lose her. Have you known her long?’’ 

“Yes, a good while,” said Jessie. ‘‘ How 
long have they—has she been here ?”’ 

‘Let me see—they came here about the last 
of October or the first of November last year. 
In November, I think it must have been, be- 
cause I know it wasn’t more than a week or 
two before my baby was born. She has never 
been herself since her son went away. Oh, if 
you had seen her the day after he left, you’d 
never forget it! I ran over with the baby in 
the afternoon to sit awhile with her, and I 
didn’t know till I came that he was gone, and 
she was like one distracted, wringing her 
hands and crying, and saying that she had 
driven him away, and she would never see his 
face again. There must have been some quar- 
rel between them to make her take on like 
that. But there, you had better be resting 
than listening to me. I’ll get all ready for 
you, and then you lie down right away and try 
to sleep.’”’ 

Jessie obeyed the first order, but her sleep 
was very much disturbed, and she rose to go 
to dinner when she was called, feeling unre- 
freshed and low spirited. The rest of the day 
passed without any change, and the night was 
a repetition of the preceding one. 


CHAPTER X. 

MONDAY morning Jessie was left alone, as 
it was Mrs. Scott’s washing-day, and Maggie 
was wanted at home to take care of the baby ; 
but a nice little dinner was sent over to her at 
noon, and afterwards Mrs. Scott came and 
stayed until nearly tea-time. 

‘*Now L’li send Maggie over presently,’’ she 
said, as she went out at the door; ‘but she 
will be rather late to-night, for her father is 
away, and won’t be home before nine, and I 
can’t spare her until he comes.”’ 

Jessie thanked her, and said it didn’t matter 
at all about that, and proceeded to get her 
lonely tea. She had finished it, and was put- 
ting away the dishes, when a sound from the 
bed called her attention, and, turning her head, 
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| she found that Mrs. Boyce was looking at her 


with wide-open, startled eyes. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Boyce!’’ she exclaimed, hasten- 
ing to her side, ‘“‘do you know me? Are you 
better ?”’ 

Mrs. Boyce continued to stare at her fora 
few minutes, and then whispered, eagerly, 
* Are they all there?” 

‘*What?” asked Jessie, wonderingly. 

“Oh! are they all there? Look, quick! and 
don’t tell Mike where I put it; and send for 
Jessie ; I want to tell her. Send for Jessie, 
quick !”’ 

‘Mrs. Boyce, I am here. Don’t you know 
me?’’ Jessie sobbed, taking her old friend’s 
hand in hers. 

For a moment the light of reason struggled 
back to the old lady’s eyes, but in the next it 
was gone. 

**T can’t die with such a thing on my mind,”’ 
she said. ‘If you’ll send for Jessie, I could 
tell her. I couldn’t tell any one else. Dear 
little Jessie !’’ 

She went on talking for some time, her words 
becoming more and more disconnected and in- 
distinct, until she became unconscious again. 
Jessie knelt a long time by her side, and find- 
ing she did not move or speak again, presently 
rose and finished her work. The evening 
wore on; the wind, which had been rising all 
the afternoon, began to blow furiously, and 
the house trembled and creaked like a vessel 
at sea. Nine o’clock came, and ten, but no 
Maggie ; and Jessie began to realize that she 
was to be left to spend the night alone. She 
guessed correctly that they were afraid to send 
the child out in such a storm. It was the 
night of the 5th of October, 1869, a night well 
and sadly remembered by many who had dear 
ones at sea, and Jessie endured the terrors of 
it alone. Alone with the dead through the lat- 
ter part of it, for just before midnight Mrs. 
Boyce awoke to reason, and recognition of her 
trembling companion, and after vainly trying 
to speak and touch her, the worn hands fell at 
her sides, and the dim eyes closed forever. 
Jessie had thrown herself on her knees by the 
bedside, to try to catch a last word, if only a 
whisper, but in vain; and there she knelt 
threugh the lorg, dreadful night. The fire 
burned low, the Jamp went out, for want of 
oil; but Jessie dared not move to mend either. 
The house still rocked and trembled with the 
fierceness of the gale, and the shriek of the 
wind and the rushing of water were the only 
sounds that could reach her ears. At last the 
morning dawned, and with a great effort she 
rose, and, fearfully averting her eyes from the 
bed, walked to the door, and opening it looked 
out. On what a scene of desolation! All 
around her, on every side, was a waste of 
muddy, rushing water. Not a vestige of the 
bridge remained ; and the wood-pile and chick- 
en-house, which had stood in front of the cot- 
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tage, had been washed away; the steps were 
caitied out of their place, and stood off some 
little distance from the door; and partly on 
them, and partly on the door-sill, rested the 
outer door of the house, which had been torn 
from its hinges. 

Jessie’s eyes took in all these things; but it 
was not until she looked towards Mr. Scott’s 
house that she realized her position. It was 
on the other side of the stream, as were all the 
near houses, and now the stream had risen to 
a wide rushing river. Not only that, but the 
cottage was surrounded on all sides by water, 
thus cutting it off from reach of any one. She 
stood watching the stream as it swept by, car- 
rying huge logs and trees with it, until she saw 
two sheep struggling in the water, and the 
sight drove her sick and shuddering into the 
house again. Forcing back her terror and dis- 
like to it, she went to the bedside, and did 
what she could to make her poor old friend’s 
rest look less ghastly and terrible, and then 
lighting the fire brought a more cheerful look 
to the room. ‘The hours crept on, and still no 
one could come to her, and towards evening, 
faint with fasting, and sleeplessness, and fear, 
she crept to the door again. The storm had 
subsided, but still the water hurried along too 
rapidly for any one to cross it., Jessie sprang 
across to the top of the steps, and, sitting 
down, watched and waited in the hope of see- 
ing some one on the other side of the stream. 
Presently a bumping, gurgling sound attracted 
her attention, and looking down towards the 
foundation wall of the cottage she saw that the 
water had washed a hole in it, and was running 
through. After looking attentively for some 
time at the hole, shesaw something bobbing up 
against it inside, something too large to come 
through ; but what it was she could not tell. 

‘IT wonder if there is any way down from 
the inside of the house,’’ she said to herself. 
*T’ll go and see,” and springing back to the 
doorsteps, she went out. After searching 
about, she found a trap door in the back room, 
and lifting it, discovered a step-ladder. Not 
much more than half the ladder was above 
water, but by going down as far as she could 
and stooping, she managed to get a pretty good 
view of the cellar. There was a door at the 
back leading out to the wood-yard, and that 
had apparently been forced open by the water, 
which had effected an exit by the hole that 
Jessie had seen. She could see now that the 
thing which had attracted her attention was an 
oblong parcel apparently wrapped in canvas. 
An irresistible desire to find out what it was, 
and a dread of going back to the other room, 
made Jessie venture down, and clinging to the 
sill of the cottage, and climbing from the lad- 
der to the top cf an old bin that stood near, 
and from that to a barrel that tilted with her 
weight and nearly sent her headlong into the 
water, from that danger she escaped by swing- 








ing herself to another, hanging on to a beam 
by her hand; then by placing one foot in the 
hole, she managed to grasp the bundle. Then 
to get back again. One arm was fully occu- 
pied, and Jessie was puzzled to know how to 
manage, but succeeded at last in reaching the 
ladder with wet feet and dripping skirt. Shut- 
ting down the trap-door hastily, she knelt on 
the floorand pulled off the canvas, and Willie’s 
desk lay before her! She opened it and found 
the contents dry and safe as far as she could 
tell, and in wondering thankfulness she shut 
it down again. Her suspicions, then, had been 
justified. Mike had been the guilty one, and 
in thinking over what had occurred during the 
last few days, Mrs. Boyce’s anxiety to see her 
alone, her mysterious words the night before, 
coupled with what Mrs. Scott had told her of 
Mike’s departure, brought her to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Boyce had discovered the desk 
in his possession and had hidden it in some 
part of the cellar, and now the storm had given 
it back to Jessie. 

Absorbed in her wonder and delight at this 
discovery, she partly forgot her fears and her 
desolate condition until it began to grow dark, 
and then it all came back to her with double 
force. The room she was in was cold and 
miserable, and to go back to the fire was to 
face again that awful presence, of which she 
could not overcome her fears. Her cold feet 
and cramped limbs forced her to it at last, and 
taking the precious desk in her arms, she went 
back and made up the fire which was nearly 
out. While it was burning up, she pulled off 
her boots and stockings and put them to dry, 
and sitting down on the floor on the farthest 
side from the bed, bent her head down to her 
knees and cried quietly. She pictured the 
farm-house at home, how cheerful it was at 
this hour; the bright, clean kitchen, with the 
kettle boiling for tea; the sitting-room, with 
the curtains drawn and the bright firelight 
glancing over the little tea-table ; Sidney sit- 
ting down resting in his favorite old, easy-chair 
with his book or paper, and the great old tor- 
toise-shell cat close to his slippered feet purr- 
ing cosily, and Mrs. Brooks going quietly from 
one room to the other bringing in the tea. She 
even saw in imagination the plate of thin bread 
and butter, that no one could cut like mother, 
the little heart-shaped cakes and the preserved 
melon, that Sidney was so fond of, on the table. 
And then she thought of Willie and Jack going 
home to their tea cheerily after their day’s 
work, and wondered if any of them thought of 
her, and here she was alone, forsaken, as it 
seemed, by every ene. Presently she wore 
herself out and sank against the rocking-chair, 
half sleeping and half fainting, and knew no- 
thing more until something roused her, and 
she became conscious of voices and a light, and 
—yes, this was Jack who was holding her in 
his arms and kissing and crying over her. 
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sigh, and then another arm came around her, 
and lips were pressed to hers, sending a warm 
glow through her chilled, exhausted frame, and 
convincing her that it was no dream, but blessed 
reality. ‘How did you come here ?’’ she whis- 
pered, weakly throwing her arms around Wil- 
lie’s neck. 

‘“We came to fetch you home,”’ he answered ; 
‘‘our place was burnt down last week, and for 
that reason and another we were going home 
for a holiday, and we came to take you at the 
same time. We only got into Parksville late 
Monday night, after the storm had begun, and 
learned from Mrs. De Wolf that you were out 
here. We have been waiting for several hours 
on the other side until we could cross the 
stream.”’ 

“Then you can take me away from here 
now ?’’ said Jessie, eagerly. 

‘“No, my darling, not yet; it is scarcely safe 
for you, and they are going to make a better 
raft, or see if they can get a boat; but you are 
not afraid now we are here?’’ 

“OQ Willie, why did you run such a risk?” 
she asked, reproachfully. 

His only answer was a look and a closer 
clasp of her hand, and he lifted her from the 
floor to a better resting-place in the rocking- 
chair. Then for the first time she found that 
Mr. Scott was present, and the doctor, who 
came and spoke kindly to her. Seeing that 
she was still faint and weak, he forbore to ask 
her any questions until she had eaten what 
Jack was preparing for her. Good, honest, 
affectionate Jack! who was too glad to have 
her safe to be ashamed of the tears that would 
fill his eyes and overflow on his manly cheeks. 

When she had eaten and drank, the doctor 
sat down beside her, and she told him briefly 
how his patient had passed away, and what 
had happened in the dreadful time that she had 
been alone. While she was so engaged Mr. 
Scott and Jack busied themselves in arranging 
a temporary couch for her, and when she had 
shown Willie his desk, and told him how she 
had found it, he bade her lie down and try to 
get a little sleep. She was so worn out that, 
now the strain of anxiety and fear was removed 
from her mind, sleep came to her readily, and 
when she opened her eyes again it was day- 
light, and all was in readiness for her to go. 
A neighbor had come to take care of the house, 
and to remain until the funeral could take 
place ; and after taking one last look at her old 
friend’s face, Jessie put on her hat and sacque, 
and Willie took her away. The water in the 
stream had gone down very much, and the 
banks were strewn on either side with logs of 


wood and branches of trees, which some men | 


were busy clearing away. When they reached 
the other side they found Maggie Scott waiting, 


and when Jessie stooped down and kissed her, | 


she clung around her neck and cried for joy 


“1 am dreaming,” she whispered, with a | 


| done it. 
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at seeing her again. Mrs. Scott was almost 
equally agitated, and very anxious to show 


| Jessie how deeply sorry she was that none of: 
| them had come to her on Monday night. 
| had prepared the best breakfast her house and 


She 


skill could afford, and while they were sitting 
at the table Jessie’s friends, Mr. and Mrs. De 
Wolf, arrived in their covered wagon to fetch 
her, and two days later she started with Jack 
and Willie for home. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE farm-house presented a picture very 
similar to what Jessie had seen in imagination, 
when the three tired travellers reached it. Mrs. 
Brooks was half expecting them, and her face 
was pressed against the glass in the kitchen win- 
dow as they entered the yard. Sidney did not 
hear the arrival, and when they all went into 
the sitting-room he started up from his chair 
and placed Jessie in it before she could say a 
word. 

““Why, what have you been doing to your- 
self? What has she been doing?” he asked, 
looking at her pale face and startled looking 
eyes, as he took off her hat and shawl. Willie 
told them the story, and Sidney and Mrs. 
Brooks hung about Jessie, and kissed and 
soothed her until she was on the borders of an 
hysterical fit. She was so weak and poorly, 
that for many days she could do nothing but 
lie on the sofa and be petted and waited on 
and read to; looking so lovely all the while in 
her light wrapper and slippers, with her pretty 
golden bair caught up loosely in a net and eurl- 
ing in little rings about her forehead, that the 
boys told her two or three times a day, that she 
was only shamming sick because she knew how 
pretty she looked. But the peaceful atmo- 
sphere of home and the company of Willie and 
Jack soon wore away the keenness of the 
shock she had received, and she begun to move 
about the house again in her old way. It was 
not until she was quite well again that Willie 
gave her the great surprise he had been pre- 
paring for her. Then, oue day when she asked 
him how he was getting on with the engine, he 
left the room smiling, and telling her to wait a 
minute, returned directly with it completed. 

“There, Jessie !’’ he said, proudly. ‘I have 
I finished it, or, Jack and I, just be- 
fore we were burnt out, and I was coming to 
show it to you and ask you”— 

‘Willie!’ interrupted Jessie, ‘did you finish 
it without the drawings ?”’ 

“Yes, love, certainly I did, when it was fin- 
ished before you found the drawings.’’ 

“Oh!” she said, with a long-drawn sigh, 
“I’m so disappointed. I thought it was such 


| a splendid thing to have found them for you.” 
“Dear Jessie, you don’t know how glad I 
| am to recover my desk. Just think, it was my 
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father’s, and contains all the letters I ever re- 
ceived from him and mother; and from the 
letter Mr. Caxton wrote me on hearing that it 
was found, I feel pretty sure he is going to try 
again to get that appointment for me that he 
spoke of long ago. And, Jessie, now that I 
have succeeded in this, and am sure of mak- 
ing something out of it at last, need we wait 
for what Mr. Caxton is going to do for us?” 
What more he had to say was whispered in 
Jessie’s ear, and her answer was given in the 
same way; but it was easy to see, from the 
quantities of sewing that went through her 


hands during the next few weeks, that a wed- | 


ding was in prospect. Willie wrote to Mr. 
Caxton of his intended marriage, and received 
a short note from him in reply, asking him to 
bring his bride to Montreal immediately after 
they were married, as he hoped by that time to 
have some news for him. 

The news would not keep so long, however, 
for only a week before the wedding Mr. Cax- 
ton appeared suddenly at the farm, and after 
being introduced to the bride and her family, 
clapped his hand on Willie’s shoulder and said, 
abruptly :— 

‘*Weil, my boy, 1’ve brought you a wedding 
present.’’ 

“Have you?” said Willie. 

‘Yes ;”’ and then his hand as suddenly left 
Willie’s shoulder, and was plunged into his 
pocket. Willie looked, expecting to see him 


draw out the present; but no, he only pulled | 


out his snuff-box, and took a large pinch. 
“Yes,” he said again, speaking slowly, “a 
wedding present; an estate in Scotland, a man- 
sion and park and valuable farms, family plate 
and jewels, which this lovely bride will admir- 
ably adorn,’’ bowing with old-fashioned gal- 
lantry towards Jessie, ‘‘ carriages and servants, 
picture-gallery and ghosts, and goodness-know- 
what-all. Better go home at once and take 
possession.”’ 

“Nonsense, Mr. Caxton !”’ said Willie, laugh- 
ing, but feeling a little afraid that his friend’s 
brain was slightly affected. 

‘No, it isn’t nonsense,”’ said he, his manner 
changing and becoming business-like at once, 
“itis sober fact. Your grandfather died last 
summer, and you are the heir-at-law; there 
was no will, so there can be no difficulty, for 
I have been looking into the matter closely all 
along. Your uncle has taken possession, and 
of course no one could blame him in the ab- 
sence of any other claimant. He is a single 
man and not likely to marry, being pretty well 
advanced in life, and of course you needn’t 
turn him out unless you like. Your father 


dered, ‘‘I should think it was; but how in the 
world did you manage to find it all out?” 

‘Oh, I have had my eye on it for some time, 

| and when I saw your grandfather’s death in 
| the papers, I wrote home to find out all the 
| particulars, and a pretty lot of trouble 1 have 
| had, too. You see, I knew all your father’s 

affairs long before he died, and I didn’t want 
| this to slip away from his son.” 

“*You took all that trouble without knowing 
whether you would ever be repaid for it?”’ 

‘Never mind,”’ said the lawyer, presenting 

| his snuff-box to Willie, with a shrewd twinkle 
in his eye, ‘“‘I shall look fora pinch out of your 
box when you get it.”’ 

Mr. Caxton declined all invitations to remain 
at the farm that night, saying that he must go 
back, but would come again, if possible, to the 
wedding. He judged rightly that they would 
prefer to be left alone after hearing such news. 
| It was received variously by the family. Wil- 
| lie’s first words to Jessie were, “It’s a great 
| responsibility, dear ; I hope we shall have grace 
| to use this wealth wisely.’ 

Mrs. Brooks was quietly glad that Jessie 
would be spared much of the eare that had 
| eaten like a canker into the heart of her hap- 
piness. Jessie was in a flutter of delighted an- 
ticipation and timid self-mistrust. Jack was 
the only one that openly expressed dissatisfac- 
| tion. He said nothing for a long time, but at 
, ast he turned to Willie and said, decidedly :— 
| ‘Well, Will, I’m sorry that you have come 
into this property.’ 
| “Sorry!” they allexclaimed. “Why, Jack?” 
| ‘Because now, what will you care about 
| those mills that were to be built here, that 
were to be the first in this county, and the first 
to use our engine? You will go away and for- 
get all about it.”’ 

“Oh, no, I won’t. We shall come back and 
| do all that you and I planned out, Jessie, that 
| afternoon in the woods; and Sidney, you shall 

come home with us to Scotland and get strong, 
| and we’ll travel about and see Europe while 
| we are there; and Jack, if we don’t get back 
| soon enough for your impatience, why build 
| the mills yourself.’’ 

And Jack did, for the engine fulfilled all 
Willie’s most sanguine expectations, and while 
the orders for the patent engine were flowing 
in, the mill was being built, and when Willie 
and Jessie and Sidney were in Paris, after 
spending some time at the beautiful place in 

| Seotland, from which it is needless to say Wil- 
lie has no intention of expelling his good uncle, 
they received a note from Jack, containing only 
the words :— 


was the eldest son, and would have inherited | 


the property if he had lived, though he very 
nearly forfeited it by coming to this country 
as he did, in opposition to his father’s wishes. 
Now, is that a good wedding present?"’ 
“Good !”’ said Willie, looking fairly bewil- 
VOL. xC.—12 


“The saw-mills are finished, and our dear 
little engine, our first child, which I have christ- 
ened ‘‘ Robert Brooks,’’ is working beautifully, 
cutting out boards and planks to build our 
model village with. Hurrah for you and me! 

Yours, JACK. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


SCARLET AND WHITE APPLIQUE 
ANTIMACASSAR. 
(See Oolored Plate in Front of Book.) 

Tus style of work is remarkably striking, 
and as it is just nowa novelty in the Work- 
Table occupations, and highly admired by 
many ladies, we have the more pleasure in 
introducing it to the notice of our own sub- 
scribers. 

The foundations of this antimacassar is a 
bright scarlet mousseline-de-laine, the pattern 
being done in a thick cambric muslin, with the 
intervening parts cut out. This contrast is 
very effective. 





cut out. The proper cotton is No. 8 embroid- 
ery cotton. 

This style of work is just now very fashion- 
able, and pretty Joudoirs or small drawing- 
rooms look remarkably well with articles to 
match, done all in the same way. Cushions, 
the backs of chairs, covers for a small table, 
and even curtains, have very good effect when 
worked in sets. The executijgn is simple, and 
far from tedious. The color of the ground, or 
mousseline-de-laine, may, of course, be varied 
according to taste, but care should be taken to 
select one which will bear the test of washing. 
Blues and gold color of some kinds will stand 


Fig. 1. 





Our design having been traced on a square of 
cambric muslin, this must be carefully tacked 
down on another square of mousseline-de-laine 
of the same size, so that the two may lie quite 
flat together without any wrinkling. As this 
style of ornamental work is most admired 
when the patterns are bold in character, we 
have supplied the bunches of grapes and leaves 
intended for filling up the centre separately. 
The number introduced must depend on the 
size of the antimacassar. The whole of the 
work is done in chain stitch and buttonhole 
stitch, all the portions of the cambric muslin 
coming between the parts of the pattern being 





the process extremely well, besides various 
other tints. Green is not generally a good 
standing color, neither is purple. But we need 
not specify, as we are only offering hints and 
suggestions on this head. 


> oe—__. . 


PATTERN FOR SMOKING-CAP. 
Our pattern is made of black velvet em- 
broidered with Napolitaine braid and gold 
cord. Take a strip of velvet 26 inches long 
and 6 2-9ths inches wide. Our pattern, seen 
in Fig. 2, must be repeated four times. The 
widest outlines are worked with Napolsaine 
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braid of black silk ; the outiines at the bottom | To begin and finish off with the Napolitaine 
of the strip which form scallops are likewise in | braid, make a hole in the velvet, pass the 
black Napolitaine, edged with gold braid on | end of the braid through it, and fasten it care- 
either side, which is sewn on with fine yellow | fully on the wrong side. The crown, Fig 1, of 
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the cap is worked in the same manner. The 
pattern are worked with gold thread. The | smoking-eap must be lined with black silk, and 
places marked for the beads are worked with | slightly quilted. Round the border, inside, 
small black beads. The rosettes are worked in | fasten a strip of leather. To the middle of the 
appliqué, of black cloth, edged with gold thread. | crown fasten a handsome passementerie tassel. 


silk. The remaining narrower outlines of the 
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DESIGN FOR BRAIDING AND BEADING | 
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Tuis design is to be carried out in soutache 
or silk braid, and will be found suitable for 
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The size of the 
| beads must regulate the frequency with which 
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| costumes and confections. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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they are made to occur in the pattern. They 
are sewn on with the soutache every second or 
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third stitch, the dimension of the bead also 
regulating the distance. 


oe 


PINCUSHION AND NEEDLE BOOK. 
Tuis convenient little article is made of blue 





will fita young child. It has a border of color 
in front and behind, the former one being 
turned back ; pink or blue looks pretty for a 
baby, but the whole may be knitted in white 
single Berlin, which would probably be pre- 
ferred for night wear. Cast on 111 stitches on 


Fig. 1. 


Cashmere, the top covered with embroidery in 
colors ; a handle of pasteboard, covered with a 
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ruche, as also the edge of the cushion. The 
handle is fastened by ribbon bows. The under 
part is arranged for the needle book. 


<> 


HOOD. 











Ir is knitted in brioche stitch, with two | 
wooden needles, No. 10, is elastic, fits com- 
fortably and closely to the head, and will be 
very suitable for the purpose mentioned. With | 
No. 12 or 13 steel needles, the same pattern | 


long wenden needles (No. 10), and work a 
plain row; then in brioche stitch (over, slip 1 
as if about to purl, knit 2 together), knit 30 
rows, or 15 complete brioche stitches, on both 
sides of the work (these rows would be pink, 
blue, or ponceau, if for achild). Then with 
white knit 60 rows, or 30 brioche stitches in 
depth. To shape the crown in next row, knit 
to within 13 brioche, or 39 stitches of the end; 
slip the next 3 stitches, or 1 brioche, from the 
left-handle needle to the right, keeping the 
thread in front; turn back, knit the 3 stitches 
just slipped, together, and knit on 11 brioche 
stitches, leaving 39 stitches, slip the next 3 
stitches from the left to the right hand needle 
as before, keeping the thread in front; turn 
back, knit these 3 slipped stitches together, 
and knit on 11 brioche stitches. Continue in 
this way, taking off 3 stitches at the end of 
each row, and knitting them together at the 
beginning of the next till the whole of the 
stitches are taken up. Now pick up the 
stitches all along the back of the hood, and 
with the color work them for 30 rows, or 15 
brioche stitches in depth, to correspond with 
the front and cast off, taking the ‘‘over’’ and 
stitch next it as one, as is usual in brioche 
knitting. Turn back the front and fasten it 
by a stitch ; make two strings of crochet chain 
and run them in at the top of the colored’ bor- 
der of the back to-draw it in a little if. neces- 


| sary; put a small bow of narrow ribbon at the 


back to match the color of border, and ribbon 
strings at the sides to tie under the chin. 
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Receipts, Etc. 


STUFFINGS AND FORCEMEATS. 


Tuessz articles, whether in the form of stuffing, 
forcemeat, or balls, make a considerable part of 
good cooking by the flavor they impart to whatso- 
ever dish they are added, if properly compounded. 
Exact rules for the quantities of which they are 
composed cannot easily be given; but the following 
observations may be useful, and habit will soon give 
knowledge in mixing them to the taste. According 
to what it is wanted for, should be the selection 
from the following list, observing that of the most 
pungent articles least must be used. No one flavor 
should predominate greatly; and if several dishes 
are served on the same day, there should be a 
marked variety in the taste of the forcemeat, as 
well as the gravies. It should be consistent enough 
to cut with a knife, but not dry and heavy. 


FORCEMEAT INGREDIENTS. 


Essential. Accessory. 
Cold fowl or veal. Oysters. 
Seraped ham. Anchovy. 
Fat bacon. Tarragon. 
Beef-suet. Savory herb. 
Crums of bread. Pennyroyal. 
Parsley. Knotted marjoram. 
White pepper. Thyme. 
Salt. Basil. 
Nutmeg. Yelks of hard eggs. 


Yelk and white of egg well Cayenne. 
beaten to bind the mix- Garlic. 
ture. Shalot. 
Chives. 
Jamaica pepper, in fine 
wder, or two or 
hree cloves. 


The first column contains the articles of which the 
forcemeat may be made, without any striking flavor ; 
and to those may be added some of the different 
ingredients of the second column, to vary the taste. 

Comon Stuffing, or Forcemeat.—Take three or 
four ounces of suet, with an equal quantity of veal 
(or, if for turkeys, chopped oysters), two ounces of 
finely-grated bread, chop these up with parsley al- 
ready minced very finely, and flavor with a little 
lemon-peel, nutmeg, or mace, white pepper and salt 
(lemon-thyme or sweet marjoram are thought an 
improvement by some). Then blend all with the 
yelks of two or three eggs well beaten. 

Stuffing or Forcemeat for Fowls or Veal.—Shred a 
little ham or gammon, some cold veal or fowl, some 
beef-suet, a small quantity of onion, some parsley, a 
little lemon-peel, salt, nutmeg, or pounded mace, and 
either white pepper or Cayenne, and bread crums. 
Pound in a mortar, and bind it with one or two eggs 
beaten and strained, adding thyme or marjoram, or 
both together, aceording to fancy. For forcemeat 
patties, the mixture as above. 

Forcemeat Balls or Cakes.—A pound of fresh suet, 
one ounce of ready-dressed veal or chicken chopped 
fine, bread crums, a little shalot or onion, salt, white 
pepper, nutmeg, mace, pennyroyal, parsley, and 
lemon thyme finely shred; beat as many fresh eggs, 
yelks and whites separately, as will make the above 
ingredients into a moist paste; roll into small balls, 
and fry them in fresh lard, putting them in just as it 
boils up. When of a light brown, take them out, 
and drain before the fire. If the suet is moist or 
stale, a great many more eggs will be necessary. 
Forcemeat balls made in this way are remarkably 
light; but, being somewhat greasy, some people pre- 
fer them with less suet and eggs. 





Another.—Beat half a pound of lean pork or veal, 
and half a pound of suet, well in a mortar; put in 
three eggs and a little grated bread. Season with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, two cloves, lemon-peel, and a 
blade or two of mace. 

Forcemeat Balis for Fish Soups or Stews.—Beat 
the flesh and soft parts of a middling lobster, half 
an anchovy, a large piece of boiled celery, the yelk 
of a hard egg, a little Cayenne, mace, salt, and white 
pepper, with two tablespoonfuls of bread crums, and 
one of oyster liquor, two ounces of butter warmed, 
and two eggs long beaten; make into balls, and fry 
of a fine brown in butter. 

Little Egg Balls.—Beat three hard yelks of eggs in 
a mortar, and make into a paste with the yelk of a 
raw one, roll it into small balls, and throw them into 
boiling water for two minutes to harden. 

Stuffing for Sucking Pigs.—Take a quarter of a 
pound of crums of bread, one onion, a small handful 
of sage, a raw egg, and a small piece of butter ; these 
should be well mixed together with a little pepper 
and salt. Then fill the belly of the pig and sew up 
with a common needle and thread. 

Stuffing for Geese and Ducks.—Sage and onions, 
boiled, chopped fine, and then mixed with an equal 
quantity of potatoes. 

The Stuffing for Roast Pork is the same as for 
geese and ducks. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Haunch of Mutton Roasted.—It will require to be 
kept for some time, and must therefore be well 
washed with vinegar, wiped every day, and, if neces- 
sary, rubbed with pounded pepper and ginger. Cut 
off the knuckle rather close to the joint of the leg; 
nick the cramp-bone, and that will allow the cushion 
or thick part of the leg to draw up and be more 
plump; trim off the thick skin at the flank, and 
round off the corner of the fat, so as to make the 
joint appear neat. Cover the fat with oiled paper, 
which should be taken off quarter of an hour before 
you think it will be done; then dredge the meat very 
lightly with flour, and sprinkle it freely with salt; 
serve it up with currant jelly and a sauce of port- 
wine, spice, and gravy. To roast a haunch of four- 
teen or sixteen pounds will take from three to three 
and a half hours: or even a little more if the weather 
be very cold, or if required to be “very well done.” 

To Roast a Saddle of Mutton.—A saddle, é& e., the 
two loins, being broad, requires a high and strong 
fire: and, if weighing eleven or twelve pounds, two 
hours and a half roasting. The skin should be taken 
off, and loosely skewered on again; or, if this be not 
done, the fat should be covered with paper, tied on 
with buttered string. Twenty minutes before the 
joint is done, take off the skin or paper, baste, flour, 
and froth it. Serve with gravy and jelly, as haunch 
of mutton. A saddle of mutton is an elegant joint, 


| when well trimmed by cutting off the flaps, tail, and 


chump-end, which will reduce a saddle of eleven 
pounds to seven pounds’ weight. 

Mutton Cutlets Stewed in their own Gravy.—Trim 
the fat entirely from some cutlets taken from the 
loin; just dip them into cold water, dredge them 
moderately with pepper, and plentifully on both 
sides with flour; rinse a thick iron saucepan with 
water, and leave a couple of tablespoonfuls in it; 
arrange the cutlets in one flat layer, if it can be done 
convemently, and place them over a very gentle fire; 
throw in a little salt when they begin to stew, and 
let them simmer as softly as possible, without ceas- 
ing, from an hour and a quarter to an hour anda 
half. If dressed with great care, which they require, 
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they will be equally tender, easy of digestion, and 
nutritious; and being at the same time free from 
everything that can disagree with the most delicate 
stomach, the receipt will be found a valuable one for 
invalids. The mutton should be of good quality, but 
the excellence of the dish mainly depends on its 
being most gently stewed; for if allowed to boil 
quickly all the gravy will be dried up, and the meat 
will be unfit for table. The cutlets must be turned 
when they are half done; a couple of spoonfuls of 
water or gravy may be added to them should they 
not yield sufficient moisture, but this is rarely need- 
ful. From one hour and a quarter to one hour and 
three-quarters. 

Italian Pork Cheese.—Chop, not very fine, one 
pound of lean pork with two pounds of the inside 
fat; strew over and mix thoroughly with them three 
teaspoonfuls of salt, nearly half as much pepper, a 
half-teaspoonful of mixed parsley, thyme, and sage 
(and sweet basil, if it can be procured), all minced 
extremely small. Press the meat closely and evenly 
into a shallow tin, and bake it in a very gentle oven 
from an hour to an hour and a half; it is served cold, 
in slices. Should the proportion of fat be considered 
too much, it can be diminished on a second trial. 

To Bake a Ham.—Uniless when too salt, from not 
being sufficiently soaked, a ham (particularly a young 
and fresh one) eats much better baked than boiled, 
and remains longer good. The safer plan is to lay it 
into plenty of cold water over night. The following 
day soak it for an hour or more in warm water, wash 
it delicately clean, trim smoothly off all rusty parts, 
and lay it with the rind downwards into a coarse 
paste rolled to about an inch thick; moisten the 
edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold them 
over on the upper side of the ham, taking care to 
close them so that no gravy can escape. Send it to 
a well-heated, but not a fierce oven. A very small 
ham will require three hours baking, and a large one 
five. The crust and the skin must be removed while 
itis hot. When part only of a ham is dressed, this 
mode is better far than boiling it. 

Boiled Scarlet Beef.—Take a brisket or thin flank 
of beef, and rub it well all over with equal quantities 
of common and bay salt, and an ounce of saltpetre ; 
let It remain for four or five days in an earthen pan, 
when it will become red; it should be turned once 
every day. Boil it gently for four hours, and serve 
it hot, with any kind of greens; or leave it to get 
cold, and press it with a heavy weight. 

Beef 2la Mode.—Take a round of fresh beef and 
cut deep slits in it; grate a loaf of stale bread, mix 
with it thyme, sweet marjoram, one onion chopped 
fine, Cayenne pepper, salt, cloves, mace to your taste 


—an egg boiled hard and chopped fine, and one-quar- | 


ter of a pound of butter; stuff the beef, and brown it 
with a sufficient quantity of butter. When brown, 
add water enough to stew it. When nearly done, 
add one glass of wine, or the juice of a sweet orange. 
It will take four or five hours to stew. 

Savory Minced Collops.—Make a little brown thick- 
ening with about an ounce and a half of butter, and 
a dessertspoonful of flour; when it begins to be col- 
ored, shake lightly into it a large teaspoonful of 
finely-shred parsley or mixed savory herbs, two- 
thirds, as much of salt, and half the quantity of pep- 
per. Keep these stirred over a gentle fire until the 
thickening is of a deep yellow brown; then add a 
pound of rump steak, finely minced, and keep it well 
separated with a fork until it is quite hot; next pour 
to it gradually half a cupful of boiling water, and 
stew the collops very gently for ten minutes. Before 





they are served, stir to them a little catsup, vinegar, 
or lemon-juice ; a small quantity of minced onion, or | 


a particle of garlic may be added at first to the thick- 
ening when the flavor is not objected to. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cinnamon, or Lemon Cakes.—Rub six ounces of 
good butter into a pound of fine dry flour, and work 
it lightly into crums, then add three-quarters of a 
pound of sifted sugar, a dessertspoonful of pounded 
cinnamon (or half as much when only a slight flavor + 
is liked), and make these ingredients into a firm 
paste with three eggs, or four, if needed. Roll it, 
not very thin, and cut out the cakes with a tin shape. 
Bake them in a very gentle oven from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, or longer, should they not be done 
quite through. As soon as they are cold, put them 
into a clean and dry tin canister, a precaution which 
should be observed with all small sugar-cakes, which 
ought also to be loosened from the oven-tins while 
they are still warm. 

Lemon Cakes can be made by this receipt, by sub- 
stituting for the cinnamon the rasped or grated rinds 
of two lemons, and the strained juice of one, when 
its acidity is not objected to. More butter, and more 
or less sugar, can be used at will, both for these and 
for the cinnamon cakes. 

Cream Cakes.—Take a quart of milk, from which 
take out three tablespoonfuls to moisten four heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of flour, and put the remainder on 
to boil. Beat up four eggs, yeiks and whites together 
to a froth, with five heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
When the milk is boiling stir in the eggs with the 
moistened flour, and let it boila few minutes. Add 
the grated peel and juice of one lemon, and set it 
away tocooi. Then make the paste by putttng in a 
pint of water, quarter of a pound of butter, and plac- 
ing it on the fire till the butter is melted. Then stir 
in three-quarters of a pound of flour, and let it boil 
or scald thoroughly. Then letit get cold. Beat all 
the lumps out—beat separately twelve eggs and stir 
them in. Butter twenty-four small round tins, and 
fill them not quite half full. Bake the cakes tho- 
roughly, and when cold open them a little with a 
knife, and put in the cream. Do them over with egg 
to make them look like confectioners. 

A Cheap Seed Cake.—Mix quarter of a peck of flour 
with half a pound of sugar, quarter of an ounce of 
allspice, and a little ginger; melt three-quarters of a 
pound of butter with half a pint of milk; when just 
warm, put to it quarter of a pint of yeast, and work 
up to a good dough. Let it stand before the fire a 
few minutes before it goes to the oven; add seeds or 
currants: bake one and a half hour. 

Seed Cake without Butter.—Dry and warm thirteen 
eunces of flour and one pound of loaf-sugar pounded 
finely, four spoonfuls of warm water, four of brandy, 
one of orange-flower water, and two ounces of cara- 
way-seed ; mix all together, then beat up twelve eggs 
with half the whites, add them to the cake, beat the 
whole well, and bake it two hours. 


Cracknels.—M1x with a quart of flour half a nut- 
meg grated, the yelks of four eggs beaten, with four 
spoonfuls rose-water, into a stiff paste, with cold 
water; then roll in one pound of butter, and make 
them into a cracknel shape; put them into a kettle 
of boiling water, and boil them till they swim; then 
take them out and put them into cold water; when 
hardened, lay them out to dry and bake them on tin 
plates. 

Sponge Cake Pudding.—Beat three eggs very light, 
leaving out the whites of two: add three tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted flour; three tablespoonfuls of pounded 
white sugar; gradually stir one and a half pint of 
new milk. Boil it over a slow fire, stirring it con- 
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stantly to prevent it from burning. Pour part of the 








| them off the plates, and put them in the stove or sieve 


mixture into a deep dish. Dip slices of sponge cake | to dry. 


into wine, and lay them over the mixture. Pour in 
the rest of the mixture. Sprinkle over the top pow- 
dered cinnamon or nutmeg. Flavor with vanilla or 
lemon. It is eaten cold. 

The Penny Pudding.—Take a penny roll with the 
crust rasped, one egg, half a pint of milk, and rather 
less than two ounces of loaf sugar. Put the roll and 
sugar into a basin, pour upon them the cold milk, 
and let it soak an hour; then beat up the egg with 


the roll, sugar, and milk; put it into either a half- | 


pint shape, ora cloth; and boilit twenty-five minutes 
if in a shape, or twenty minutes if in a cloth. Serve 
it up with sweet white wine sauce. It may be made 
double the size, by using twice the quantity of every- 
thing; and it will only take five minutes longer to 
boil it. 

Indian Meal Pudding, Baked.—Seald a quart of 
milk (skimmed milk will do), and stir in seven table- 
spoonfuls of sifted Indian meal, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a teacupful of molasses or treacle, or coarse 
moist sugar, and a tablespoonful of powdered ginger 
or sifted cinnamon; bake three or four hours. If 
whey is wanted, pour in a little cold milk after it is 
all mixed. 


PICKLES. 


To Pickle Red Cabbage.—Take those of a deep red 
or purple color, strip off the outer leaves and cut out 
the stalk ; quarter the cabbage lengthwise and cut it 
crosswise, but not in very thin slices; put it into a 
sieve and sprinkle it with salt and saltpetre; let it 
drain for twenty-four hours, then squeeze it until it 
is very dry; make a pickle with sufficient vinegar to 
cover the cabbages well, and made with equal quan- 
tities of cloves and allspice, with a little mace—to be 
put in whole, to which if a very small quantity of 
cochineal be added, it will greatly improve the color ; 
boil the vinegar and spices together for full five min- 
utes, and strain it; then, having put the cabbage inte 
a stone jar, pour the vinegar over it boiling hot. This 
is opposed to the practice of some persons, who object 
to boiling the vinegar, and pour it cold upon the cab- 
bage. 

Lemon Pickle.—Peel six large lemons; cut them 
in quarters, lay them on a dish, and strew over them 
half a pound of salt, turning them every day for a 
week. Then put them Intoa stone jar; add six large 
cloves of garlic, two ounces of horseradish shred very 
thin; of cloves, mace, nutmeg, and Cayenne each a 
quarter of an ounce; two ounces of mustard-seeds, 
bruised and tied up in a bit of thin muslin, and two 
quarts of the best vinegar. Cover the jar and set it 
in a pan of boiling water ; let it boil ten minutes, then 
set it in the oven, or anywhere that it may simmer 
gently, for two hours. Keep the jar closely covered, 
stirring it every day for six weeks, and when settled 
strain and bottle for use. Another quart of vinegar 
may be added to the ingredients, and boiled up, 
which will make a very good pickle for common pur- 
poses, or the lemons may be added to any mixed 
pickles. 


CONFECTIONERY RECEIPTS FOR COMMON USE. 


Fruit Drops of Lemon-juice.—Mix a quantity of 
lemon-juice with sifted sugar, nearly thick enough 
for a spoon to stand upright in. Put it ina deep pan 
and make it quite hot on the fire, stirring it all the 
time, but do not let it come to a boil, then mix ina 
small quantity more sugar. Warm it, then chalk the 
spout of the pan, and with a small stick drop it on 
tin or pewter platesin small drops. When cold, take 


Ginger Drops, a Good Stomachic.—Beat two ounces 
of fresh candied orange ina mortar with a little sugar 
to a paste; then mix one ounce of powder of white 
ginger, with one pound of loaf-sugar. Wet the sugar 
with a little water, and boil altogether to a candy, 
and drop it on paper as for lemon drops. 

Peppermint Drops.—Pound and sift four ounces of 
double-refined sugar, beat it with the whites of two 
eggs till perfectly smooth; then add sixty drops of 
oil of peppermint, beat it well, and drop on white 
paper, as above, and dry at a distance from the fire. 

Ratajia Drops.—Blanch and beat in a mortar four 
ounces of bitter, and two of sweet almonds, with a 
part of a pound of sugar sifted, then add the remain- 
der of the pound of sugar, and the whites of two eggs, 
making a paste; of which put little balls, the size of 
@ nutmeg, on wafer-paper, and bake gently on tin 
plates. 

Toffy.—Mix one pound of coarse sugar, half a pound 
of treacle, a little butter, one and a half teaspoonful 
of ginger, the same of mixed spice, let it boil for half 
| an hour, grease a pewter plate and pour it in, then 
let it cool. 

Barley Sugar.—Dissolve a pound and a half of lump 
sugar in half a pint of water, with the white of half 
an egg; when it is at candy height, add a teaspoon- 
ful of strained lemon-juice, and boil it quickly till it 
recovers its previous condition. Pour it over a mar- 
ble slab, and when it becomes stiff, cut it into strips, 
and twist it. 


RECEIPTS FOR DRESSING EGGS. 

Plain.—Boil some water in a small saucepan; put 
in the eggs carefully with a spoon, taking the time 
by a clock or Watch; boil for two minutes and a half 
to three and a half, according to the taste of the con- 
sumer. The first mentioned time scarcely turns the 
white all through, while the last almost hardens the 
yelk. Three minutes boiling will be preferred by 
most people, as the whites are then just set, and the 
yelksa little thickened in consistence. If the weather 
is very cold, it is better to warm the eggs a little be- 
fore boiling them, or they are very apt to crack from 
the sudden expansion by heat. 

To Poach Eggs.—Set a stewpan of water on the 
fire; when boiling, slip an egg, previously broken in 
a cup, into the water; when the white looks done 
enough, slide an egg-slice under the egg, and lay it 
on toast and butter, or spinach. As soon as enough 
are done, serve hot. If not fresh laid, they will not 
poach well, and without breaking. Trim the ragged 


| parts of the whites, and make them lock round 


Buttered Eggs, or Egg Toast.—Beat four or five 
eggs, yelk and white together, put a quarter of a 
pound of butter in a basin, and then put it in boiling 
water, stirring it till melted: pour the butter and 
eggs into a saucepan; keep a basin in the hand, just 
holding the saucepan in the other, over a slow part 
of the fire, shaking it one way, as it begins to warm; 
pour it into the basin and back; then hold it again 
over the fire, alternately stirring it constantly in the 
saucepan, and pouring it into the basin, more per- 
fectly to mix the egg and butter, until they shall be 
hot without boiling. Serve on toasted bread, or ina 
basin, to eat with salt fish, or red herrings. 





Scotch Eggs.—Boil hard five pullets’ eggs, and with- 
out removing the white, cover completely with a fine 
relishing forcemeat, in which let seraped ham, or 
chopped anchovy, bear a due proportion. Fry of a 


| beautiful yellow brown, and serve with a good gravy 


in the dish. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A TOBACCO SMOKER. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for November 
last is contained a paper which we commend to the 
attention of all smokers. We do not suppose that 
any lady who reads our pages uses tobacco in any 
form; but thousands of their brothers, fathers, and 
sons are devotees of the pipe and the cigar, and are 
inclined to believe that the opposition to smoking is 
& woman’s notion, uncountenanced by scientific 
physicians. Mr. Francis Terry Fairfield, the author 
of the article, is a well-known and celebrated profes- 
sional man, and his investigations were conducted 
in the most careful and rigorous method. 

Up to July, 1874, he had been a smoker for thirteen 
years. He was finally roused to examine the men- 
tal and physical effects of tobacco by the following 
circumstance: In the summer of 1872, symptoms 
like those of writers’ cramp attacked his right arm, 
and gradually enveloped the left. Electricity, ton- 
ics, and nervines were tried in vain, and for a year 
matters grew worse and worse. . Blue ink, elastic 
penholders, and broad-nibbed pens did no good. In 
October, 1873, Mr. Fairfield went to the country, 
where he could get no tobacco to his liking. He 
was compelled to be exceedingly temperate for some 
weeks; and, to his surprise, the affection of the arm 
slowly wore off. He at first attributed this to other 
causes; but after two or three returns of the disease, 
with partial recoveries, in all cases occurring in 
exact proportion as he indulged in smoking or re- 
frained from it, he returned to New York in Decem- 
ber, and began a series of experiments with the 
various brands of cigars. 

We have not space for the details of his investiga- 
tions, which are set forth with great minuteness in 
his article. It is sufficient to say that tremor, sleep- 
lessness, bad dreaming, craving for stimulants, and 
general ill health always attended the use of tobacco, 
and always disappeared a few days after the cessa- 
tion of the habit. Mr. Fairfield concludes, in medi- 
cal language, that “nicotine is the special agent 
concerned in vital paralysis, and in disturbances of 
muscular co-ordination; * * * that the cortex of the 
brain is more specifically affected by the pyrieline, 
picoline, and collidine bases; that smoking is often 
the exciting cause of the various neuroses, and 
always a fruitful source of local aneurism, by im- 
pairing the nervous cireulation, and laying the 
foundation for defective nutrition in various direc- 
tions.” 

The effect of smoking upon mental vigor was not 
less remarkable. “As the habit became settled, it 
was accompanied by a mental aura, marked by gen- 
eral tendency to abstraction, and by a dreamy, 
metaphysical habit of thought. Vague generaliza- 
tions took the place of real observation in the physi- 
cal sciences. I was intolerant of particulars, and 
impatient with nicety of discrimination. I had my 
logic of shadows and reveries, and was withal a little 
inclined to mysticism after the German pattern, and 
to vast theological speculations. * * * There was 
some loss of sympathy with life. The actual was 
hazy and Rembrandtish. Day in and day out I 
speculated on Hegelien nothings—mere dodges in 
words—as if they had been underlying principles. 
** * By refraining trom the use of tobacco for three 
or four weeks, ( have returned to the old dramatic 





sympathy with life; while, by taking up the habit 
again, I have leaped in a day from one condition to 
the other.’’ 

Mr. Fairfield writes so calmly, so temperately, and 
with such a clear exposition of the physiology of his 
subject, that his paper, though it purports to be no- 
thing more than the record of an individual experi- 
ence, is worthy of the most careful reading. The 
disagreeable effects upon the senses of others pro- 
duced by the tobacco-user, it may be vain to insist 
upon; but most men, if they feel the deleterious in- 
fluence of the weed on their brain and nerves, will 
have enough self-control to be moderate, or, better 
yet, to refrain. 

The care of the life and health of the men of a 
family is peculiarly entrusted to the women of the 
household. They must provide the meals, see that 
the cooking is good and the viands nutritious. They 
must, to a great extent, regulate the early habits of 
their children; and it is well that they should be 
able to persuade their sons that abstinence from 
stimulants is the rule of a healthy life. It is for this © 
reason that we have inserted in the Lapy’s Book an 
article upon a subject which, while it primarily con- 
cerns men, has so great a reflex bearing upon the 
happiness and comfort of all wives and mothers. 





LADY PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 

It is but too well known that among the members 
of the medical faculty in Great Britain especially 
(for in this country and in France a more liberal 
feeling prevails) there has existed what must be 
deemed an unworthy sentiment of jealous hostility 
to the admission of women into the profession. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to observe that this feeling 
is not universal. The writer of a recent communi- 
cation to the London Times, who signs himself 
“A Surgeon,” advocates their cause with generous 
warmth, and with clear and forcible arguments, 
based not merely on abstract reasoning, but on 
facts which he adduces with convincing effect. For 
example, to the statement rashly made by a hostile 
writer in the Saturday Review, that “it does not 
appear to be true that women generally desire to be 
treated by women,” he replies by the following in- 
formation, as gratifying as it isdecisive. Hesays:— 

“This unsupported statement is entirely opposed 
to the known facts. In the only hospital in London 
where women can be attended by feminine physi- 
cians—the New Hospital for Women, Seymour-place, 
Bryanston-square—the influx of patients is so great 
that to prevent the work from becoming altogether 
overwhelming to the staff and resources of the hos- 
. it has been necessary, in the first instance, to 

mpose and then to increase a money payment, and 

even then it has become necessary to enlarge the 
remises; and this although the hospital has been 
ut a very short time in existence.”’ 


He next adverts to the assertion that women can- 
not pass the requisite examination, an objection 
which he scouts as a very poor affectation, 


“in the presence of the fact—which reference to 
successive reports will amply attest—that in all the 
class and college examinations in the sciences col- 
lateral and preliminary to medicine, and in all the 
medical examinations in which women have been 
allowed to compete in this and in foreign countries, 
they have come out with an- extraordinary average 
of success, the average position of the female canal 
dates being, in some cases, 40 per cent., and in some 
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80 per cent. higher than that of the male candidates 
in such examinations.” 

Aflluding to the unmanly sneers which the failure 
of one lady aspirant, whose name had been made 
somewhat conspicuous, had drawn forth, he remarks, 
with pungent force :— 

“Tt is neither generous nor just to point a moral 
by referring to an individual failure. Fifty per cent. 

the trained students of the London Schools were 
last week plucked at the College of Surgeons. It 
would not be fair to argue that meh are unfit for 
such examinations, because such a catastrophe is 

uite unknown in the annals of feminine competi- 
tion for medical diplomas.” 


He adds his own testimony to disprove the asser- 
tion that the success of qualified medical women in 
the metropolis had not been encouraging. “I can 
affirm, from my own knowledge,” he declares, 
“facts of precisely an opposite nature, that success 
has not only been encouraging, but surprising, and 
almost unprecedented in the history of maie practi- 
tioners.” After giving this valuable evidence of ex- 
perience, he concludes by the expression of his 
deliberate opinion, which, coming from one who has 
studied the subject with such care, must be received 
with respect. He says:— 

“My own observation accords with the belief of 
Professor Huxley and Doctor Wilks—that there is 
nothing in their physical or mental qualities which 
in any way prohibits the practice of medicine in 
those branches and under those circumstances of 
time and place to which it would obviously be limited. 
There is nothing in such studies injurious to their 
health or destructive of their delicacy of mind. On 
the contrary, the study and the practice of medicine 
subserve the most complete and highest education 
of mind and body. If men undertook to support 
unmarried women, there might be some show of 
reason in confining them to such laborious and un- 
derpaid occupations as those of washerwomen, milk- 
girls, ballet dancers, and daily governesses. Few 
occupations can involve more continuous strain upon 
the constitution than some of these. It is a strange 
sort of justice which, on the plea of kindness to the 
sex, prohibits them from oer SS in which 
they can possibly exercise their intelligence so as to 
earn a handsome living.” 


However strong the wall of prejudice may be which 
encompasses the profession in England, we may 
feel assured that when it is assailed from within by 
facts and authorities like these, it cannot be long in 
crumbling to the ground. It is satisfactory to know 
that the opinions which have been maintained for so 
many years in our pages are now confirmed by the 
judgment of the most experienced observers in 
Europe as well as in America. 


RECENT RESEARCHES IN EGYPT. 


AMONG the most interesting results of modern sci- 
entific research must be mentioned the discoveries 
of the meaning of the Assyrian and Egyptian hiero- 
glyphiecs, which have thrown out a flood of light upon 
ancient history, and in particular upon the great 
events commemorated in the Bible. Almost every 
year some new disclosure is announced, confirma- 
tory of some portion of the biblical narrative. The 
latest and perhaps the most remarkable of these dis- 
coveries are embodied in a paper which was read at 
the ““Congress of Orientalists,” held this year in Lon- 
don, by a French officer in the service of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, and who bears the title of Burgsh Bey 
—precisely as Joseph, another foreign officer in the 
same land, bore an Egyptian title nearly four thou- 
sand years ago. This officer, a man of cultivated 
mind and studious turn, has devoted much attention 
to the antiquities of the country, as illustrated by the 
inscriptions and the papyrus rolls which are found in 
the tombs. From these sources, as he tells us, he has 





been able to reconstruct the Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
and especially of the time of the Exodus, with its 
forty-two provinces, its chief towns, and a great 
number of curious details respecting its topography 
and its religious rites. 

Among other interesting facts which he finds thus 
recorded, he mentions the statement that the He- 
brews intermixed with other people of Semitic ori- 
gin, inhabited during their sojourn in Egypt the dis- 
tricts of Ramses and Pithom, and that they were 
compelled to build certain constructions in those 
places. The Egyptian title given te Joseph, Zaph- 
nath-paaneah (or, more correctly, Zaphnet-phanekh), 
is found in the rolls under the form of Zaphu-net- 
phaankh, signifying the governor of the district of 
the Sethroites—just as a German officer, naturalized 
in Prussia, and raised to high honor in that country, 
might be entitled Duke of Courland or Prince of the 
Crimea. It also appears that in the town of Pithom, 
in which the Israelites resided, the deity was wor- 
shipped under the name of “the living God,” which 
corresponds in meaning with Jehovah—and that his 
symbol was a serpent of brass, being evidently the 
“brazen serpent” which Moses lifted up. All the 
stations which the Israelites occupied in jleaving 
Egypt—Succoth, Etham, Pihahiroth, Migdol, and 
Baal-zephon, are mentioned in the records, and their 
positions identified. Their names are all Egyptian, 
and are significant in that language—Etham (or 
Hetham), for example, meaning “The Fortified,” 
and Pihahiroth, “‘ By the Sea of Weeds.” 

Many other interesting details are given by this 
writer, whose careful inquiries, conducted on the 
spot, have led him to a firm confidence in the cor- 
rectness of the Bible narrative, in striking contrast 
with the skepticism manifested by some who have 
never made an attempt to verify the sacred record. 
The fuller report of these important researches will 
be awaited with interest, and cannot fail to be ranked 
among the most valuable contributions which our 
much-investigating age has rendered to historical 
science. 


OUR BROTHER MAN. 


Tue mistakes of those who have the training of 
boys are truly wonderful. Long before the “years 
of discretion,’ at fourteen and fifteen, boys assume 
themselves to be men; revolt at domestic authority, 
and laugh at the foregone wisdom of experience. 
Spoiled by excessive indulgence, allowed to gratify 
every whim, every taste, is it wonderful that the les- 
son of self-restraint, nevere nforced in childhood, is 
never learned in manhood? Luxury, money well or 
ill-got, is the object. Unable to deny themselves, 
improper indulgences and the vanities of the world 
are pushed to the extreme; with principle, a thing 
talked of but never influencing practice, they begin 
the battle of life. Is it to be wondered that such 
youth exhibits itself in venal senators, fraudulent 
officials, stupendous villanies, in which everything 
sacred is sacrificed for the gold that is to purchase a 
life of idleness, pomp, and destructive pleasure? As 
to marriage, that, if to be entered upon at all, is to 
be “le plus tard possible.”” As to those 
“Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 


Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings 
blend ;” 


whose pleasures are 


“Friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven:”’ 
they are deemed old fogies who do not know how 

to live. 
It is the sad fate of boys thus brought up who dis- 
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grace their country and their families; dead to the 
higher stimulus that leads men to true glory and true 
happiness, their brief iife passing in folly and non- 
sense ends with the thought, he is better out of the 
world, where he was neither happy nor useful. 

We are perfectly aware that we still have many 
“ingenuous youth” whose happy parents have led 
them through the rather difficult paths of duty to be 
useful citizens and men of excellent character. We 
would only indicate that the pernicious education of 
many girls is more than paralleled by the pernicious 
education of more boys. A great reform is needed 
in educating the young, or rather children who seem 
never to have been allowed an age of happy child- 
hood." 


OUR WASHINGTON. 
A SONG FOR HIS BIRTHDAY, 
February, 22, 1875. 


On the roll of Eastern fame 
Liveth many a mighty name; 
Heroes royal honors claim, 
For war glories won: 
In our wild-wood Western clime 
;rander name has shone sublime 
right’ning all the roll of Time— 
Our own Washington.* 


Man-child trained on God’s wise plan 
Is the father of the man; 
And our hero’s life began— 
Widowed mother’s son, 
In her light of Faith he stood. 
Seeking for the True and Good, 
Duties were like daily food— 
Thus rose Washington. 


When our Country’s doom was heard— 
Wear the chain, or wield the sword— 
And her sons in firm accord 

Shouted War / as one: 
** Who shall lead us ?” rose the cry, 
“Strike for Freedom? win or die?” 
And like echo came reply— 

“Our wise Washington.” 


Seven long years of warrior life, 

Kindred swords were crossed in strife, 

War’s red scenes and sins were rife 
(Seal them from the sun); 

Till like friends our vanquished foes 

Left our land to glad repose, 

And the shout of triumph rose: 

“Freedom's Washington!” 


Then his hand the sword laid down, 

Freemen gave him civic crown— 

Holiest meed of man’s renown 
Conqueror’s sword has won; 

And our Country set his name 

High above the hero's fame, 

Called him * FatHER” by acclaim, 
Our own Washington. 


Now his praise the world surrounds, 
Man’s ambitious << it bounds; 
Homes and schoo}s and temples founds, 
Crowning good deeds done. 
And our bannered stars are lights 
Guarding peace and human rights, 
While the East with West unites, 
Praising Washington, 
Freedom's Washington, 
Our own Washington. 





* In reply to the eulogiums of Lafayette on her 
“noble son’s renown,” his mother, Mrs. Mary Wash- 
ington, replied that “from his cradle George was 
always a good boy.” Faith in the Bible and obedi- 
ence to God’s laws were the governing principles of 
the mother’s mind. She trained her son in this faith, 
and his obedience to her fixed in his own mind the 
principles and habits of duty, which prepared him to 
command men. The true hero worships God and 

onors woman. By these tests let our hero be judged. 

e was what a Christian knight was pledged to oad 
brave, loyal, and true. “ The good boy” was father 
of the good man. S. J. H. 





SNOW STORMS. 
(A Song for Little Girls.) 


Now the drifting snow has come, 
Biting frost and bitter cold ; 
Little girls must stay at home, 
Like the lambs within the fold; 
I must stay—my mother says 
She is sick and lonely here, 
How I hate the snow-storm days! 
God might drive them from the year. 


Hush! my daughter, say not so; 
Every season has its charm ; 
Biting frost and drifting snow 
Keep the earth in winter warm. 
Though the tree has lost its leaves, 
Still its root the life retains; 
And the frost’s cold finger weaves 
Pictures on our window panes. 


Snow storms soon will pass away, 
Spring time cometh every year ; 
And the longest summer day, 
Bright with roses, will be here: 
As you pluck a rose, remember 
ow the tender roots were kept 
Safe and warm through cold December, 
*Neath the snow-bank where they slept. 





A REWARD OF HEROISM.—It is announced that the 
British Government has awarded the sum of five 
pounds (twenty dollars) to each of four women resid- 
ing ‘at Aspy Bay, near Halifax, N. S.— Mrs. Anne 
Wilkie, Mrs. Hannah McDonald, Miss Unis Moore, 
and Mrs. Cameron, “for heroic conduct in saving 
the lives of the captain, second mate, and four sea- 
men of the barque Charlotte Harrison, of Cardiff, 
abandoned off Aspy Bay in the month of June last.” 
True heroism does not look for a reward, and doubt- 
less these brave women were satisfied with the very 
modest acknowledgmeni which they received for 
saving six lives. Butit hardly seems that the British 
Government should have been satisfied to give no 
more. 





WINDOW GARDENING.—There are societies in Eng- 
land for almost every purpose for which people can 
unite. Among others, there is a “society for pro- 
moting window gardening in the city of London,” its 
founder being a benevolent and enthusiastic clergy- 
man, the rector of a church in the heart of the city. 
The society lately held its fifth annual show, and 
made a fine display. Its members are said to be 
doing much te beautify the homes of the poorer 
classes, and furnish them a source of innocent en- 
joyment. 





A HINT TO THE APPOINTING POWERS.—The news- 
papers, which should be good authority in such mat- 
ters, affirm that though several hundred women have 
been appointed to the charge of post-offices in our 
country, not one of them has yet been a defaulter. 
In this sadly embezzling era, is not here a suggestion 
which our “nancial authorities, who are sincerely 
desirous of paying off the national debt, might take 
to heart? 

THE FISHES OF THE MAMMOTH LAKE.—It has al- 
ways been asserted that all eyeless fish in the waters 
of the Mammoth Cave were colorless ; but this theory 
has been exploded by the finding, by Professor Put- 
nam, of the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
Mass., of colored fish without eyes. Besides, there 
were found white fish with eyes. Cray fish were 
also found with and without eyes. These are all 
new features to be studied by naturalists. One new 
species of fish has also been obtained, and the whole 
are now on exhibition at the Museum of the Pea- 
body Academy, Saiem. Insects, crustaceans, and 
other specimens were found in great variety. 
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Health Department. 


SCURVY. 


It is requisite here to explain that what is meant 
by scurvy ,n this article is a very different disease 
from that meant in the popular acceptation of the 
term, which is applied to undefined cutaneous disor- 
ders, especially of a scaly character. The error has 
probably arisen from the dry scurfy appearance of 
the skin, which often precedes an attack of the real 
scurvy. True scurvy is a severe disease, unques- 
tionably owing to deterioration of the blood, as a 
result of inappropriate nourishment, especially of 
nourishment unvaried by the admixture of fresh 
vegetables, milk, etc. Scurvy commences with lan- 
guor and signs of general debility, and great depres- 
sion of spirits, the gums become swollen, and spongy, 
red, or purple looking, project over the teeth, and 
bleed easily, this tendency to the exudation of blood 
extending to the various mucous surfaces within the 
body, in bad cases, and showing itself in the discol- 
ored patches of effused blood beneath the skin. 
The lower extremities become first stiff, then swollen 
and hard, the skin being as it were glued down to 
the parts beneath, and covered more or less with 
brownish or purple patches. If the case goes on 
unchecked, blood is passed from the various outlets 
of the body, and the patient sinks. Fortunateiy, for 
this formidable malady we possess the well-known 
and almost certain cure of lemon juice ; but, although 
this is the most strikingly speedy, and most certain 
curative agent, it is by no means the only one; as 
the deprivation of fresh vegetables or of milk seems 
to be one chief cause of the disease, so a return to 
the use of these articles appears to be an antidote, 
and in this way potatoes and vegetables generally, 
without medicine at all, are often sufficient to cure. 
Indeed, in the epidemic of scurvy which prevailed 
in 1846, in the general prison at Perth, the cases 
which occurred were cured, and the further progress 
of the disease arrested, by the addition ef milk, and 
in some cases meat, to the usual dietary; malt 
liquor is likewise found useful in diminishing the 
tendency to and in arresting the progress of scurvy. 

Of course, in a bad case of scurvy, when lemon 
juice is procurable, it should be used; half a pint 
may be given in the day, alone or diluted. Until 
lately, the opinion has prevailed that the curative 
powers of lemon juice in scurvy depended upon its 
acid, and that the good effects of other vegetables 
arose from their containing that or other similar 
acids; the researches of Dr. Garrod, however, have 
thrown doubt upen this, and apparently go to prove 
that the beneficial influence is rather due to the 
potash which exists in combination with the acid. 
This view is supported by the fact that citric acid— 
the acid of the lemon—when used alone, does not 
eure scurvy. Should the potash view of the question 
prove correct, it will afford an important, cheap, and 
generally available remedy, for this severe and often 
fatal affection. Although, however, it is certain 
that the disease in question depends for its develop- 
ment upon the deficiency of certain articles, or con- 
stituents of food, it is no less certain that its attack 
is greatly favored by the deficiency of sanitary regu- 
lations generally, and that those who are subjected 
to confinement, as in a prison, or on board ship, es- 
pecially if ventilation and other necessary arrange- 
ments are neglected, will much more quickly become 
the subjects of scurvy than those who are not ex- 
posed to the same depressing influences, even if the 
fuod be the same. Salt provisions alone will not 








produce scurvy, unless other conditions favor the 
disease. Males are more liable to it than feminines. 
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From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE MYSTERY. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 
of * East Lynne,” ete. 

THE SMUGGLER’S GHOST. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 

THE RUNAWAY MATCH. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Three novelettes from the prolific pen of one of the 
most popular and at the same time most unobjec- 
tionable of English authoresses. 

From HowarpD CHALLEN, Philadelphia :— 

CHALLEN’S DIME ARABIAN NIGHTS. Part I. 
Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Lamp. It is a most 
commendable idea of furnishing these ever popular 
stories in a cheap form so that they shall be within 
the reach of the most limited means. “‘ Aladdin” will 
be immediately followed by “The Forty Thieves,” 
and subsequently by all the other tales belonging to 
the series, which have delighted young and old in 
all countries for many generations. 

From THE WoMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Philadelphia :— 

MISSIONARY HYMNS. A choice collection of 
hymns, which we recommend to the consideration 
of the missionary societies of the various denomina.- 
tions. 


From the AMERICAN TRacT SOCIETY, 1408 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia :— 

ROUND BY ROUND. By the author of “Poems 
of Home Life.” It contains a text and reading for 
every day in the year, designed for the young from 
the ages of ten to sixteen or eighteen. The selec- 
tions have been made with great care from the best 
sources, and aim to illustrate Bible truth in a sweet 
and cheerful manner. It will make a choice and ap- 
propriate holiday gift-book from teachers to their 
scholars: 

LILLIE; or, The Little Christian’s Toilet, is a 
charming gift-book for girls, with appropriate illus- 
trations, giving loving counsels in a pleasing narra- 
tive and poetic form—a fine idea, well carried out. 

We commend these two publications as two very 
appropriate presents, whether for the holidays or 
any other time. They will improve the reader of 
any age, but are particularly appropriate for chil- 
dren. From the same publishers, for children of a 
tender age, the “Dot Series,” “Susy Hall Dot’s 
Travels,” “ Fred’s Scrap-Book,” “ Mother’s Western 
Visit." Dear little books, pretty in size and matter. 
Numerous other pretty books are published by the 
same society. 


From HarkPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 
Tilustrated from Designs by Joseph Wolf. With 
descriptive letter-press by Daniel Giraud Elliot, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. This is a quarto volume, printed on 
tinted and hot-pressed paper, and most beautifully 
bound in full gilt. It contains twenty full page illus- 
trations from most beautiful and spirited designs; 
their mechanical execution, by J. W. and Edward 
Whyneper, are in the very finest style of wood en- 
graving. The letter-press which accompanies these 
illustrations has been most carefully prepared, and 
not only gives correct information regarding the va- 
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rious animals of which it treats, but is written ina THE LOVE THAT LIVED. A Novel. By Mrs. 


style so lively and entertaining that, equally with 
the pictures, it will interest old and young. The 
book is, in every respect, a magnificent production, 
and a fitting adornment to the centre-table. 
NURSERY NOONINGS. By Gail Hamilton, au- 
thor of ** Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,”’ etc. 
It seems a pity that Gail Hamilton should be unmar- 
ried and childless, she seems so perfectly to under- 
stand child nature and childish needs. This book is 
both wise and witty, and we wish it might find its 
way into the hands of every parent in the land, who 


could not fail to be a better and a more considerate | 


purent for the reading of it. 

DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: His Life and Its 
Lessons. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D. 
This author has elaborated the romantic history of 
the great Israelitish king, and has “endeavored to 
draw from it lessons of doctrine, of warning, of re- 
proof, of correction, of instructionin righteousness.” 
The volume is one of interest to the Scripture student. 

POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By 
Charles Nordhoff, author of “*The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States,” ete. This book, the 
author says, “grew outof an attempt, in a few let- 
ters, to instruct my oldest son in the political knowl- 
edge which every American boy ought to possess to 
fit him for the duties of citizenship.”” This book 
should form a portion of the regular course of study 
for every boy and girl approaching maturity; nor 
will its reading prove less beneficial to adults. It is 
a wise, dispassionate, and philosophical exposition 
of the fundamental truths of republicanism, put into 
a popular form, and suppliesa want in our literature. 

DOUGLASS SERIES OF CHRISTIAN, GREEK, 
AND LATIN WRITERS. For Use in the Schools 
and Colleges. Vol. II. Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
hiistory. This book contains the Greek text, witha 
life in English of Eusebius; also English notes on the 
text. Itis no doubt of value to scholars and theo- 
logians. 

LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For use in 
Schools and Colleges. By F. A. March, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette College. 
These hymus, aside from their especial poetic merits, 
furnish a valuable study from the biographical, his- 
torical, and literary maiter which is inseperably con- 
nected with them. The authors were many of them 
heroes of their generation, and interesting events 
are connected with their composition or history. 
The compiler of this work has thought, with reason, 
that their introduction into colleges could not be 
without great advantage to the student. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE, Containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Hxercise Book, with Vocabula- 
ries. Onthe Plan of Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia 
Latina.”” A careful examination of this volume has 
convinced us of its superiority over all French in- 
struction books heretofore published. It possesses 
wil the advantages of Ollendorf, while it has the ad- 
ditional merit of being more systematic in plan. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. This is one of 
those charming little stories for children which Mrs. 
Craik knows so well how to write, and it is filled with 
pictures just as pretty and as sure to please as the 
story itself. 

THE KING OF NO-LAND. By B.F. Farjeon. A 
very charming and poetical Christmas story, by one 
of the most promising of English novelists, who has 
been compared with Dickens for his ability to de- 
lineate character. 

THE TREASURE HUNTERS; or, The Search for 
the Mountain Mine. A Novel. By George Manville 
Fenu, author of “Skip Ahoy!” ete, 





Eiloart, author of ** The Curate’s Discipline,” ete. 
AILEEN FERRERS. <A Novel. By Susan Morty. 
JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. <A 

Novel. 

These are four novels belonging to Harper's Library 
of Select Novels, all of them readable, and some of 
them of more than ordinary excellence. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC for 1875. 
Besides the usual matter pertaining to almanacs, this 
publication contains a great many’ humorous pie 
tures, and equally humorous articles, both prose axl 
poetry. 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncott & Co., and PoRTER & 
CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

RHYMES AND JINGLES. By Mary Mapes Dodge, 
author of “Hans Brucker,” ete. ‘Mother Goose”’ 
will go out of fashion, once the children get sight of 
this book. Itisfullof both nonsense and sense, done 
up in the most musical of jingles, and full of the most 
charming pictures imaginable. The child who re- 
ceives this book for a Christmas present will find in 
it a source of perpetual delight. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, by Barham, Har- 
ness, and Hodder. Edited by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. Barham and Harness were clergymen, and 
Hodder was a literary man, and at one time the 
amanuensis of Thackeray. Though perhaps not in 
the strict sense of the word great men themselves, 
they came in constant contact with illustrious per- 
sons, and their writings are rich in anecdotes con- 
cerning people and events which will be found inter- 
esting to the world at large. These anecdotes and 
reminiscences have been carefully gleaned by the 
editor of this volume, which latter is the fourth 
number of the Bric-a-Brac Series. 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAPFELFINGER, and J. B. Lipprn- 
coTt & Co., Philade!phia:— 

GRACE FOR GRACE... Letters of Rev. William 
James. These letters have been selected from the 
private correspondence which Mr. James held, 
through a long series of years, with many friends. 
They have been published at the earnest and nu- 
merous requests of those who possessed them, and 
who desired that the world might be benefited by 
reading of his views on the subject described by the 
term Sanctification. The book is divided into four 
sections, called, respectively, ‘The Gift of Grace,” 
“Growth in Grace,” “ Fruits of Grace,” and “ Tri- 
umphs of Grace.” 

STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. Discussions for 
Young Men. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. This book 
embraces a series of essays on religious subjects 
which attack more or less directly the growing ma- 
terialism of the times, and which are intended espe- 
cially to strengthen the faith of the young, and lead 
them toa clearer and more perfect comprehension 
of the completeness of religion. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF REAR- 
ADMIRAL JOHN PAUL JONES, commonly calted 
Paul Jones. By John 8. C. Abbott. Mr. Abbott 
tells us that the character of this well-known seaman 
has been grossly misrepresented by common report; 
that he was not the reckless adventurer which cer- 
tain records have seemed to make him; but a brave, 
noble, and patriotic man, whose name well deserves 
a place among the first patriots of America. The 
narrative of his life, based, as its writer tells us, 
upon the most authentic documentary evidence, isa 
thrilling one, and as full of romance as though it 
were the most unrestrained fiction. 
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From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

THROUGH THICK AND THIN; or, “ La Guerre 
du Nezani.” By Joseph Mery. Translated by O. 
Vibeur. This novel has been very popular in France ; 
yet we doubt whether it will meet the exact approval 
of the American taste. It is characteristically 
French, with heroes and heroines who do not stop at 
the mediocre attainments of ordinary mortals, but 
who are either angels or friends. The story is un- 
natural and unhealthy, and our literature is scarcely 
a gainer by having this book put into an English 
form. 

THE BIRTH AND TRIUMPH OF LOVE. With 
illustrations, after Bartolozzi and Tomkin. In the 
centre of a page rather larger than the ordinary oc- 
tavo, we find a small illustration, very pretty, un- 
doubtedly, though scarcely worth the prominence it 
is given; while on the opposite page are two lines, 
the first a sentence in French, the second its trans- 
lation into English. We are told that “these chaste 
and beautiful designs were produced under the pa- 
tronage of Caroline, Queen of George the Fourth, of 
England.” Why any publisher should have thought 
them of sufficient importance to reproduce them, 
either on account of their artistic excellence, or for 
the very slender thread of fanciful idea which runs 
through the brief sentences, will prove a puzzle to 
many, asitistous. Surely, modern artists could do 
quite as well, if not better; surely, almost any mod- 
ern poet, given twenty-four octavo pages of tinted 
and hot-pressed paper, could fill them toa greater 
profit and pleasure to the reader than do these 
twenty-four lines. 

TEN OLD MAIDS; and Five of them were Wise, 
and Five of them were Foolish. A Novel. By Julia 
P.. Smith, author of “ Widow Goldsmith’s Daugh- 
ter,” ete. This is alive book, fully up to the times 
in its ideas, but none the less interesting as a novel 
for that. Julia P. Smith is one of the few living 
American novelists whose stories are really worth 
reading. They are always lively and spicy, and pos- 
sess a marked vein of originality. 


From Rospert CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE FLAG OF TRUCE. By the author of “The 
Wide, Wide World.”’ Miss Warner’s stories are sure 
of a warm reception from the readers of ‘‘ The Wide, 
Wide World.” This volume introduces few new 
characters, but continues, in the characteristic man- 
ner of the authoress, the doings and sayings of the 
Candlish children and Uncle Eden. 

CLEFTS IN THE ROCK. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 

NOTES ON JOSHUA. By. Rev. Howard Crosby. 

Two handsomely printed and bound books on re- 
ligious subjects. The first is a volume of excellent 
sermons by a well known writer. ‘‘The Notes” are 
of much importance to Biblical students; both works 
are sure of a sale from their publishers. 


From RosBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Liprrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DRESS-REFORM. Edited by Abha Gould Wool- 
son. This book comprises a series of lectures deliv- 
eved in Boston by five women doctors: Mrs. Blake, 
Mrs. Hastings, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Haynes, and the 
Editress ; devoted to the demonstration of the per- 
nicious effect of modern dress, and the suggestion of 
acure. The Introduction states calmly and forcibly 
the object and motive of the book. The external 
dress of women is not objected to, except in so far as 
it compels the wearing of unhealthy under garments, 
** A complete revolution in the structure and adjust- 
me ntof the ordinary underdress is by far the most im- 


portant thing to be gained.”” The main features of the 
| proposed reform are probably familiar to our read- 
ers. The corset is to be abolished, the skirt raised 
from the ground, and above all, the weight of the 
whole costume must be suspended from the shoul- 
ders. Practical directions are added in an Appen- 
dix. Without committing ourselves in favor of all 
these innovations, we may express a hearty desire to 
have this clearly-written work read and pondered 
by women, We must confess, however, that the pro- 
posed dress can never be recognized as graceful or 
artistic. 

F. GRANT & CO.; or, Partnerships. By G L. 
Chaney. This is a “boy’s book,” with a good deal 
of life and spirit about it, but written in a most in- 
tolerable style. It belongs to that class of steries 
where one-half the words are omitted, as if the wri- 
ter had sent it by telegram. But boys aie not par- 
ticular about style, and will probably be interested 
in the account of a boy's “ partnerships.” Whetlier 
boys are not better employed in field-sports or car- 
pentry than in such precocious imitations of trades- 
men, is another question. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lrp- 
PrncoTt & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE PUDDLEFORD PAPERS; or, Humors of 
the West. By H.H. Riley. This is a picture of life 
in a frontier settlement a generation ago. The de- 
scriptions it gives of people and events are no doubt 
somewhat exaggerated ; nevertheless, they are truer 
to nature than those who have had no knowledge of 
such localities will readily believe. 

OUR HELEN. By Sophie May. The favorite au- 
thor of young children has in this volume written a 
delightful volume for girls, and seems to succeed 
quite as well in this department as in the strictly 
juvenile one. “Our Helen” is the initial volume of 
a series to be called ‘*‘ The Maidenhood Series” 

FOR BETTER OR WORSE. A Book for some 
Men and all Women. By Jennie Cunningham Croly 
(Jennie June). This is a collection of plain, practi- 
cal, common-sense essays on the relations of, men 
and women to one another, including the dutieg and 
obligations of marriage. Mrs. Croly is a woman of 
intelligence and of broad views, and there arg few 
husbands and wives who would not be better for 
reading this excellent book which she has written. 

THE CHILD OF THE TIDE. By Mrs. Ednah_D. 
Cheney, author of “Sally Williams, the Mountam 
Girl,” ete. A very pleasant story for boys and girk, 
written by a lady who has already fairly won her 
place among the best of our juvenile writers. 

SUNNY SHORES; or, Young America in Italy 
and Austria, By William T. Adams (Oliver Opfic). 
This is the fourth volume of the second series of the 
“Young America Abroad” books, and it takes its 
youthful characters on a voyage up the Adriatic, to 
various ports on the Mediterranean, and to numepors 
points of interest in Southern Europe. 


From Lorie, Boston, through CLAXTON, REssEn, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— ; 

BRAVE AND BOLD; or, The Fortunes of a Fue- 
tory Boy. By Horatio Alger, Jr. This is the first 
volume of a series to be called “* The Brave and Bohl 
Series,” in which its youthful heroes will fight the 
battle of life against adverse circumstances with 
energy and courage. 


From Joun P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. :— 

A PRACTICAL AND CRITICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noble But- 
ler. This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
work which has already stood the test of public 
criticism, and received general approval. 
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FEBRUARY, 1875. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —It is a general subject of re- 
mark among families who take magazines that the 
illustrations in Gop#Y surpass those of any other 
publication. We do not consider it vanity on our 
part to proclaim this fact, in which we are borne out 
by thousands of our exchanges. Nor do we believe 
any publisher ever received such flattering testimo- 
nials respecting his efforts, as the press have given 
of our December and January numbers. From all 
sections the same character of praise has been be- 
stowed on them. And they really deserve all that 
has been said of them. 

Here, in the February number, we give another 
fine steel plate. 

Look at the fashion-plate. There can be no com- 
petition in this. The dresses are those that will be 
in use at the proper time. 

An engraving illustrating St. Valentine’s Day is 
also given. 

On the extension sheet will be found a variety of 
engravings illustrative of the very latest fashions. 


Our premium Chromos have taken the public by 
storm. No such array of premiums have ever been 
given to subscribers by any publisher. ‘‘ The Res- 
cue,’ as will be seen by the notices scattered through 
these pages, comes in for a goodly share of editorial 
attention. We have given considerable space to 
these notices this month to show the estimation in 
which it is held. 





GovEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—The enteapeiins publisher 
of this capital ladies’ magazine offers to every ad- 
vance-paying subscriber for 1875, a copy of the “ Res- 
cue,” taken from an original oil painting, and which 
will be found the handsomest Chromo ever sent out 
asa premium. The Lapy’s Book in and of itself is 
w all that is asked therefor, being one of the 
yary best magazines of the kind anywhere published. 

hen, however, a really valuable picture is sent out 
in connection, it greatly enhances the worth of the 
offering. Every present subscriber, as a matter of 
course will renew their subscriptions, as those who 
are familiar with its value would not be without it. 
Now is the time to make up your clubs.—Zimes, 
Chittenango, N. Y. 


JONATHAN STURGES, of New York, was a wise old 
man. He left his money to those he loved, and en- 
joined on them the duty of charity. They, therefore, 
are left to administer his benevolence. How much 
better this is than a series of bequests to the machine 
benevolence of charitable institutions, where the old 
man’s charity would all go into the pockets of presi- 
dents and secretaries. 


GopEy’s is immeasurably the oldest, best, most 
stylish magazine of fashion and literature in Ameri- 
ca. Its stories are by the best writers, and are pure 
in language and sentiments, and such as can be read 
aloud in a family circle. It is the most perfect 
magazine for ladies issued from the American press. 
Each number is a fresh, rich treat to them. Apa 
entirely from the literature of the book, which is not 
merely unexceptionable, but for the family circle 
desirable, the intrinsic value of the receipts, the 
hints about domestic economy, the directions for the 
good government of the household, the rules of life 
as well as the rules of etiquette, the drawing lessons 
for the young, the model cottages for those intending 
to build, the fashion plates and beautiful engravings 
—all calculated to educate the taste and better fan- 
cies, far exceed the price of the book; indeed, can- 
not in their vaiue be reekoned by dollars and cents. 
— Advertiser, Edgefield, S. C. 


EVEN the London papers are beginning to find 
fault with Queen Victoria for her gross neglect of 
the Empress of Russia. The French Empress has 
called upon her, but the Queen of England has not. 
The London World has the following :— 


“The relations between the queen and her guest 
are beginning to excite unpleasant remark, and in- 
deed the recent marriage is almost universally recog- 
nized as a most unfortunate mistake. The empress 
has been in London for several weeks, and nobody, 
except the Duke of Edinburgh, has taken any notice 
of her; yet this is her first visit to England.” 


The marriage on the part of the empress’s daugh- 
ter was a mistake. Her husband, Edinburgh, takes 
after his father, Albert, and is as stingy as he was, 
and of his stinginess the papers were full of anec- 
dotes during his lifetime. The queen has had an- 
other bout at the Russians. Edinburgh's son is 
called Albert Alexander. This, of course, was the 
queen's work. That cherub Albert must take pre- 
cedence of everything. 


HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY GETTING HER BACK UP. 


“It is confidently asserted that though the Em- 
press of Russia is permitted to occupy apartments 
so as to be near her daughter during her illness in 
Buckingham Palace, yet her imperial majesty de- 
frays all expenses, whatever incurred there, for 
herself and her suite. Surely, after the splendid 
hospitalities so profusely lavished on so many of the 
English royal family and others of the nation at St. 
Petersburg on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, such an arangement is not a 
little unworthy of such a country as Great Britain.” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES COMES IN FOR HIS SHARE. 


“The Prince of Wales returns from one form of 
the duties of hospitality to the other. There is at 
present in England a lady, to whom it behooves us 
to show the utmost respect. The mother of our 
newly-acquired princess has claims upon us even 
zreater than those of the wife of a mighty sovereign. 
tis to be hoped that the arrangements of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales may enable them to fulfil 
that part which the queen is unfortunately pre- 
vented from undertaking. Circumstances are such 
that little is required ; but that is all the more reason 
why that little should not be neglected.” 


A Liverpool paper bluntly blurts out: “ People are 
umbling loudly over the inhospitable treatment 
he Empress of Russia is receiving in this country.” 


It is a pretty quarrel as it stands. Let them settle 
it among themselves. We only publish it to show 
what a state of manners prevail among crowned 
heads. What is probably the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance is that the English papers, toadies as they 
are, have aimost all had their fling at her majesty. 


“ PETERSON’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURB” 
is the title of a very interesting journal commenced 
by Henry Peterson & Co., 920 Walnut Street. The 
selections are excellent, and what is particularly to 
be recommended is that all articles are complete in 
each number. Mr. Peterson’s well-known taste is 
an assurance that it will be an excellent publication. 


GopEy’s LaDy’s BoOK.—GOoDEY closes the year with 
a splendid number, enriched by another of those 
Chromos which is a delicate addition as well as a 
costly feature peculiar to GoDEY, which none of the 
magazines have attempted to copy. Godey is deter- 
mined to be in advance of all others for 1875 in the 
value of premiums to subscribers, and has for that 
0 , at a cost of $2000 for the original paintin 
‘The Rescue,’ and $1500 for plates, together wit 
an outlay of $28,000 more for paper and printing, 
produced a Chromo which has been pronounced by 
amateurs — to the best oil paintings. Such a 
picture is of value, which the many oe things 
which it has become fashionable to distribute as 
rizes by magazines, are not. Asa standard of the 
ashions, GODEY ranks among the best authorities; 
and as a family magazine the Book has but few 
| equals and no superiors.— Whig, Elkton, Md. 
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HOLLOWAY’S MusIcAL MONTHLY FOR FEBRUARY 
is now ready. A glance at the contents, and at the 
elegant manner in which the whole number is 
printed, will satisfy any lover of music, and convince 
our readers that we mean to keep the Monthly at 
the head of all the musical magazines in the country, 
Brinley Richards’ brilliant fantaisie, Snowflakes 
(Schneeflocken), is given entire. This beautiful piano 
piece is one of the finest ever composed by its dis- 
tinguished author, and those who have never yet 
learned it should do so now. It is a little more diffi- 
eult than the Warblings at Eve. Two beautiful 
songs are given in this number, as well as other fine 
music, including a new and easy waltz for beginners. 
Thus all tastes are consulted in the preparation of 
this popular Monthly. We send this number, free 
of postage, to any address in the United States on 
receipt of 40cents. January and February numbers 
75cents. One year’s subscription $4, which includes 
postage, as we send every number through the post- 
office this year postage prepaid. Two subscriptions 
$8, for which we also give a premium of $5 worth of 
new and fashionable music; 50 cents must also be 
sent with this for prepayment of postage, after 

¢ which the premium and the two copies for the entire 

syear will be sent, postage prepaid. We trust that 

‘our friends will make up their clubs, and send in 

) subscriptions early. The Monthly is not for sale at 

«the stores. Be particular to address your order to 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden S8t., 
Philadelphia. 


A Coven, COLD, OR SORE THROAT, requires imme- 
diate attention, and should be checked. If allowed 
to continue, irritation of the lungs, a permanent 
throat affection, or an incurable lung disease, is 
often the result. ‘‘ BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES,”’ 
having a direct influence on the parts, give imme- 
diate relief. For bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, con- 
sumptive and throat diseases, Troches are used al- 
ways with good success. 

REsIN, clay, silicate of soda, flour, etc., are some of 
the adulterating substances put in soap to cheapen 
it. Dosprns’ ELecrric Soap contains nothing but 
the purest material and does its work quickly, but 
without impairing the finest*fabric. 


ALL the female vocalists and fair members of the 
chorus engaged at a certain little theatre in —7 
had got into the habit of never going to rehearsal, 
or to the performance in the evening, without each 
of them being accompanied by one or two old ladies, 
who passed as their mothers. All these old ladies 
crowded the stage very inconveniently, till one da 
the manager, whose patience was quite exhausted, 
resolved to put anend tothe abuse. For this pur- 
pose he had a notice printed and stuck up at the 
stage door: “Henceforth no lady engaged in this 
theatre will be allowed to bring with her more than 
one mother at a time.” 


Tue paramount scandal just now in the Brother 
Joathan colony in Paris has been created by the 
application for divorce by a beautiful American 
lady, the unhappy wife of a Count. It appears the 
lady bases her action upon the fact that upon several 
occasions her titled husband has thrown portable 
articles of vertu at her head, and also accelerated 
her departure down stairs by means of kicks! The 
lady is very wealthy, but the Count is impecunious. 
Occurrences like these should not surprise any one, 
as nothing else is to be expected when “ beautiful 
Americans” sell their souls and bestow their for- 
tunes upon worthless dogs, who have nothing but 
a title, which they habitually degrade. 





GALLANTRY REWARDED.—The War Department 
has presented medals to Sergeant Woodhull, Pri- 
vates Harrington and Roth, and Scouts Chapman 
and Dixon, of General Miles’s command, for gallant 
conduct in resisting an attack by Indians in the early 
fall. The story of their bravery has been previously 
told, but is worth recounting. These five men, with 
a comrade who was killed, were surprised by one 
hundred and twenty Indians, who fired upon them, 
stampeding their horses and wounding every one 
of their number, one fatally. They dug a shallow 
trench with their knivesin the soil and held their 
assailants at bay until night time, when the latter 
withdrew, carrying off the dead bodies of fifteen of 
their number. The soldiers used their revolvers 
several times in repelling the charges of their foes. 
They had no food and no water but that which fell 
into their trench in drizzling rain during the fight. 
Their gallantry has been very properly rewarded by 
the War Department. 


GopeEy’s new Chromo, “The Rescue,” is a ma 
nificent marine view, and far surpasses the usua 
cheap pictures offered as magazine premiums. This 
new picture represents two shipwrecked seamen 
clinging to a mast in the immense ocean, and a 
small boat pulling from a ship to their rescue. The 
a and coloring is excellent.—Record, Yorkville, 


ANOTHER Victr™™.—How much did it cost Paul, 
this De Choiseul man?— 


“De Choiseul Praslin—Forbes.—At Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, at the Mairie, afterward at the Catholie 
Church, the Duke De Choiseul Praslin to Elise W., 
daughter of Paul Forbes, of New York.” 


THERE is a vast difference between the expression 
of a due and delicate appreciation of merit and that 
false and exaggerated praise which is dictated by 
adulation. The former is always received with 
pleasure, but the latter wounds the susceptibility of 
those on whom it is lavished; for a mind rightly 
constituted there is nothing more painful thanande- 
served or even excessive commendation. 


GopeEy.—This interesting and elegant ladies’ book 
for Decemtx is before us, more complete in fashion 
lates and beautiful steel engravings than ever be- 
ore. Every ladyin Shepherdstown should have this 
excellent book. No fireside, during the long months 
of winter, should be withoutit. Its interesting sto- 
ries will drive dull care away during the cold, cheer- 
less nights of winter. — Register, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION is the result of using 
LargpD’s BLooM oF YouTH. Price 75 cents per bot 
tle ; sold at all druggists. Depot, 5 Gold Street, N. Y. 


THE ground cultivated by market gardening in 
and around Paris amounts to over 3000 acres. It is 
stated that 360,000 glazed frames, and more than 
2,000,000 cloches (bell glasses) are employed in the 
production of vegetables alone. The amount annu- 
ally expended for manure is about £400,000, and the 
total receipts from the sale of vegetables exceed 


’ 


AN amusing conversation is reported as having oc- 
curred between a cockney who lately crossed from 
Canada to Ogdensburg, N. Y., and a hack driver. 
The cockney first inquired as to the population and 
form of government of Ogdensburg. On being in 
formed that it was an incorporated city whuse chief 
executive officer was a mayor, he inquired; “ And 
does the mayor wear the insignia of office?’ ‘“In- 
signia! What’s that?’ asked the astonished hack- 
man. “ Why,a chain about his neck,” explained the 
cockney. “Oh, bless you, no!” responded the other 
greatly relieved. ‘He’s perfectly harmless, and 
goes about loose.” 
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NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to 


whom all orders must be sent, and the music will be | 


forwarded by return mail, free of postage. Winter 
Waltz, by Spenser, with elegant picture title-page, 
40 cents. Wyoming March, by Mack, another new 
edition of this splendid little march, 25 cents, or asa 
duet for two performers, 35. Jefferson Grand March, 
by Beckel, 35. Maggie Quickstep, by Reitmeyer, 
showy and spirited, 30. Gilt Edge Polka, Holloway, 
20. Martha, new and brilliant fantaisie, by Beckel, 
introducing the themes, Ah, so Pure, and Last Rose 
of Summer, 50. Dimple Waltz, easy, by Meason, 30. 

Also: I’m Dreaming of the Absent, exquisite song, 
by Fiske, 30. I Mind Me of the Happy Hours, 
pretty song, by Search, 30. Indian Maiden’s Song, 
by Haughton ; this little song is gaining in popularity 
every day, 30. Heart of Mine, beautiful little song 
fromthe German, 20. Nellie’s Dream, Wallworth, 30. 

Easy Single Page Pieces.—Price 10 cents, or the 13 
for $1—Valentine March, Irma Galop, Spray Polka, 
Shells of Ocean Rondo, Ivy Green Polka, Little 
Folks’ Schottische, Nymph Mazourka, Museum 
Polka, Mattie Waltz, Rhollo’s March, Clinton Waltz, 
Temple March, Hoine Sweet Home Rondo. 

Music for Examination.—Any person inclosing $1 
will receive by return mail a package of $ worth of 
new music, from which selection may be made, and 
the balance returned tous. State what style of mu- 
sic is desired, and enclose 10 cents in stamps for 
postage. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 





How long can it exist ? 


“The young ladies of Rockford, Mll., have formed 
a ‘co-operative self-escorting church and party-going 
society,’ the object of which is to make the young 
men of the period more useless than ever.” 


COMPLIMENT TO THE PUBLIC LEDGER.—In a thea- 
trical advertisement of S. M. Landis, called Dr., he 
says he “does not advertise in the Public Ledger.” 
We are pretty well aware that the Ledger will not 
advertise for him. “ How is it, Dr. Landis?” 


THANKS.—To that life-long publisher, L. A. Godey 
for a copy of the beautiful Chromo, “‘ The Rescue.’ 
This is one of a number of beauties which that gene- 
rous publisher is giving as a premium to subscribers 
to the Lapy’s Book for 1875. It is a handsome pic- 
ture and well worthy a place in the parlor or picture 
rallery of any lover of the fine arts.— Dispatch, 

leasant Hill, Mo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


I’vE heered it said folks has no friends 
As hain’t got any money. 
And I have found it dreadful true, 
Though not so dreadful funny. 
They sneaked away when sorrer come 
And prosp’rous days was leavin’, 
And left me sorrerful and lone, 
And full o’ bitter grievin’. 


When shadders came and tempests fell, 
Old friends had all departed, 
And didn’t eare if I was dead, 
Or crushed and broken-hearted. 
The smilin’ face o’ friendship then 
Was turned in other quarters, 
And didn’t care ter look again 
On sorrer’s troubled waters. 


The poet’s need't sing ter me 
Of friendship’s charmin’ beauty— 
I’ve seen how good and true it is 
And how it sticks ter duty. 
It’s made o’ slippery kind o’ stuff 
That only clings ter money, 
A sueakin’, cheatin., treacherous thing 
That sartin isn’t funny. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 


Have but one counsellor of a thousand 
VOL. xC.—13 
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| Mount SHAsTa—ITs APPEARANCE IN WINTER.—In 
| an account of his recent ascent of Mount Shasta, 
Cal., Mr. John Muir, the State Geologist of Cali- 


| fornia, says:— 


| 
| 
“T watched the sky with great caution, for it was 
easy to see that a storm was approaching. Mount 
Shasta rises 10,000 feet above the general level in 
blank exposure to the deep gulf-streams of air, and 
I have never been in a labyrinth of peaks and canons 
where the dangers of a storm seemed so formidable 
as here. I was, therefore, in constant readiness to 
retreat into the timber. However, by half-past ten 
o’clock I reached the utmost summit. I spent a cou- 
ple of hours tracing the outlines of the ancient lava 
streams, a far into the surrounding plains 
and pathways of its ancient glaciers, but the wind 
constantly increased in violence, raising the snow in 
magnificent drifts, and forming it into long, wavin 
banners that glowed in the sun. A succession o 
small storm clouds struck against the summit pinna- 
cles like icebergs, darkening the air as they passed 
and producing a chill as definite and sudden as if 
ice-water was dashed in one’s face. This is the kind 
of cloud in which snow-flowers grow, and I was com- 
pelled to begin a retreat, which, after spending a few 
minutes upon the main Shasta glacier and the side 
of the ‘Crater Butte,’ I accomplished more than an 
hour before dark, so that I had time to hollow a strip 
of ground for a nest in the lee of a block of red lava, 
where tirewood was abundant. 

“Next morning, breaking suddenly out of profound 
sleep, my eyes opened upon one of the most sublime 
scenes I] ever beheld. A boundless wilderness of 
storm clouds of different age and ripeness were con- 
gregated over all the landscape for thousands 
square miles, colored gray, and purple, and pearl, 
and glowing white, ——t which I seemed to be 
floating, while the cone of Shasta above and the sky 
was tranquil and full of the sun. It seemed not so 
much an ocean as a land of clouds, undulating hill 
and dale, smooth purple plains, and silvery moun- 
tains of cumuli, range over range, nobly diversified 
with peaks and domes, with cool shadows between 
and with here and there a wide trunk canon, smoothed 
and rounded as if eroded by glaciers. 1 gazed en- 
chanted, but cold gray masses drifting hither and 
thither like rack on a wind- swept P ney began to 
shut out the light, and it was evident that they 
would soon be marshalled for storm. I gathered 
as much wood as possible, and snugged it shelter- 
ingly around my storm-nest. My blankets were ar- 
ranged, and the topmost fastened down with stakes. 
and my precious bread sack tucked in at yey peed, 
was ready when the first flakes fell. All kinds of 
clouds began to fuse into one, the wind swept past 
in hissing floods, and the storm closed down on all 
ine. producing a wild exhilaration. 

- re blazed bravely, I had a week’s wood, a 
sack full of bread, and a nest that the wildest wind 
could not demolish, and I had, moreover, plenty of 
material for the making of snow-shoes if the depth 
of the snow should render them necessary. he 
storm lasted about a week, and I had plenty to do 
listening to its tones and watching the gestures of 
the flexilis fine, and in catching snow-crystals and 
examining them under a iens and observing the 
methods of their deposition as summer fountains.” 


Tue best thing and the truest yet said about that 
“Clerical Mountebank,” De Witt Talmage, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the following. It appeared in the New 
York Herald :— 


“Tf, on the other hand, you are permitting this 
matter to go on in the honest belief that any sensible 
man ever bestowed fifteen minutes reflection on 
anything Mr. Talmage ever uttered on any subject, 
why—just stop my paper, that’s all. 

A PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 

NEw YorK, Nov. 19, 1874.” 


WE have received the choice Chromo, “The Res- 
cue,” to be given to every subseriber to GopEY’s 
LabDy’s Book for 1875. It isa finely-executed picture, 
representing the rescue of two shipwrecked mariners 
who have been clinging to the mast of their shattered 
vessel upon the rough sea. Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book 
has for years been the standard lady’s book of 
America, and each year Godey introduces new fea 
| tures and attractions which keep it far in advance 
| Of all competitors.—Journal, Scranton, Pa. 
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In the following the Dispatch has hit our idea ex- 
actly :— 

‘“Mr. Strakosch’s brief operatic season at the 
ACADEMY OF Music was a failure in a pecuniary 
point of view, and the sparse attendance should have 
convinced the manager that the well-to-do people of 
Philadelphia will no longer pay $3 for‘a seat at the 
opera. If the lyric productions of the Italian maes- 
tros cannot possibly be produced at less est, then it 
is = as well to relegate them back to their sunny, 
native clime—-a country thronged with millionaires 
and nightingales, where the opera houses are jammed 
every night at $8 and $10 the seat, and where the 
prima doni, tenori, and baritoné are paid at the rate 
of $1.50 per second, have all their expenses defrayed, 
and may become hoarse on short notice whenever 
they feel so disposed! With such an El Dorado of 
music and gold as this, it is a wonder that singers 
can be induced to come to our barbarous country for 
such beggarly compensation as a paltry $1000 (gold) 
a week! yet they do come—these warblers of the 
tongue of Alfieri—and they are beginning to discover 
that the language of Alfieri, even when screeched 
and screamed at locomotive-whistle power, is not 
worth $1 an hour to Americans. It is to be hoped 
that Philadelphians will not tire in the good work of 
staying away from the Italian opera at $3 a perform- 
ance. If the impressarios and singers can soanage 
to get on without dawning on Philadelphia at all, the 
Quaker City will survive the slight. Any rival city 
willing to encourage the immensely overpaid Italian 
singers is quite weleome todo so, Music—ani pe 
music—is to be had at reasonable prices; and the 
Strakosches and De Vivos may rest assured that we 
courageous, enterprising Philadelphians will secure 
the melodious article at any time and in any quan- 
tity demanded by ourselves.” 


Spend opera money in feeding the poor. These 
Italians take it out of the country, every cent they 
get, and in gold, too. Let these opera people see who 
can stand it the longest. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, with the issue of the De- 
cember number, has completed its eighty-ninth half 
yearly volume. Its excellence as a magazine for 
ladies continues to be supported with marked ability, 
and fully merits the great success which has attended 
it since its commencement. Its volumes form an en- 
cyclopedia of domestic information, where the full- 
est particulars are to be found relating to household 
management, the changing fashions, the nursery, 
the kitchen, home amusements and domestic accom- 
plishments, with a great variety of really good stories 
and miscellaneous reading for leisure hours. The 
last discovery in culinary science, the newest orna- 
mental trifle for parlor decoration, or the prevailin 
mode of dress or pesgounl adornment, are all foun 
recorded with faithful accuracy. Each monthly part 
contains several excellent illustrations, in addition 
to an abundance of fashion plates and working dia- 
grams. To increase its attractiveness, the publisher 
offers a handsome Chromo, entitled ** The Rescue,” to 
all subscribers for the ensuing year.— Public Ledger. 


THE Boston Advertiser accuses the Navy Depart- 
ment of performing miracles. It says:— 


“In the bans a of the Vandalia, not only has 
she been recreated, but evidently inflated, for where 
the old vessel was of 1840 tons displacement, she is 
now of 2100tons. The taking of a rib of Adam and 
the making of an Eve of itis surpassed, for they have 
taken a rib or something from the old Vandalia and 
made a new Vandalia out of it. And now there are 
two of them. The =< it is this: Congress would 
not allow the Navy Department to build as many 
new sloops of war as were wanted, so the Navy De- 

artment managed to get a very ape appropriation 
or repairs—enouch to build several brand-new ves- 
sels. So some of the rottenest old hulks in the navy 
were taken to the various navy yards, and some in- 
significant part of each of them—a spike, plank, or 
rib—was taken and a new vessel built on toit. That 
is the way the Vandalia has been ‘ repaired,’ makin 
a new vessel entirely different in shape, size, an 
material. They are Wk! sgeoien f the Galena in the 
same way at the Norfolk yard, the Marion at the 
a yard, and several other vessels at other 
ya 3.” ° 


PROSPERITY often threatens while it shines. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Evening Telegraph, one 
of the most enterprising papers published, has been 
writing several interesting letters from China. We 
clip a few extracts:— 


“Taking a New York built steamer, the Kin-Shan, 
we came up the Pearl River, eight miles, to Canton, 
one of the finest and most interesting cities of China. 
It has a population of 1,500,000, besides a floating 

pulation on the river of 100,000. The surface of 

he river and canal is literally covered with sampans 

—boats of all shapes and sizes. In each of these 
little boats a whole family resides—zrandparents, 
yarents, and children. Old age and infancy mingle 
n these river-homes. The boat, say twenty feet 
lon F contains within itself a temple. kitchen, parlor, 
and bed-rooms. All cooking, eating, sleeping, and 
living are done herein. At the stern a grandmother 
steers; while a mother, with a wee infant strapped 
to her back, rows; and a father poles the boat along 
the water. Little ones too young to labor play on 
deck, having gourds around their necks to buoy 
them up if they should fall overboard, and to indi- 
eate the spot where they fall. When recovered, 
they received from their affectionate parents a se- 
vere and merited castigation for their folly and 
criminality in tumbling out of the boat. 

“Men, when recovered from drowning by their 
friends, are most severely thrashed, in order to ex- 
orcise the demon who led them into danger. It 
must be a source of infinite satisfaction, after being 
dragged, half dead, out of the cold waters, to receive 
so warm and exhilarating a reception from one’s 
friends. 

“When we reached Canton, we were met by a Chi- 
nese bride and grvom (boat-people), who came to 
take us to the hotel. The bride, with considerable 
exertion, lugged off our baggage to the sampan, 
while the chivalrous and er, groom looked with 

renial approval upon the toil of his beloved partner. 

dies, take notice, the women of China have all 
the rights they desire, and more than they yearn 
for in the Celestial Empire.” 


In another letter he gives an account of a visit to 
Osapa, the second city of Japan in population and 
importance, numbering 600,000 residents :— 


“Busy throngs crowded its streets and marts of 
trade. In company with one of the missionaries of 
the Episcopal Church, we visited the temple-quarter 
of the city, where we found a matzura or festival 
being observed. There we saw the strange spectacle 
of from 6000 to 10,000 heathen worshipping Buddha. 
The scene was most fantastic to us, but we could 
not help perceiving and admiring the religious zea} 
and earnestness of the people. Here was a vast 
praying machine kept in operation by priests who 
received gifts from worshippers. There on a high 
oe sage were nine vigorous priests beating cym- 

als, while above them silken cords conducted as by 
a telegraph cable the sound of their prayers and 
those of the people to the hands and heart of an idol 
of Buddha. Beyond was a solitary priest with a 
little praying machine of his own, turning it with 
one hand, and with the other receiving cash from 
his circle of devotees. He was doing a thriving 
business, and seemed quite pleased, for, as I passed, 
he smiled at me, and threw me something like a 
wink. He was evidently an old humbug, and 
laughed in his sleeves at his devoted flock. And 
this reminds me that the worship of priests and peo- 
ple was not of a very concentrated and absorbing 
nature. My wife being much taller than any of the 
Japanese women, attracted great crowds, so that, 
as she moved from — to place in the temple-area, 
the various idols suffered a temporary eclipse. The 
surging multitudes deliberately quitted altar, sacri- 
fice, and priest, to look upon the tall lady, and fol- 
low in her wake. Indeed, more than one venerable 
priest threw aftér her sly glances of admiration. It 
was well she did not remain long in the temple area, 
or it would have been a sorry day for old, meditative 
Buddha. Fromm the top of a pagoda, a hundred and 
fifty feet in height, we looked down upon the thou- 
sands of gayly-dressed worshippers, and over the 
vast city spread at our feet.” 

A WoREING Home for Blind Men js about to be 
opened in this city. It is intended that those who 
have no friends or relatives shall live in the Home, 
and that employment shall be given to blind persong 
who are not residents of the Home. 
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DERISIVE PUNISHMENTS.— Chambers’ Journal gives 
some curious reminiscences of the manner in which 
punishment was inflicted many years ago:— 


“In 1736 the good people of Whitstable were edified 
by the sight of a doctor and a clergyman sitting side 
by side in the stocks for swearing at one another. In 
1827 a man was placed in the stocks in St. Nicholas’ 
Churchyard, Newcastle, for disturbing the congrega- 
tion by entering the church during service-time and 
shouting: * Bell forever!’ Mr. Bell being the popular 
candidate for the county. A similar piece of mis- 
conduct, without the excuse of electioneering excite- 
ment, upon the part of one Mark Tuck, led to the 
revival of the institution at Newbury a year or so 
ayo. Twenty-six years had elapsed since the stocks 
had been tenauled, and the butter market was 
thronged with sight-seers anxious to see how the 
victim would take his punishment. He did not ap- 
preciate their kind intentions, and saluted every 
chiming of the church clock with expressions of 
thankfulness. After four hours’ exposure to the de- 
rision of the crowd, Tuck was released, and lost no 
time in making his way home, without staying to 
thank those who had revived an old custom for lis 
especial benefit. 

‘A German dame wholet her tongue wag too freely 
about her neighbors, used to be compelled to stand 
upon a block in the market place, with a heavy stone 
dangling from her neck, shaped either like a bottle, 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 


send their letters by an express company they must. 
| pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 


the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 


| post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
| A. GopEy. The rates for postal money orders as 


a loaf, an oval dish, or representing a woman put- | 


ting out her tongue; unless shé happened to be rich 
enough to buy permission to exchange the shameful 
stone for a bag of hops tied around with red ribbon. 
In 1637, a woman of Sandwich, in Kent, venturing to 
take liberties with the good name of ‘Mrs. Mayor- 
ess,’ had to walk through the streets of the town, 
preceded by a man tinkling a small bell, bearing an 
old broom upon her shoulder, from the end of which 
dangled a wooden mortar. Staffordshire scolds did 
not get off so easily. They had to follow the bellman 
until they showed unmistakable signs of repentance, 
debarred from giving any one a bit of their mind by 
the branks, or scolds’ bridle, an ingenious arrange- 
ment of metal hoops contrived to clasp the head and 
the neck firmly, while the padlock behind remained 
locked, while aspiked plate pressed upon the tongue, 
so ee to preclude its owner making any 
use of it.” 


JUVENILE EXPLOITS. 


Ou, gay were the winters when long, long ago, 
We made a Sebastopol out of the snow; 

And the boy in red mittens, who led the attack, 
Whenever you hit him, would never turn back. 


And ga 
Daddy-long-legs to tell where the cattle 
And a few dandelions could make with their gold 
A small California of every wold. 


And gay were the summers I fished in the brook, 
Where something tremendous once 
And, after the wildest excitement, alas! 
I found it was only a handful of grass, 


But gayest of all was that season to me 

Whose feu de joie blazes in every tree, 

Thus making so warm and so smoky the air, 
When squirrels and boys to the nut-tree repair. 


For then was the time that my gun I would fill 
With charges that would a rhinoceros kill, 
And something that wasn’t legitimate game 
Was prostrated by the recoil of the same. 


But I blush to relate that the morning I got 

My game-bag the fullest was after I shot 

A valuable dog IT had borrowed that day, 

And carried it home that ridiculous way. 
CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


“THE Rescug.”’—This is the title of a beautiful 
Chromo which is offered as a premium to every sub- 
scriber to GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for 1875. The pic- 
ture is an ocean view by moonlight: in the dim 
distance is seen the wreck of a vessel completely 
dismantled, and in the foreground a broken spar to 
which clings several of the crew: a boat is nearing 


was the time when we laughingly made 


them and a line is about being thrown for their res- | 


cue. The design is good and admirably carred out, 


and the Chromo is worthy of a place in any home.— | 


Standard, Augusta, Maine. 


ad strayed; | 





ot on my hook ; | 


established by law are as follows :— 


‘**Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $0 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 

WE are told that in Paris $600,000 are annually 
paid for the dirt swept from the streets of Paris. 
Here in Philadelphia, we are informed, through a 
recent report of a committee, that this city pays al- 
most that sum to have it removed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unpver this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
eash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. ed : 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. : 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid 

Mrs. Y. H.—Sent dress, etc., by express November 


28th. 

Miss J. E. C.—Sent cigar-case by express Decein- 
ber 4th. 

Mrs. F. H. A.—Sent bonnet, etc., by express 5th. 

C. J. G., L. R., C. T. M., H. H.—Sent skirt support- 
ers 10th. 


Mrs. L. C.—Sent patterns 10th. 

Cc. R. T.—Sent trimmings 11th. 

Miss J. E. M.—Sent split zephyr 17th. 

Mrs. P. 8. T.—Sent dress by express 21st. 

Mrs. C. L. W.—Sent wardrobe 23d. 

Cc. T.—Sent zephyr and pattern 23d. 

Mr. J. R.—Sent box by express 23d. 

Mrs. M. S.—Sent patterns 2-th. 

L. C.—Sent card-case and cards 28th. 

“The Flower Girl,” declined. If stamps are for- 
warded will return. 

“Tried,” accepted. 

“Think of me, Ella,” deelined. 

“LL. M.”—The following is as neat a reply as you 
could give :— *spiateel 

Mr. : Laccept, with pleasure, your kind invi- 
tation for evening. 

“A Doll Wrapper,” declined. Will return, if the 
stamps are sent. 

*“*A Memory,” declined. 

Mrs. A. B. W.—We have been the recipients of so 
many MSS. lately, that we must cecline to receive 
any more for examination. 

“The Tarrying Lovers,” declined, 

“Only,” accepted. 

“The Victim's Pledge,” declined. 

“Emma's Lover's,” declined. Do not send us any 
more of these silly stories. We recognize the writing. 

Housekeeper.—Peel the marrows, and divide them 
lengthwise; boil until tender, and serve on buttered 
toast, with a good melted butter sauce. 

Mary-—No action can be more dishonorable ; and 
no girl of good principle would do it. 











Gilbert.— Politeness costs nothing. 

James 8.—“*Charcoal powder, applied to the soil 
darkens and enriches the flowers of the rose, the 
dahlia, the petunia, etc.’ This is from a trustworthy 


| source. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, Gecemenntes by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 


ey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pay A accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
aetions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of green gros grain silk, 
made with two skirts and basque bodice. The lower 
skirt is trimmed with a kilt plaiting in the back, 
headed with a ruffle and band of the silk embroid- 
ered. Apron overskirt, with sash ends trimmed 
with the same style of ruffle and band. Basque bod- 
ice; open sleeves finished with a silk cord. Green 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feather, ribbon, and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of two shades of brown silk 
and Cashmere. The underskirt is of the lightest 
shade of silk. The overdress and bodice are of the 
darker shade of Cashmere, trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie. Bonnet of velvet of the two shades, 
trimmed with a long feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of two shades of plum-colored 
silk. The underskirt is of the lighter; the front 
breadths trimmed with a knife plaiting of the darker 
silk; the back breadths with two ruffles, trimmed to 
correspond with the front. Polonaise of the darker 
silk, with trimming of the lighter silk; light and 
dark ribbon sash ends and bows. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The dress is composed entirely of the light, with the 
trimmings of the darker. The underskirt istrimmed 
with a kilt plaiting in alternate plaits of the two 
shades; the apron overskirt is composed of length- 
wise puffs divided by ribbon bows, and finished with 
scallops and fringe at the edge; the sidesare formed 
of folds of the two shades; pouf in the back; sash. 
Jacket bodice; coat sleeves of the darker silk. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is formed of lengthwise puffs 
with two ruffles around the bottom of skirt. The 
overskirt is apron front, puffed in the back, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and garlands of flowers. 
Low corsage, with bretelles of lace and_ flowers; 
inner waist of muslin and lace. Hair arranged in 
puffs, with flowers to match dress. 

Fig. 6.—Party dress for child of five years, made of 
white alpaca. The front breadth is trimmed with 


» 


bands of pink silk, the back breadths with a ruffle of | 





the silk. Pink silk overskirt, long at the sides and 
going up shorter in the back. Waist trimmed with a 
bertha of pink silk. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of black velvet. The under- 
skirt is plain; the polonaise is trimmed with lace and 
ribbon loops down the back of skirt, and is edged all 
around with lace. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with feather and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of seal-brown camel's-hair, 
made with underskirt and polonaise, trimmed with 
fur fringe. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with 
feather, lace, and ribbon; spotted lace veil. Muff 
to match the fur in fringe. 

Fig. 3.—This costume may be made either of blue 
serge or the lighter make of homespun. The trim- 
mings are black Titan braid and black japanned 
buttons. The demi-fitting jacket opens slightly heart- 
shaped in front, and has an upright frill of the same 
lined with silk. The pockets on the side pieces are 
lined with siJk and trimmed with braid. Braid is 
laid on the sleeve to simulate a deep cuff; a gathered 
flounce with heading borders the skirt, over which a 
tunic is draped. The tunic is long in front and short 
at the back. Hat of dark blue felt, trimmed with 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk and Cashmere costume. The 
underskirt isof silk, trimmed with two box-plaitings. 
The overskirt and sleeveless basque are of Cashmere 
braided all over; silk sleeves. Black velvet hat, 
trimmed with silk and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Plum-colored silk and velvetcostume. The 
underskirt is of silk; the front breadth trimmed with 
a large box-plait and buttons; the back breadths with 
a deep puff and narrow ruffles. Velvet overdress and 
sleeveless basque; silk sleeves and vest. Bonnet of 
silk and velvet, trimmed with feather and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of gray Cashmere. The 
front breadth is trimmed with plaitings; the back 
breadths with three ruffles. Cloak made of heavy 
cloth the color of dress, trimmed with velvet and 
fringe. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with velvet and 
feather blue inside. 

Fig. 7.—Echarpe of black gros grain ribbon six 
inches broad, attached to a waistband of the same 
material, and held in place by a clasp, as shown fn 
our illustration. The two ends are richly embroid- 
ered. The flowers and stems are worked with purse 
silk, the natural color, in satin, overcast, knotted 
stitch, and point russe. A heavy fringe five inches 
deep completes the echarpe. 

Fig. 8. Echarpe of blue eorded ribbon, attached 
to a waistband of the same material, aid trimmed 
with black beaded insertion ard lace. The large 
bow is clasped by a passementerie agraffe. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Blue steel aigrettes for bonnets or 
hats. 

Fig. 11.—Jet arrow for the hat or the hair. 


; SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 to 5.—The Virgile headdress, with comb. 
This simple morning headdress consists of torsades 
of hair fastened up with a comb, patented by M. 
Virgile, a Paris hairdresser. Fig. 2 represents the 
right side of the coiffure, and Fig. 4 the left side: 
Figs. 3 and 5 show the manner of arrangement. 
First, part the two portions of hair which are to be 
waved or crépe, then fasten in the comb at the back 
by means of a strand of hair, which should be 
twisted around and’ around. If there is sufficient 
natural growth, it is used for the torsades that cross 
and interlace between the teeth of the comb. But 
when the natural growth of hair is scanty, fatse tor- 
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sades are slipped into the teeth of the comb. A 
long curl is added at the back of each ear. 

Fig. 6.—Under-waist of cambric muslin, trimmed 
with tucks put on in points, edged on each side with 
a narrow edging. 

Fig. 7.—Jacket for girl of five years, made of gray 
cloth, scalloped and braided with blaek braid. 

Fig. 8.—Fancy bow for the hair, made of plain 
pink and figured silk, with a small white wing, and 
steel buckle and arrow in the centre. 

Fig. 9.—Cape made of French muslin puffs, divided 
by lace insertion, and trimmed with a muslin ruffle, 
edged with lace. Fraise around the neck, colored 
ribbon bow fastening it. 

Fig. 10.—Chemise for young lady: the yoke formed 
of lengthwise tucks, with insertion put on in scallops 
below it. 

Fig. 11.— Waist for ladies’ dress; trimmed with 
Titan braid in rows, graduated both in the back and 
front; the sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 12.—Linen collar, trimmed with narrow braid ; 
cravat of colored silk, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 13.—Velvet necklet, ornamented with jet, and 
jet locket hanging from it. 

Fig. 14.—Silver waistband, formed of medallions 
joined with chains. 

Fig. 15.—Cravat searf of blue silk, with ends of 
Valenciennes lace inserted, and a row of lace edging 
it all around. 

Figs. 16.and 17.—Habit shirt and sleeve, with 
double ruffie of plaited muslin around the throat, a 
wider ruffle around the wrist. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of gymnas- 
tic costume for girl of seven years, made of striped 
woollen goods, and trimmed with braid and buttons. 

Fig. 20.—Linen cuff, with frill. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Habit shirt and sleeve of the 
fashionable shape, made of linen, edged with lace. 

Fig. 23.—Corset cover, made of Nainsook muslin, 
formed of lengthwise puffs, divided by worked in- 
sertion; the neck and sleeves are trimimed to corre- 
spond. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of ten years, made of brown serge. The skirt is 
plain, trimmed with tabs on each plait, bound with 
braid; basque bodice, sash bows and ends in back. 

Fig. 26.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with rib- 
bon, feather, and spray of pink roses. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet and feather. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


THE little folks claim our space and attention first 
this month. We have had so much to discuss in the 
way of fashions for the older home members, that 
they have not had any very lengthy space devoted to 
them, and we really have given so many designs for 
children’s clothing as to leave but little for us to tell; 
but our readers seem to think they would like us to 
devote some space to chatting about their darlinvs, 
so we will endeavor to find something new to talk 
about. A 

Brown is the fashionable color for children’s cloth- 
ing this winter. Dark seal and nut-brown shades 
are chosen, and appear in the bonnet, wrap, sash, 
and stockings. Where white dresses are still worn 
by the little ones, these are the stylish accessories to 
them; when dark dresses are worn, the entire cos- 
tume is brown. For small girls white piqué conmtin- 
ues in favor; of course very warm underclothing is 
worn with these dresses to make them comfortable. 
There is nothing very new in the style of making 
these dresses—gored dresses for the very young ones, 
braided or embroidered and trimmed with embroid- 





ered rnffies, while for the older ones basque waists, 
over and underskirt are most generally used, and 
trimmed as the others. Brown sashes tied with long 
loops and ends falling to the bottom ef the skirt, 
brown ribbon tying the hair, and brown stockings 
gartered above the knee, complete the costume for 
home. The wrap with this white and brown toilet isa 
brown cloth Polish coat, or a plain, deeplong sacque, 
with or without a cape and sash, or else a black or 
brown velvet walking coat bordered with a band of 
chinchilla fur; usually one or two flounces of the 
dress are seen below the wrap. The cottage bonnet 
is of black or brown velvet to match the wrap, and 
is bordered with a ruche of gray ostrich feathers. 
If a hat is preferred, it is brown or gray felt, in the 
jaunty shapes worn by ladies, trimmed with velvet 
of the same shade, and ostrich tips, with perbaps a 
gay-colored ribbon bow holding up the brim. But, in 
our eyes, the loveliest hoods or cottage bonnets for 
little girls are made of white embroidered muslin, 
trimmed with lace and dark brown ribbons, and 
lined with brown quilted silk, or a cap of silk can be 
made separate, and only worn in very cold weather. 
The prettiest colored dresses are made of two shades 
of Cashmere, or else of camel’s-hair or Cashmere 
with silk. There are many polonaises made for the 
little folks, besides waist jackets, basques cut square 
instead of postilion fashion, and Sailor blouses. A 
very rich dress for girl of ten years, has a dark blue 
velvet skirt without trimming, blue velvet sleeves, 
and an overdress of French gray Cashmere with vel- 
vet sash. Plainer dresses, for school and general 
wear, are of dark invisible plaids, or else of brown, 
gray, or blue plain-colored wool goods; they are 
made with kilt skirts and plaited waists, or else they 
are the regular sailor suits with blouses drooping 
below the waist. A very pretty sailor suit can be 
made of some of the many soft gray, inexpensive 
woollen goods now for sale. The front of the skirt 
is broad and flat, like that of boy’s kilts, and has 
bows down it; the back is gathered to a belt, and 
the blouse is also sewed to the belt to prevent the 
parting of the waist and skirt, so often seen on active 
children. This light gray skirt has three bands of 
blue Cashmere stitched arvund the skirt, and the 
blouse has a sailor collar, and a sash of blue Cash- 
mere knotted far back on the left. This would make 
a pretty suit for early spring wear, as well as for the 
present season. A pretty costume for a little girl is 
a sleeveless polonaise of gray Cashmere or poplin. 
The bottom of the skirt is cut out into broad shallow 
scallops, under which is placed a blue Cashmere 
plaiting which simulates an underskirt. The sleeves 
areof blue Cashmere. A blue Cashmere sash crosses 
the front, is fixed at the side seams, and falls behind, 
tied about four inches below the waist. This sort of 
costume is very nice for children. It is graceful and 
simple, elegant and becoming. It requires little ma- 
terial, and does not trouble the wearer with the ne- 
cessity of taking perpetual thought of her puffs and 
bouilions. Black velveteen and gray or blue Cash. 
mere would look charming arranged in this manner. 

Walking coats for street wraps for children just in 
short clothes, are gored almost smoothly under the 
large cape, which is not as deep as formerly. The 
most stylish ones are of brown Cashmere embroii- 
ered and edged with fringe. Those of white Cash. 
mere or pearl-colored poplin are alsoadmired. They 
are trimmed with satin bands or embroidery, always 
of self-color. The triple ruff of plaited or fluted mus. 
lin, tied behind with tassels, is the deep collar worn 
by little girls. Even newer than these are double 
ruffles of embroidered piaited muslin, and of dimity. 
These are fastened in front, and have the effect of a 
sailor collar. For boys, are linen “dickies” with 
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sailor collar and plaited shirt front. There are also 
deep sailor collars of Maltese lace and of embroidery 
to be worn by the little fellows who are still in kilt 
suits. Ulster overcoats are now worn by the small- 
est boys, and are long enough to reach to the bottom 
of their skirts. These coats are of the sacque shape, 
with a belt around the waist, and are of the same 
shape as those worn by gentlemen for travelling. 
Blouse dresses for boys of two years have three box- 
plaits in back and front, with the waist and skirt in 
one, and a belt fastened on. Made of brown camel’s- 
hair serge, with sailor collar, and trimmed with 
darker brown Titan braid, they are very pretty. 
Others are of navy blue cloth, with black braid. 

The passé, faded colors, so long preferred to all 
others, are now, we are happy to state, going out of 
fashion, and we once more see, this winter, real, 
genuine blues, greens, and pinks, and no longer the 
mere shadows of such bright tints. For the evening, 
soft bright tints are extremely fashionable to wear 
under white muslin or tulle, and ladies who are fond 
of economy will be pleased to hear that a new kind 
of cotton satinette is now manufactured of fine 
glossy texture, closely imitating silk, and perfectly 
suitable for underskirts. We have seen some which, 
when made up, looked so exactly like silk that, un- 
less touched, it was impossible to detect the differ- 
ence. Strawberry color is much in fashion now for 
evening dresses. It is generally used in different 
shades upon a single dress. Thus a dinner toilet of 
beautiful strawberry faille has a plain train skirt of 
the darker shade, edged with a plaiting of the light 
shade four inches deep. The front is light, and 
trimmed with a series of three deep plaitings, 
headed with a bouillonnés and plaited headings. 
These plaitings are of graduated size; the lowest is 
headed with three bouillonnés, the next with two, 
and the upper one with one. The low bodice, pointed 
in front and behind, is of the dark shade. It is 
trimmed with a drapery of the light shade over two 
rows of white lace. The short sleeves consist of a 
silk bouillon over a maze of white lace. A very ele- 
gant black toilet for a marricd lady is of black satin 
and jet beaded lace; the skirt is long trained and 
plain; the lace tablier falls in front, rather below 
the knee, and comes up behind, to lose itself under 
the basque of the beaded cuirasse. The sleeves are 
short, and the bodice low. Narrow but very fine 
point lace edges the neck of dress and sleeves. 

We have not, among the bewildering mass of 
beautiful toilets for street wear, seen anything that is 
at the same time more lady-like and distingué-looking 
than the following. A Princess dress of black eloth, 
beautifully embroidered all about the front and bod- 
ice with black silk, looped up over a black velvet 
underskirt, and a dolman of black cloth, embroid- 
ered to match the dress; a hat or bonnet of black 
velvet or felt, trimmed with black velvet and feath- 
ers. The bonnet can have colored flowers in the 
face, if desired. It has recently become the fashion 
to trim the front of dresses in a perpendicular line 
with a cascade of lace, in whieh bows are studded. 
They are also ornamented in like manner with 


ruches and coquillés, and with lace Louis XIII. ro- | 


settes, composed of loops of color lined with a con- 
trasting color, and having a button jn the centre. 
When the dress is ornamented with jet, the button 
is jet; otherwise it iscovered with the material of 
which the dress is composed. Sometimes a straight 
band is arranged down the centre of the front 
breadth, while ornaments en chevron trim the 
tablier. We have seen black velyet chevrons on 
Diack silk dresses, and the chevrons were edged 
with a very narrow fringe; similar chevrons on the 
bodice. 
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Old-fashioned trinkets are now sought after with 
_ surprising eagerness. All the gold chatelaines of 
anything like a respectable age have been bought 
up by amateurs, and the most absurdly high prices 
have been paid for them. A chatelaine is now con- 
sidered indispensable to almost every toilet, and the 
cuirass bodices are always sent home with a recep- 
tacle ready prepared for the hook of the chatelaine. 
Silver chatelaines, with a fan and a dancing pro- 
gramme, are most general for evening wear; but 
those from which the watch is suspended are never 
worn except during the day. 

We have seen a few very pretty winter bonnets 
since we last talked with our readers, which we wi!! 
endeavor to describe. If we cannot give them a 
really precise idea of their shapes, they will at least 
gather hints about what colors and materials can be 
put together. A bonnet of bronze-colored velvet 
has the border turned up all around. Itis trimme:l 
underneath with a fine white crépe lisse plaitiny, 
and a rose placed just behind the left ear. A tor- 
sade of white silk, cut on the cross, encircles the 
crown. A broad looped bow of the same white silk 
is placed in front, and fastens down two bronze-co!- 
ored feathers, of which one curls down behind 
around the rose, and the other forms a sort of dia- 
dem across the crown. Another bonnet is of black 
velvet. The border is very little raised, just enough 
to show a white plaiting, which appears again above 
the border. A large bow, with two flat loops, also 
of velvet, forms in front the centre of a rather full 
coquille of black lace, in which is very coquettishiy 
disposed a tuft of cream-colored chrysanthemums. 
This bonnet has broad lace strings, loosely tied un- 
der the chin. <A black felt hat has a turned-up bor- 
| der over a band of curled black feathers. Two black 
feathers and a blue one are placed on the left side; 
a torsade of blue silk is twisted around the crown. 
A black felt hat, of that graceful oval shape which 
is the most ancient and most becoming of shapes for 
a hat, is bordered with a bias band of black silk. At 
the side an aigrette bow seems to fasten two feathers 
—a white one, which curls around the crown ia 
front, and a black one, whieh falls over the hair be- 
hind. A beautiful spray of white acacia aceompa- 
nies the black feather. The bands of curled feathers 
which are so much in fashion for trimming mantles 
and dresses are.also much used for hats and bonnets, 
especially with black felt. It is preferable to wear, 
if possible, such a hat with a dress or mantle trimmed 
| in the same style, as it gives the costume that look 
| of completeness which is the ideal of elegance. The 
next extravagance, when jet shall have had its day, 
| promises to be the mohair braids, that are now 
popularly known as the Titan braids. Worth, the 
| great Paris dressmaker, uses for trimming purposes 
| a considerable quantity of a peculiar variety of 
| gimp, somewhat in the Chinese styie, with smal! siik 
| tassels, and which produces the happiest effects. 
| He plaees at the sides of skirts immense square 
| pockets, made of this gimp, ornamenting them with 
| small tassels; and the gimp always matches the 
dress in color. 

Leather belts, with silver ornaments elaborately 
chased, have become a necessary part of the winter 
| costume. It is certainly very convenient to have 
| thus one’s hands freed from the incumbrance of 
' umbrella and travelling-bag, at least, provided the 
| last be of moderate dimensions. 

The silk skirts that are worn under the tunics and 
polonaises must be either perfectly plain, or literally 
| covered with trimming. There is no mezzo-termine. 
| Il va sans dire that the plain skirt must of necessity 
| be made of really handsome thick silk. 

FasHIon. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 











PEN EYED SEWING MACHINE NEE- 
( DLES, Suplee Pat. The greatest invention of 


the age! Time and lador saved! An actual necessity ° 


needed by every lady in the land who has a sewing 
machine. 75 cents adoz. Samples 10 cents, sent by 
mail on receipt of the money. State name of ma- 
chine and size of needle wanted. Liberal discount to 
agents. Address, PHILADELPHIA & NEW R 

PUBLISHING CO., 139 South Seventh St., Phila., Pa. 








&@ Always Fresh and Reliable. “a 
1875. DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 
Jontains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, an 
over? Garden Requisite. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Mailed free. Address HENRY A DREER, Phila., Pa. 





20 FINE VERBENAS FOR $1. 


Any of the following named plants sent !y mail, 
tage paid, at lucentseach. Auy threve sorts for 
cents, or fifteen for $1. Noorder received for 
less than 25 cents. Fucisias, Geraniumis (Double 
Zonale, Scented and Ivy), Begpaias, Carnations, 
Pinks, Calceolareas, Basket Plants, Ageratums, 
Abutilon, Achyranthns, Coleus, Cannas, Chrysan-| 
hemums, Hardy Phlox, Cuphea, Kupatoreums, 
Stevias, Feverfew. Hcliotropes, Beterocentrum, 
Libonia, Mahernia, Pilea, Smilax, Double Petunias, 
Solanum Capsicastrum, Veronicas. One packet As- 
ter, Balsam, Petunia, Phlox and Verbena for 25 
cents. My Mlustrated Catalogue of New Plants 
Seeds for 1875, and any two packets of the above 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 

OC. A. REESER & CO., Erie, Pa, 













































5 ° 20 perday athome, Terms Free. Address 
& GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 








CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 





SPOONER’S 


Prize Flower Seeds, 
SPOONER’S 
BOSTON MARKET 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
with over 159 illustrations, maile 


VEGETABLE 


SEEDS. W, H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


And universally acknowledged to be the 


Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 
WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 
Special attention is roapeoaty directed to the 
latest improvement in their Pianofortes— 
THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL. 


This valuable and important invention greatly en- 
larges the capacity of the Pianoforte for the produc- 
tion of musical effects 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will admit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 

4a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@e 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, and 111 East 14th &t., New York. 


FLOWER 
SEEDS, 











Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as 
agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GooD Pay. Send 
$-cent stamp for particulars. . THE GRAPHIC COM. 
PANY, 3}41 Park Place, New York. 


| i ce): ae Bes ee a 


Will buy a YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, and 
Fifteen Dollars a neat little printing office, includ- 
ing press, four fonts of type, two type cases, ink, ete. 
Send for a circular, which vives letters from people 
who, made miserable by buying other presses, have 
finally become happy with a Young America. Ad- 
dress JOSEPH WATSON, 

53 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 



















Illustrated Catalogues 


FOR 1875 OF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


[ Seeds! Plants! ] 


Implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbering 175 pages, and containing flwe Decuti- 
ul colored plates, mailed on receipt of 5u cents. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


LlecHenelontonres, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Seeds, Bedding Plants, Roses, &., and 
is invaluable to Farmer, Gardener and 
Plorist- Address, 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH. 


WHAT—WHERE 
WHEN—HOW 


To Plant Farm, Garden, and Flowers Seeds: what 
they will cost, and all other desirable information in 
our 


HAND-~BOOK for 1875. 


—_ to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 


y 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 

















SEND FOR IT! 


BRIGGS & BRO’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


FLORAL WORK 


For JANUARY is now out, containing a full list of 
the 2,500 varieties of 


i=9EEDS 
VEGETABLE 


Grown and imported by this celebrated firm, illus- 


| trated with Four Hundred Engravings, and contain- 


ing a vast fund of horticultural information, alike 
useful to the amateur or the professional—mailed 
prepaid to any address on receipt of v5 cts., net one- 
third its value; also entitling the sender to the three 
subsequent Numbers. 

ae Over 1000 PREMIUMS taken oh the pro- 


| duct of Briggs & Brother’s Seed in one season. 





4% Descriptive Price Lists, Circulars, ete., sent 
free by mail on application. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, Seest's7.%uk 


$ )/) for First-class Pianos, sent on trial. Circulars 
free. U.S. P1ano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 


Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HBxXTRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - - 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 





To Advertisers.—The LADY’S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 



























































AMERICAN LINE. 





THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPuUra. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. , 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, according to accommodations. 
Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points at lowest.current rates. 
Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodatiuns for allclasses unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Everysteamer 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are supplied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 
Through tickets and through bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 
For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


307 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


N. & J, CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown. 





BOSOM FORM, 
Standard Lotta Bustle. 





Imperfect Cut. 

This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 

The BUSTLE cut isa newsize of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee 1nd Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


By using MITCHELL’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
DRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, $. 
By Mail, $3. Printed instructions. Liberal terms to 
Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 


MITCHELL’S GLYCERATED TOILET POWDER 
for beautifying the complexion, far surpassing any 
foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Low rates to dealers. 











DICTIONARY BLOTTER 


AN ARTICLE FOR EVERY LETTER WRITER. 
Combination of Blotting-Case with complete list of 
words which writers are liable to spell incorrectly. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. FOR SALE BY 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


DREK Engraving and Stationary House, 


1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. _ 
(a MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 











in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 

Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 

News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


T E CORSET DELASSANT—THE MOST 
4 GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever 
worn. It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly 
finished. Ladies who desire a graceful figure should 
call and examine it. Sold only at 6 Clinton Place, 
New York. J. A. BATES, Sole Manufacturer. Let- 
ters answered. 


NEAT AND NEEDFUL! 
EEULINGS’ 


Patent Ice Creepers. 


CAN BE WORN BOTH IN THE STREET OR 
PARLOR! NO TROUBLE TO ADJUST! 
NO SUCH THING AS SLIPPING WHEN THESE ARE WORN! 
For Sale at the American Hotel, Phila., Pa., 
A. HEULINGS, PATENTEE. 
Priee, 75 cents. Sent per mail to any direction for 
85 cents, free of postage. 
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Hr. CAMB, 


eSOo92o Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS 


BRANCHES. 





























MOVERTISEMENT FOR 1875. 
A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


BOD =" sS 


LADYS BOOK. 


The Oldest Magazine in America. 


18°75. Volume 90. 18'75 % 


IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


Reliable Gelered Fashien Plates, 


WILL.BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
HBULBDGANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A NEW FEATURE THAT HAS NEVER BEEN ATTEMPTED BY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


The following popular writers, in connection with many new ones, have been 
engaged :— 


Marion Harland, Louise S. Dorr, Ino Churchill Mrs. Victor, 
Mrs. ©. A. Hopkinson, S&S. Annie Frost, Etc. 
INVALUABLE RECEIPTS, 
Designs for the Work-table. Knitting, with 
Colored Engravings of the same. 
Netting, Model Cottages, Original Music, Etc. 


WILL BE RETAINED. 








A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“THE RESCUE,” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, 


See Colored Slip for Terms, Clubbing, and List of Chromos, éte. 
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